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BELLEVILLE NEWS-DEMOCRAT (ILLINOIS) 
24 June 1979 




Former C!A official says'^ 
v;e can verify treaty terms 

Dear Editor, 

The News-Democrat was quite correct 
in its recent editorial entitled, '*SALT 
may be difficult to sell/* when it said 
that ''verification of the SALT II treaty 
is and should be a key issue in the 
Senate ratification debate/* 

The dangers of nuclear weapons are 
too great to depend on trusting the 
Russians. But, fortunately, we do not 
have to, even with the loss^ of our in- 
telligence posts in Iran. 

The Iran bases were important sites 
for collecting data on Soviet ICBMs be- 
cause they were only 600 miles from 
their Tyuratam test launch area. But, 
this data was not essential for ensuring 
that we could carry out timely detec- 
tion of the provisions of the SALT 11 
treaty which could affect significantly 
our security. We have alternate redun- 
dant methods of doing this. 

1. The basic SALT ceilings on strate* 
gic delivery vehicles do not rely on 
Iran for*" verification. They are mon- 
itored by reconnaissance satellites le- 
galized and guaranteed against 
interference and concealment by the 
terms of the treaty. 

2. The limits on MIRVed missiles and 
number of warheads per missile can be 
verified primarily by our extensive in- 
telligence capabilities at the re^try 
end of the Soviet test range. There we 
have radars, cameras, and many other 
sensors on land, on ships and on air- 
crafs which can ^detect, count and even 
weigh the incoming re-entry vehicles 
and warheads. The deployment phases 


of MIRVs occur at such high altitudesi 
that we can monitor this from fari 
beyond Iran. Satellites can watch and! 
identify the missiles as they arei 
brought to the test launcher befose fir-! 
ing. ! 

3. Limits on new ballistic missiles* 
also can be monitored satisfactorily 
without the Iranian posts althoughj 
these would have provided us more de- 
tail and redundancy. However, the So-| 
viets could not test a significantly newt 
missile, as defined by the treaty, with- 
out running a very high risk of. being 
caught ::7 

We should replace our lost In- 
telligence capabilities as fast as pos- 
sible but satisfactory verification does 
not depend on this. 

Such r^iacement would be more im* 
portant in the absence of the treaty) 
since that' agreement provides many| 
means of determining the nature and 
the exteitt of the Soviet strategic threat 

Herbert Scoville Jr*, 
former Deputy Director 
Cgpfnl TateMigenft Hgenryj 
and former Assistant Director 
Anas Control and Disarmameoi Agency! 

HcUamVa.! 
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8 July 1979 


Backfire Apt 
To Be Big in 
■SALT Debate 


' By Robert G. Kaiser and Don Oberdorfer ^ 

'Tasiiinrton Po«t StaXf Writew 

* Tn December' 1974; on a plane carrying 
President Ford, and his party to Tokya 
. irom the Vladivostok stimmit," Henry A. 
'jCissinger gave one of his famous back- 
ground briefingsto reporters. 

The subject was the new strategic arms | 
plimitatioa treaty (SALT), tentatively achi-j 
^.eved an . Vladivostok,, and Kissinger was! 
'asked if the- Soviets' Backfire bomber! 
jAvould be covered, by the new accord,. 

•".No, Kissinger replied, Backfire had not 
Jbeeamendoned at Vladivostok, so it would 
not be covered by the overall limits agreed 
to there oathe superpowers' strategic 

weapons,:--^";':;'}' • 

In effect Kissinger said Backfire was a 
medium-range,- not a long-range strategic 
bomber. - • 

. Almost, immediately Kissinger decided 
this was too definitive a statement Copies 
of the transcript of that background brief- 
ing were withdrawn, and the State Departv 
ment said they would be unavailable. 

^ As it turned out, that Kissinger back- 
grounder baptized the Backfire as a new 
S.ALT issue. Previously, the swing-wing, 
supersonic bomber had provoked heated 
■ debate, inside the- U.S. government and 
*some public comment, but only after Vlad- 
fivostok did the plane- become a point of 
^serious ppublic. controversy. 

When the formal SALT II debate begins • 
IMonday ixL- the .Senate Foreign Relations 
Xommittee, Backfire is likely to be one of 
three substantive issuek that gets the most / 
^ttentioit: {Th& other two- are verification^ 

and the SoYiets^UJOa^iieavy’' supermissiiesw)v / 
5- Numerous critics' of SALT II and some 
uncommitted' senators have^asked publicly 
^ow a bomberr that everyone agrees could 
be used agaih^ the United States - could, 
'have bear ^excluded* from the numerical 
'^mits of dhe mew treaty; ^ 

The answer\ta^ that question amounts to 
’nh encapsulated-account of the delicate 
combination of" winks and compromises 
that produced, the SALT , H agreem^t.; 
-The. Carter? ^dministratron^" confident 
that it can* satisfjT; senators that the-Back-l 
Tfire can safely fe left outside of SALT, 
*^but some rO^ ^the? treat3^s opiwnents; are 
confident thsU^ the Backfire will be a po^l 
tent * argument for ' amending or rejecting 
the ^ 

The. firstlBadcQre (the- designafaon isT: 
XATCys) was flight-tested in 1969. A modi- 
fied version' appeared soon after, and wen^ 
into productfpn; In 1974 the plane cameq 
into service.: Tt is used by both the,.Soviet 
.\ir Force and the-Soviet Navy.'; $ - • 

From the beginning Backfire has divided 
American intelligenceanaiyste. Inthemid- 


1970s, according to a senior government 
official at the time, the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency and the CIA produced wide- 
ly differing estimates- of the Backfire's 
range, so different that the White House 
had to order the two to produce a figure 
or figures on which they could agree. 

To this day U.S. intelligence on the Back- 
fire— the Soviets call it a TO22M— is not 
as good as officials would like. According 
to informed sources,, the United States 
knows a good deal more about the Soviets' 
principal missile systems than it does, 
about Backfire. 

On one point' there is no debater at 
present, the Backfire-is deployed as. a 
‘*theatet*V,;weapon, for potential use in 
Europe and China, and is a sea-paitrol air- 
craft Nothing in its history -so far, the 
way- the -plane is based, the training mis- 
sions it flies, and so. on, suggests that the 
Soviets envisiooit using it . against the 
United. States,.^. 

ButT'airplanes are flexible weaponsjr and; 
theoretically at least the Soviets would have 
little difficulty altering the Backfire's 
mission. - Vv i 

When used^ {eRrtsh<ytrand-. mediu m- range 
missions, the Backfire can fly supersonically 
and at low altitudes^ But- flying that way 
consumes fuel -rapidly. To" reach the conti- 
nental United States, the plane would have' 
to fly at a high altitude and a relatively 
slow speed. On the otlier hand,, if a Backfire* 
were refueled in flight a theoretical posai^ 
bility, it could' fly lower, and faster on a 
mission to the United States. 

The Backfire is clearly a lesser plane than 
thebombers that are counted under SALT, 
but nevertheless -it an ability to 

strike the United States,. This is the essence 
of the Backfire ambiguity* A 

However, it> ie-j-nofc' the’ only ambiguous 
weapqnja£thi3 pic ture ^r ^The U.S. Fill and. 

FBlli questions.- 

Sixty-six FBlIls .armed with theri^ 
bombs and based ior Portsmouth, N.H., and 
Plattsburgh, N.Y.,.are part of the Strategic 
Air Command forces targeted against the 
Soviet ,UmQn..;3J?itB?^pna, in‘flig^ refueling, 
thesevplanes. can strike targets* througnout : 
European Russiv^S'^thk iS't^ principal^ 
mission today. I 

These FBllls are not counted under the ' 


In a formal note, the Soviets pledged 
not to 'increase the radius of action of 
this airplane in such a way as to enable 
it to strike targets on the territory of the 
U.S.A." This phraseology is ambiguous, 
since the term ''radius of action'* sug- 
gests round-trip missions, and even IT.S.' 
bombers aren't programmed to return 
home from an attack on the U.S.S.R. 

At Vienna also the United States said 
it would regard any Soviet effort to im- i 
prove the Backfire's capabilities as incon- f 
sistent with the assurances the Soviets'! 
gave. But the Soviets said they would not 
be bound by any such unilhterai Ameri- 
can statement The two sides agreed to 
disagree on that point, 

; During the SALT II negotiations, the two 
superpowers did not arrive 'at an agreed 
^definition' of . a ‘Txeavy bomber,** though 
"they did agree that such bombers should 
be. counted under the overall limitations. 

^ In practice this means that Soviet Bi- 
son and Bear ‘bombers, both IdSOs*^ vin-^ 
tage, and US. B528 and Bls>are counted. 
The Backfire is smaller than, all four* of 
these. The FBUl is smaUeirstilL 

There has been a series* of Amezicah’ 
gambits during, tho negotiationsito some-t 
how count or account for-th^Backfire in 
SALT, The Soviets have agreed to talk 
aboixt the matter;: but- only once* showed' 
any willingness to incorporate . limits 
on Backfire Into nSALTLpacL: 4 . 7 i z j 
I That one instance was in early 1978, ac- j 
cording to Gerald R. Ford'r recently pub- J 
lished memoirs. The Soviets showed in- ] 
terest in a proposal advanced by Kissinger 
that would have.' limited the Soviets to 275 
Backfires by 1981, and w^ouid .also& have 
put restrictions on the plane's '•deploy- 
ment and operations.'V.o^i^'^/ 7 ^ ^ 

. Ln retum, the. United States offei^ tov 
abandon submaiine-based, long-range^ 
cruise missiles, .a, type of weapon not yet 


in use. 




That Kissinger proposal foundered when 
Ford decided he could, not afford to make 
a SALT agreement during the 1^6 pri^ 
maries, when Ronald Reagan was pepper- 
ing him from the right wiag..Butthe limits- 
on Backfire it included were modestizrany 


maintains 

aboubf 350 Fills; tsUghtly" less capable 
planes, 160 at whic^ mre based" in Britian, 
and'tai^eted against the U.S.SJt The oth- 
. ^llls ‘ based., the^ United States 
‘ could be moved to-Britian to join those 
;16p a onsis/ Flying'^fion^.British bases, 
"the Fills can' hit targets over most of the 
• Sorick Xftuom4 . y . 

The Fills-? dsd^^ffcr ndt: counted undo: 

saltil; 

The Soviets .(now havefy 150 Backfires, 
and are producing^ thenr at a rate of 30 a 
month.^.AV the ^yiennav summit Soviet 
President Leonid* L Breriinev assured Presi- 
dent Carter that- this^rate * would remain 
constant.;— 


event 




Since^arly 1975 American officials - have^ 
seen Backfire as a bargaining chip. thaV 
coiild be used to. protect American cruise; 
missiles, the newe^ type of strategic wea-I 
pon and .one the. Soviet^i have not yet 
matched. SALT n doea permit thelunitedi 
States to proceed 'with deployment of air* 
launched cruise missiles and development 
of other types, and administration officiais 
sometimes* argue that leaving Backfire ui^ 
counted helped make this possible. '* ' 
Carter administration officials 
argue that- leaving Backfire out of the 
SALT II limitations was the price the 
United States* had * to pay to leave', out | 
American -'forward-based systems^* a and* 
the French and british. nuclear forced. The< 
forward-based systems, bombers -stationed^ 
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in Europe and on-XT.S. carriers, give ihe 
that'ran^h®*®® ttousands'of nuclear bombs 
^ against Soviet targets but 
aren’t counced in SALT: 

Joint Chiefs of Staff and some oth- 
inside the- American bureani 
it Back- 1 
to attack the Unitedf 
.States, it should be counted in SALT 7 

But more than once the JCS has an-' 
proved SALT proposals that left the olane 

'Of other provteSs 
they thought would balance Bactoe. 

The JCS signed off on.the Carter admin- 
istrauon’s iVlarch, 1977 “coiprSeS^' 
SALT proposal, 4ater rejected by the So» 
S^T^** signed off oathe nfw 

Itna symbolic . Importance 
M *!r ^ni^stance.; They contend that 
excludmg the. Backfire from: SALT limit s 

^ounts tp » onesided concession t^e 

Soviet pmott In’a treaty thatis sunnoaed 
to provide equality, a: ■ / V-'i; v . 

Bnckfire arrangement 
^ permits the 

^yond^ that,; the practical aspects 
cannot be ignored. Spedfi- 
“***<* against 

the Umted States would^ tatorld' hours I 
from; takeoff to bombs-aiwajr, /a^fact thaM 
makes the bomber, irrelevant fo/the inltiar 
phase of a nuclear^war. - 


a 
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APFEARJCD THE BALTIMORE SUN 

OH FAGS_ 7 July 1979 


-The. Battle Over Verification^ 


Tke struggle over ratification of the strategic arms limitation treaty (SALT II) with the Soviet ' 
Union turns in part on how well Soviet compliance can be verified. Paul R. Bennett, who thinks i 
it can, is an arms control specialist with the Union of Concerned Scientists. Charles M. Kupper- ! 
man. who does not, is a defense analyst with the Committee on the Present Danger. 1 


T WOULD be utterly fooliih and 
tremendously dangerous to rely 
on '"the honor system” for enforce- 
ment of SALT IL Fortunately, we 
don’t have to trust the Russians, be- 
cause today’s sophisticated military 
satellites, radars, signal reception 
gear- and computers can probe deep 
into the mterior of the Soviet Union 
and detect any significant violation. 

Take SALT'S overall ceilings, for 
example. Since our huge satellite 
cameras can capture details as small 
as a golf ball, the Soviets have vir- 
tually no chance of building illegal 
missile siloe, submarines or bombers 
without detection. Nor could they 
slip extra Backfires or forbidden silo 
reload equipment past our view. Cer- 
tainly the Soviet Union stretches - 
across vast territory, but American 
satellites pass over every inch of it 
everyday 

Camouflage • won’t help either. 
Special mul^ color image techniques 
and computerized picture enhance- 


By Paul R. Bennett 


ment would reveal any hidden facili- 
ties. Efforts to conceal would them<« - 
selves constitute violations of the 
treaty. 

In fact, launcher verification by 
satellite is so good that SALT critics • 
generally skip over the subject entire- 
ly and go directly to other concerns; 
Can we determine the number of 
missiles equipped with multiple war- 
heaxls (“MIRVs” in SALT jargon!? 
Can we count the MIRVs atop a par- 
ticular missile? 


Ves we c^, during- the two dozen 
test flights every Soviet missile goes 
thr^gb to attain combat reliability. 
An^mg shot up in these tests falls 
to earth within easy range of what is 
probably the world’s most sophisti- 
cated radar, at Shemya Air Force 
Base in the Aleutian Islands. A Sovi- 
et basketball couldn’t get past this 
device, which is supplemented by 
planes and ships in the vicinity. 

Under SALT rules, “blank shots” 
(Like those included in several Sqyi^^ 
SS-18 missile tests) count as the real 
thing. Aiming and shooting maneu- 
vers of a warhead carrier, tracked by 
our powerful radar in Turkey and sig- 
naled by intercepted telemetry, count 
even if no warhead is actu^y re- 
leased. 

Assume a test missile carried 
MIRVs. Prior to liftoff, American 
satellite cameras photographed its 
launcher (silo or submarine tube). All 
other launchers of the same design 
count as MIRV launchers. Non- 
MIRV look-alikes of these launchers 
are harmed. These rules leave the So- 
viets no way to secretly add illegal 
MIRVed missiles. ^ 

.All this should give some perspec- 
tive on the loss of our Iran monitor- 
ing stations. Radar and listening 
equipment there followed Soviet mis- 
sile tests at low altitudes, providing 
important tip-offs to new missile de- 
velopments restricted by SALT. Sim- 
ilar f^acilities in Turkey fail to pick up 
certain valuable data^ because they 
are older and farther away. 

Where does that leave us? Satellite 
photr^raphs still reveal the dime:;- | 
sions of test missiJee. Our Aleutian 
radar tracks descending warheads, al- 
lowing us to calculate missile throw- 
weight, The bases in Turkey, radars 
elsewhere and heat-sensing satellites 
watch the ascent of test flights. But 
the certainty of several ' measure- • 
ments is less without Iran;' > i 


Turkey, by sending in specially' 
equipped U-2 planes to follow missile i 
tests, and/or by launching sounding j 
rockets to shadow those tests. Ulti- i 
mately, we can orbit enough electron-^j 
ic intelligence satellites to eliminate | 
dependence on ground stsdone for 
launch monitoring. These step# will 
maintain the total monitoriz&g capa- 
bility necessary to SALT veridcatioiL 

That brings us to the cruise mis- 
^ sile^ the favorite straw man of SALT 
verification critics. Sure, the 
size of these predsioa-guided dronee 
makes them difficult to verity. But 
the Soviets lag so far behind in cruise 
missile development that they 
couldn’t reach illegal levels before the 
treaty expires anyway. The United 
States accepted cruise miMil# limits 
because in return the Soviets agreed 
to a ceiling on MIRVed land-based 
missiles (their most threatening i 
weapons) and to a freeze on warheads i 
per missile (the payload of their most | 
threatening weapons). These crucial 
restrictions can be confidently veri- 
fied, as described above. . 

So why does everyone think the 
United States cannot monitor SALT? 
I suggest that SALT opponents have! 
successfully exploited this technicai j 
issue by scaring tha public with sen- 
sational charges. Somewhat excessive 
secrecy restrictions have prevented a- 
credible Administration response, It’sj 
a clever tactic for defeating the> 
treaty, but not one that serves the 9 ^ 
curity interest)* America in the nu-t 
clear age. : . 




We caa quickly oompensate for ] 
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P RESIDENT Carter has stated re- | 
peatedly that the SALT II treaty ‘ 
“will be veeifiable'’ because “we have : 
very sophisticated proven means — 
including our satellites— to deter- 
mine for ourselves whether the Soviet i 
Union is meeting its treaty obliga- : 
tions.” Such words fail to place the 
issue of verification in the proper 
perspective: That SALT II, far from 


By Charles NL Kupperman 


being verifiable, is a bad agreement j 
on both strategic and political | 
grounds, and a bad agreement does - 1 
not cease to be a bad agreement by 
being wholly verifiable. 

Not only does SALT 11 limit the 
wrong things, ^e United States has 
little capability to verity Soviet com- 
pliance with the critical terms of i 
SALT n limits. Soviet violations of j 
both the letter and the spirit of i 
SALT I and our reluctance to con- 
firont the Soviets quickly and reso- 
lutely on such matters have set a bad 
political and strategic precedent for 
Soviet compliance with SALT IL 

Another major source of difficulty 
is the treaty's language. Definitions i 
of key terms, such as “missile launch- < 
er” and “heavy bomber,” are ex- j 
tremely weak. In addition, loopholes i 
in the treaty will compound the prob- j 
lem of verification. The limit of onej 
“new type” of ICBM with no limitsi 
on new types of submarine-launched i 
ballistic missiles is one glaring loop-j 
hole. The failure to does such loop-j 


holes permits the Soviet Union to* 
further expoit its “breakout potenti- 1 
ai” for quickly adding to its strategic j 
capability. Components of the fifth 1 
generation of Soviet missiles could be t 
easily retrofitted to Soviet ICBMs i 
currently deployed. Placing the pro- ■ 
pulsion system of the SS-17 or an im- ' 
proved version in an SS-19 type mis- | 
siie would give the Soviets an ICBM 1 
nearly as capable as the heavy SS-IS 
missile. 

While the administTation appears 
to be satisfied with its assertion that 
“we do not rely on trust or Soviet 
good faith,” provisiona covering Sovi- 
et cruise Tni**»l* capabilities end de- 
ployments, Soviet encryption of te- 
lemetry in missile tests,, and the flim- 
sy assurances relating to the Backfire 
bomber, for example, axe baaed on 
tnisting the Soviets. 

Even assuming that the Soviets 
will neither deliberately conceal ac- 
tivities nor attempt to deceive U.S. 
intelligence (an analytical leap of 
faith by the administration of the 
first order), recent mtelligence^v^ 
by the Soviet Union— acquoimn of 
the technical manual for the KH-11 
satellite (reportedly our most ad- 
vanced photo reconnaissance satel- 
lite) and vital information on other 
U.S. satellite systems— have severely 
' compromised U.S. verification re- 
sources and csqMtbilities. As a conse- 
quence, the Soviet Union now knows j 
what U.S. intelligence satellites can 
see on each pass over the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

Despite the administration’s fixa- 
tion with compromised verification 


technology, the fact that the number: 
of Soviet missiles and warheads pro-i 
duced and stockpiled is not limited i 
by SALT should not be forgotten nor; 
that overhead photo reconnaissance > 
cannot peer inside a building, shed,! 
or under canvas, and that it is limited { 
by adverse meteorological conditioi^ f 
Regardless of how precise satellite 
photo reconnaisaance becomes, it 
cannot reveal the range of Soviet 
cruise missiles or the type of war- 
heads they carry. Verification of So- 
viet cruise misaile deployment insid$ 
Backfire bombers will be virtually 
impossible to detect. Other potential j 
Soviet developments that woidd bei 
militarily significant and unverifiable i 
include the clandestine deployment 
of MIRVed or un-MIRVed missiles 
or deployment of a longer range sea- 
launched cruise missile on their al- 
ready large number of cruise missile ! 
submarines. , ; 

The loss of U.S, intelligence facih- j 
ties in Iran has virtually eliminated j 
our ability to verity critical qualite* i 
tive aspects of Soviet missile per-j 
formance, including the power of ^ 
viet missile boosters, the specific im- 
pulse of the propulsion syst^ and 
the throwweight of the misaile. The 
proposed stopgap measures simply 
cannot replace these sites, and when j 
Turkey, a NATO ally, requires Soviet ] 
permission to allow American U-2 1 
aircraft the use of Turkish airspac^S 
this indicates how far the strategic » 

balance has shifted against the West, i 

Finally, verification of the terms of ; 
SALT II ultimately rests upon thr| 
nature and accuracy of intelligence | 
estima^ The SALT record indi- i 
cates a rather substantial American i 
error rate in the inteUigence esti- | 
mates of Soviet quantity, qu^ty, and ) 
the rate of Soviet strategic improve- 
ments. As Walter Lippmann said, 

“I do not find much ground for 
reasonable^ confidence in a policy 
which be successful only if the | 
most optimistie prediction shouM 
prove to be true* Surely a sound poli- 
cy must be addressed to the worst 

and hardest that may be judged to be 

probable, and not to- the best and. 

easiest that may be possible.” ^ 

After nearly ten yeeri of SALT, j 
such skeptidam is long overdue. - 1 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
9 July 1979 


Russians See 
SALT'S Value 
As Political ■ 

By Henry S. Brandon 

Special to Th^Washingtoo star ! 

MOSCOW — Russian officials say | 
the outcome of the SALT II ratifica* | 
lion debate will indicate whether | 
Soviet-American relations can move 
into a phase that will lead to further ' 
arms reductions or an era of fiercer j 
arms competition. 

The possibility that a Senate rejec- 
tion of the treaty later this year 
might coincide with Chairman Leo- 


Kremlin Views 

A Star Special Report 


As the SALT n debate begins today 
in the US Senate, the Kremlin, too, 
is watching. The view from there, as 
recorded in recent days by Henry 
Brandon of the London Sunday 
Times, is one of hope for ratification. 
Bat one aside by Kremlin insider 
Ceorgi Arbatov suggests a lot about 
the tone of Russian thinking. He 
says bluntly: '^American senators 
cannot expect to make the world 
dance to their tune." This is the re- 
port by Brandon, on special assign- 
men t for The Washington Star. 


nid I. Brezhnev’s physical and politi- 
cal demise is on the minds of Rus- 
sian officials and many statesmen in 
the world as are the uncertainties 
that this could inject into the world 
situation. • ‘ 

Russian officials, Russian military 
experts and Western diplomats indi- 
cated in interviews that the Soviet 
leadership attaches more of a politi- 
cal than a military importance to the 
SALT H treaty. But the Soviets do 
stress that the treaty includes for 
the first time qualitative restrictions 
on weapons and that its ratification 
could lead to funher arms limitation 
agreements. 

The reason for the political impor- 
tance attached to the treaty is that 
the Carter-Brezhnev meeting in 
Vienna and the signing of SALT II is 


seen as proof that the basic Nixon- 
Kissinger detente policy, derailed by 
the first Carter proposals for SALT II 
of March 1977, is again the guiding | 
impulse to American policy. Its basic j 
function is to contain the risks of 
conflict within certain boundaries 
by negotiated agreements or im- 
plicit understandings. 

In contrast to the Kremlin, the 
U.S. Senate puts more emphasis on 
the military aspects of SALT II. The 
Russians for this reason have been 
unusually cooperative in giving a 
Senate delegation and Sens. Sam 
Nunn and Robert Byrd access to top 
military and civilian leaders in 
order to help President Carter to 
convince the Senate of the impor- 
tance and the equal advantages of 
the SALT II treaty. 

There is a barely suppressed re- 
sentment by the Russians that after 
all the long drawn-out negotiation 
with the Caner administration, the 
Soviet government in effect is now 
engaged in another set of negotia- 
tions with American senators. 

Soviet experts in American af- 
fairs, however, seem to have had 
enough influence to overcome the 
resentment and to win a better 
understanding in the Politburo for 
the American constitutional pro- 
cesses. 

‘A Clearcnt Solution’ 

The Soviets also stress that it is 
important for the West to under- 
stand their foreign policies. 

Georgi Arbatov, the director of 
the Institute for American and Cana- 
dian Studies, for instance, put the 
Soviet position as follows: 

“The U.S.S.R. is a great power with 
its own responsibilities. A situation 
could develop, say in Southern 
Africa where* we would have no 
alternative but to aid national liber- 
ation movements. We have a clear- 
cut solution, though, to prevent such 
a situation from developing, which 
is for the United States to help re- 
move the remnants of colonial rule 
in Africa, 

“It is a great opportunity for the 
West to strengthen its position in 
Southern Africa. But American sena- 
tors cannot expect to make the 
world dance to their tune. We had 
some very difficult decisions to take 
in 1972 when President Nixon de- 
cided to bomb Haiphong on the eve 
of his meeting with Mr. Brezhnev in 
Moscow. 


"Our leadership then had to weigh 
what was more important in the 
long run and it decided to hold the ; 
summit meeting in spite of this 
provocation. Whatever might hap- ; 
pen on the sidelines of Soviet-Ameri- 1 
can relations, it will be up to the Sen- 1 
ate to weigh the importance of SALT | 
II against this and against the fact 
that it has raised many people’s ; 
hopes for further positive develop- i 
ment.’’ 

To Be Or Not To Be* 

Valentin Falin, the spokesman for 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and former Soviet 
ambassador to West Germany, put it 
somewhat differently: 

"The SALTTI problem is not an 
emotional one, it is one of common 
sense. It’s a matter of to be or not to ! 
be. It cannot be considered in con- 
nection with events in other parts of 
the world.’* , 


He and Vitaly Kobysb, the head of 
the Department for American Af- 
fairs in the Central Committee who i 
- sat in on the interview, nevertheless j 


wondered whether some senators, 
opposed to SALT, might not take 
advantage of the revolutionary 
situation that has developed in 
Nicaravua and blamj* the .Soviet 


Union for it though, he- stressed.', 
Russia had nothing to do with it. ! 

One of the highly respected soviet! 
specialists in military affairs praisedi 
the SALT agreement for being the! 
first effort to place quantitative and; 
qualitative limits on the missile i 
race. But he warned that unless it isj 
ratified and serves as a bridge to 
SALT III, the world “will be moving 
into an increasingly more danger- j 
ous phase.’’ . . ; 

“The arms race is not any more a ; 
race to improve weapons, but one 
that gains its momentum from new i 
technological inventions. This dan- 
ger is growing because the military ; 
and the scientists now look for weap- j 
ons which are more useable than big j 
missiles to make limited , wars more i 
feasible.’.’ 
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One Breeds Another-^-^ M 

that according to the SALT j 
II treaty the United States had the | 
right to opt for the MX missUe with a i 
mobile basing system, but it would i 
be a dangerous development be- ! 
cause the idea behind it is that 
United States now needs a counter- i 
force capability. i 

“As we all know." this man. a for- 1 
mer high military official, argued, 
"the military are like children. 
When one child has a new toy the 
other wants it too. Therefore if the 
United States proceeds with the MX, 
our military are bound to tell us that 
they too find a mobile basing system 
very attractive. Then, it will be our 
turn to improve the accuracy of our ! 
missiles and their invulnerability. 
This is the natural way. If one side 
escalates the other follows sooner 
rather than later. The last 15 years 
prove it"' 

Three Russian officials, ques- 
tioned about the prospects of a shift 
of priorities from military to civilian 
production, confirmed independ- 
ently that no shift would even be 
contemplated until SALT II is rati- 
fied. 

Obstacles to Ratification 

He was-emphatic that the Soviet 
Union is not aiming at military su- 
periority. . - 

He added; "It is impossible f6r two 
great powers such as the Soviet i 
Union and the United States to 
create a situation where one or the 
other side can achieve superiority. It 
is not possible even if one tried to 
gain superiority in one or the other 
military sector." . . 


It was pointed out that one obsta- 
cle to ratification could be the prob- 
lem of the verification of Soviet mis-; 
sile testing and Soviet unwillingness 
to give the Turkish government at 
least tacit approval for overflights 
by American U-2 planes. . 

The Soviet officials said it would 
be psychologically difficult for the; 
Soviet Union to approve the opera- j 
tion of a plane that has such notori- i 
ety with the Russian public.- They ; 
also said that the United States did 
not really need the U-2 flights for 
missile test verification but wanted 
them for other intelligence reasons. 

The leading Western ambassadors 
here, while not necessarily consider- 
ing Brezhnev a man of peace, be- 
lieve that he is sincere in his abhor- 
rence of war and that the Soviet 
government has shown a good deal 
of restraint in recent months in 
Africa, the Middle East. Iran and 
Vietnam. , 

These Western ambassadors also 
believe that SALT II is important to 
the Soviet government because it is 
symbolic of military equivalence be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
United States. It flatters the Soviet 
power ego and it also is a useful re- 
minder to China that the Soviet 
Union has its own special relation- 
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Ex-Director Of CIA Says Senate 
Must Ratify The SALT II Treaty 


William E. Colby, a former director of 
the Central Intelligence .\gency, Thurs- 
day urged ratification of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT II), say- 
ing. "We are a lot better off with, the 
treaty than we are without it." 

Colby said that adoption of the treaty 
by the U.S. Senate will halt the nuclear 
arms race and allow the nation to con- 
centrate on conventional Soviet threats. 

He said treaty ratification will save 
the American taxpayen iSMKM billion 
because it would stop the need to develop 
new nuclear weapons systems to counter 
Soviet threats; ^ 

IN SHARP contrast to congressional 
critics of the treaty, Colby said verifica- 
tion is not a problem with the treaty; 

"Our intelligence can absolutely tell 
us about Soviet weapons development 
and production,” he said, , j ; _ 


Colby, now an attorney, made his 
remarks to the Economic Oub of Indian- 
apolis in the Indiana Convention- 
Exposition Center. 

He said that America’s spy service 
had made some “stupid and some 
wrong” moves during its existence since 
World War ,11. 

“The agen^ was created bywa presi- 
dential commission that direct^ it to be 
more ruthless than the opposition and by 
a Congress that said it didn’t want to 
know what was happening.-' ^ 

“WITH A directive like that, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service would have gotten 
into trouble,’’ he said.'? 7 

He urged the U.S. td resume en- 
gagememt in. .“covert’ ’^. operations in 
foreign counties. “To say we support an 
ally (like the Shah of Iran) but to refu« 


to help him is a contradctioo in terms,” 
he saMl. 

By assisting moderates in foreign gov- 
ernments. the U.S- can make sure the 
people of those nations won't be faced.^ 
with the choice between a right-wing 
Dictatorship and a left-wing, terrorist 
group, he said. . 

He said that the- greatest threat toi 
world stability is the chance that' 
nuclear weapons will be developed byj 
Third World nations, adding that South 
Africa. Brazil, Taiwan and Argentina 
could develop those weapons. . ;..v : 

He told the 'aiidience/of about 950 
persons how the CIA observed the ooo- 
struction and outfitting of a Soviet air- 
craft carrier and “when it sailed into the 
Black Sea. it was no suprise to us. .L 


“The. question is. this*. Are we pett7<4 
foggers looking for absolute evidence- for 
some little variatioa.»s quarter of an 
inch on the side of an absolute state-^ or 
are we interested in the protection of our 
country and the-- ability ta make an 
agreement to move ahead to these kinds 
of new restraints that will help us as well 
as the Soviets.” ; 

Colby^ said the agr^ment must- be 
ratified before the “next generation of 
Soviet leaders take over” the govern- 

merit*’ ' ‘ " 
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SALT Treaty Gets Backing of Joint Chiefs 


By Vernon A. Guidry Jr. 

Washington Star Staff Wnter 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are ‘*not 
really enthusiasts” for the SALT II 
treaty, acknowledged one of their 
number. Adm. T.B. Hayward, the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

But the chiefs appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
yesterday to give a guarded, condi- 
tional endorsement to the new 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
with the Soviet Union. Their aim 
was clear. Hazard put it this way: 
“Pressure decision-makers.” 

According to the chiefs. “SALTdl 
is a modest but useful step in a long- 
range process which must include 
the resolve to provide adequate capa- 
bilities to maintain strategic equiva-' 
lance.” 

But Gen, David C. Jones, chairman 
of the chiefs, who did most of the 
testifying, declined to link any par- 
ticular defense programs to support 
for the treaty and bristled at any 
“implication of being bought off.” 

Jones insisted that “regardless of 
the outcome of the SALT II ratifica- 
tion process, there is an urgent need 
to proceed resolutely and deliber- 
ately with a well-thought-out pro- 
gram of force modernization, both to 


avoid the undesirable international 
consequences of strategic inferiority 
and to create the necessary incen- 
tives for Soviet agreement to 
significant reductions as the arms 
control process continues.” 

Criticizes Civilians 

Jones was critical of past civilian 
masters of the military. He claimed 
that previous administrations were 
given military advice that, if fol- 
lowed would have left the nation 
better off in the 1980s and made the 
Russians more agreeable to signifi- 
cant arms reductions in the round of 

SALT negotiations just completed. 

The four chiefs and their chair- 
man sat side-by-side at .the witness 
table in the big Senate Caucus Room, 
from time to time outnumbering the 
senators who questioned them as the 
long afternoon of SALT testimony 
. wore on. ‘ - - r ’ 

, “Despite differing degrees of con- 
cera among the joint chiefs of staff 
on specific aspects of SALT H,” Jones 
tesified, “all of us judge that the 
agreement which the. president 
signed in Vienna is in the U.S. na- 
tional interest. . . 

- Chief among those concerns was 
one that the mere existence of a 
treaty would lull the public into be- 
lieving that a larger expenditure for, 
a strengthened strategic arsenal was 
not necessary. 

The chiefs did have specific con- 
cerns and they voiced some of them 
yesterday. For one thi ng they were 
concerned ^bout the ability of the 
United States t o adquateiy moniior 
Soviet behavior in order to ven iy 
compliance with the new trea ty. 

“Our review of thes e matters indi- 
rnr ed that the U.S. ability to monuo r 
SovieTcompliance with the man y_ 


p rovisions of the agreement vary j 
s ubstantially?’ Jone s said. Taus, 
there are risks ia~this area of the » 
treaty? he said , ad ding that ; 
chiefs on ba^nce~foun d the risks j 
“acceptable provided we pursue j 
v igorousTv ctiailengess to quesno^- : 
able Soviet prac uces, improvements j 

i n the capability of our monitorin g 
assets, and moder ini zation of 
~ s trategic force s.”""^ ^ 

Another of the chiefs* concerns 
was the treaty provision that per- 
mits the Soviet Union to retain 308 of 
its mammoth SS-18 intercontinental 
missiles. 


The chiefs would have preferred 
“a major reduction” to cut. down on 
the payload the Russians can hurl at 
the United States. At the same time, 
Jones said limiting the Soviet Union 
to 10 warheads did go some of the 
. way toward denying them the full 
" use of this throwweight advantage. 
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SALT Wins | 
Cool Support 
From Military 

By Robert G. Kaiser 

^Vl3i:iaxroa Post S?a« v/nt«r 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed 
the new strategic arms limitation 
treaty yesterday as "a modest but use- 
ful step’’ provided it is accompanied 
by substantial new military spending. 
The five chiefs **are not raging en- 
thusiasts for many features of the 
treaty,” as Adm. Thomas B. Hayward 
put it, but under intense senatorial 
questioning the chiefs reiterated their 
overall support for SALT II and their 
belief that the treaty is “adequately 
verifiable/* 

As the Senate* Foreign Relations 
Committee continued hearings on the 
treaty, John Glenn (L-Ohio) said he 
thought the chiefs were “damning it | 
by faint praise/*^ but Gen. David C. j 
Jones of the Air Force, chairman of 
the JCS, said he would not use that 
phrase. 

Moreover, Jones explicitly rejected 
the idea of reopening substantive ne- 1 
gotiations on SALT II with the Sovi- ! 
ets. and he disputed the suggestion j 
that the country would be better off 1 
by abandoning the SALT process orj 
rejecting this treaty, i 

Repeating the piirase the chiefs i 
worked out to describe their position,; 
Jones said the treaty was “a modest 
but useful contribution, but it doesn^t 
solve the whole problem. That's our 
advice and we hope you will take it.” 

In a detailed prepared statement 
and in answers to senators' questions, 
the five chiefs echoed the message 
given earlier by both Defense Secre- 
tary Harold Brown and Secretary of 
State Cyrus R. Vance: Even with 
SALT II, the United States will have 
to increase its spending on strategic 
forces- by SIO billion or more in the 
next six years. 

But in the special echo chamber 
that the nation's military leaders cre- 
ate. that message came through yes- 
terday louder and more forcefully 
than it had in earlier hearings on 
SALT II in this committee. 

Senior officials of the Carter admin- 
istration expressed satisfaction that 
the chiefs had given broad support for ! 
the treaty while declining to adopt 
any of the opponents* substantive or 
tactical positions. . . ^ / 

However, skeptics and* opponents 
thought they' found some support in 
the many qualifying clauses that dot- 
ted the chiefs* comments. ' 

Sen. Jesse Helms (R-iS'.C.), for .eicam - 
ple7pressed Gen. Lew Alien Jr. of the 
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Air Force on qualifications in the ; 
cmets^ '^epared statement about tha * 
verifiability of bAI.T~ir~~ that i s.i 
America's abUity to monitor Soviet' 
co mpuance wita the treat y. 

_ The statement said that verificatio n I 
‘‘will pose a stem challenge to our; 
va mg juu muiiL capame intemgenu fe ! 
s ystems,” and that U.S. ability to ver - ; 
i fy different specific elements of the | 
treaty will^ary “substantiall y? j 
~ Under~~questionijag from Helms ,! 
Gen. .-Ulen said there were som e i 
points that might not be possible to 
v erify, with high confidence, but the 
chiefs a^essed the potential signif i- 
c^ce of cheating in these area 3 '"^ d 
“our conclusion was that it »is "all 
righVj ~ prodded, he went on, that 
the United States aggressively im- 
proves intemgence- j&th6fiii[g. 

' Helms replied that he sympathized [ 
with citizens watching the hearings on| 
television who had to decide what thei 
general had just said. -“L think youj 
smd.'yes and no,V' Helms commented i 
with a grin, and Allen did not disputej 
him. . j 

The chiefs*^ testimony illuminated | 
the complex web of interests involved; 
in the SALT process. When the five 
pillars of braid and brass who lead 
the country's armed services sat down 
in a row‘ at the witness table, there 
wasn't a civilian official in sight— only 
military aides. This was the military's 
day, as Jones ajEftrmed under ques- 
tioning from Frank Church, (D-Idaho), 
the committee chairman. — 

Will you “^ve us your honest ad- 
vice” even if it differs from the posi- 
tion of the president and secretary of 
defense. Church aske<L" . .. 

“Yes, sir, we pledge to do so,” the 

general replied. — 

In their carefully drafted statement, 
read by Jones, the chiefs declared: 
“With or -without SALT, the United 
States needs to. da far. more than we 
haves “done in recent years' to 
strengthen and modernize our strate- 
gic forces lest the trend, toward Soviet 

superior ityjecomejrreversibie.”^ 

The chiefs said cqntinued cutbacks 
starting; in the' Nixon administration 
“lowered V. . the incentives for the So- 
viets to negotiate significant reduc- 
tions in strategic arms.” - ' . 

“The most serious, concern of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff,” their statement 
sai(L“is the risk that SALT II could 
be allowed to become a tranquilizer to 
the American people,” one that would 
disguise^ the “urgent need to proceed 
resolutely and deliberately with a 
well-thought-out program of force 
modernization . . 

The chiefs* statement acknowledged 
that they had always wanted the Sovi- 
et's Backfire bomber to be counted 
under SALT limits, and that the pro- 
vision permitting the Soviets to retain 
308 “heavy” supermissiies also trou- 1 
bled them. They also said they would 
have* preferred a treaty that called for 
much, deeper cuts m both supoiTow- j 
ers* arsenals.- - -• - I 


But they added that restraints on ; 
the Backfire's rate of production and } 
on the number of warheads the I 
“heav}^' missiles can carryTtenV were f 
both sigaficant. And the chiefs emi-j 
merated half a dozen provisions of I 
SALT II which they said “operate pri- i 
marily to our advantage.” 

These included provisions forcing? 
the Soviets to dismantle 230 strategic 
systems, limiting the numbers of war - 1 
heads rockets can carry, limiting the ; 
introduction of new rockets, banning i 
the Soviets' SS16 mobUe missile, and 
requiring that the Soviets not inter-; 
fere with U.S. “national means” of ob- i 
their strategic programs. 

“On the other hand,” the chiefs 
said, ‘the specific limits on the United 
SUtes arc quite nominal” and permit, 
^ the strategic programs now on 
Pentagon drawing boards to go ahead. 

‘-The danger to the United States 
does not arise from any specific limi- 
tations in the agreement, but from po- 
tential consequences of unilateral ac- 
tions or inactions in the past— and, if 
we are not careful — in the future.” 

If the United States undertakes new 
military programs— and senior Carteri 
administration officials have beenj 
promising them repeatedly all weeJd 
in these hearings— and if future negw 
tiations lead to substantial reductions! 
‘nistory wUl record SALT H as a steol 
fonvard,” the chiefs said. | 

Without a commitment to bothi 
those points, they added, ‘Ve will Hndl 
S.ALT II made Uttle di^erence and? 
may have been a net loss/' ] 

The chiefs noted that id 197^their 
predecessors recommended approval 
of the SALT agreements provided cer- 
tain new3American programs were un- 
dertaken, but that some of those pro- 
grams (the BI bomber, for example) 
were later canceled. Had that advice, 
been heeded the new chiefs said,. “we ^ 
would face less perilous strategic 
prospects. . ^ i 

Yesterday morning, DefenUsekre- 
tary BroMm and his undersecretary 
for research and engineering, William 
J. Perry, testified. Jospeh R. Biden Jr.; 
(D-Dew.)' pursued the issue of the 308 
Soviet heavy missUes tha^has con- 
cerned numerous treaty critics. How^ j 
ard H. Baker Jr/ (R-Tenn.), the Senate! 
minority leader, ha:^ said these 3081 
missiles represent “a fatal fl^w^ iai 
the treaty. , :-v“ . - ^ ^ *j 

Biden elicited affirmative answers! 
from Brown to a series of questions! 
meant to estabUsh that these3308 mis-j 
siles do not give the Soviets any great j 
advantage that they couldn’t achieve! 
with other rocket systems. At the end j 
of his quesUoning, Biden said: “I hope 1 
this puts an end to what I think is I 
posturing on this issue.” • . 

Bafcej could not reply; he was abJ 
snet from ye:rterday's hearing. , 
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Rowland Evans and Robert Novak i 



ungle on the U2 


ANKARA— President Carter’s insist- i 
ence on flying the U2 spy plane | 
through Turkish airspace in hopes of ' 
gaining Senate votes for SALT n has i 
backfired on Carter and damaged ' 
Turkish Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit i 
in a classic case of risking a major U.S. I 
strategic interest for a minor tactical I 
gain. i 

The strategic interest is keeping Tur- 
key cemented in the Western alliance ; 
■while other Soviet-bordered states— | 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iran— have | 
turned anti-American or neutraL That ! 
strategic interest vras jiut beginning to > 
pay dividends once again f oUo'wing the i 
lifting of the Turkish arms embargo im- 1 
posed by Congress in a splurge of self - 1 
defeating, pro^jreek emotions in 1974. j 

The minor tactical gain is Carter’s! 
search for votes in the Senate ratifica- j 
tion battle over the new strategic arms 
limitation agreement (SALT nx With 
verilicatioa of Soviet compliance a key 
element in the debate. Carter has pres- 
sured Ecevit— when he should have 
pressured Moscow— to permit the U2 
verification flights. His- probably vain 
hope is that even though the U2 would 
not possibly be ready for its new task \ 
until long after the Senate vote, it > 
would attract the support of skeptical j 
senators. ^ | 

The result has been a double loss for | 
Garten a much'hallyhooed admission I 
that the United States cannot verify j 
SALTn without new electronic monitors I 
somewhere^ and a serious but wholly j 
predictable setback in U.S.-1Virkish rela- ' 
tions. Tbis is pardy the result of growing 
concern inside the Torkish government, 
and including powerful military officers, 
that Carter is now linking approval for 
the United States to laimch its U2 over- 
flights to the new U^rTurkish defense 
cooperation agreement and the long- 
tem military aid now being negotiated. 
In other 'Word»~apptave the ov^flights, 
orelse! 

In fact, such direct linkage almost 
certainly does not exist at this point as 

a matter of administration strategy. 
But Turkey has so often been abused, 
particularly by the one<iimensional 
pro-Greek lobby in Congress led by 
Rep. John Brademas (D-lnd.), the Demo- 
cratic whip, that a touch of paranoia 
clouds its vision. Moreover, circumstan- 
tial evidence abounds in the U2 affair 
that Turkey is being deUberately 
squeezed from Washington. 


For example. Secretary of Defemei 
Harold Brown muscled Gen. Kenan ! 
Evren, chief of staff of the Turkish i 
armed forces, in his Pentagon office i 
June 3 in a surprisingly uncharacter- 
istic lecture for the disciplined, selt- 
controUed Brown. Teaching the Turk* 
ish general a civics lesson. Brown inr 
structed him as follows: You Turks 
should make up your own mind what to 
do about your territorjr, Turkey is a | 
sovereign country, isn’t it, and are you ; 
not its senior general? You don’t have ! 
to clear U2 flights with Moscow. But j 
Brown knew that Ecevit had already | 
given Carter his immutable condition I 
for the overflights. Ecevit wrote Carter j 
in reply to a long April 13 letter from 
Carter asking U2 permission. Since the 
U.S. request was not based cm any 
stated or perceived need of the West- 
ern alliance, but on the SALT treaW 
alone, Ecevit wrote, Moscow would also 
havetoagree. ^ : 

Brown’s civics lesson to Gen. Evren i 
looked suspiciously like an effort to 
undermine Ecevit, using the general as | 
a lever. Evren has told intimates hero 
that he ■was not amused. 

If that was on the clumsy side, the 
rush trip here by Deputy S«reta^ of I 
State Warren C3iristopher in early May; | 
following the exchange of letters, was 
cut from the same cloth. Christopher 
warned Ecevit that Congress, the key 
to resumption of absolutely essential 
military aid, would be inclined to vote 
“no” if the U2 scheme was rejected by 
Turkey. Christopher thought he. was 
stating an objective fact; to Emvi^' 
those words sounded like blackmaiL •' 

When the House then rejected a sym- 
bolicaliy important 150 million in grant 
military aid for Turkey by a 200-vot9 
margin in a fight led by Brademas, just 
10 days after Brown’s civics lesson^' 
Ecevit, Gen. Evren and most other Turk- 
ish leaders drew the conclusion that ths 
U2 affair had jammed the gears. 

Ecevit, cliiiging to power by a tom 
fingernail in an evenly divided periia- 
ment, has been badly hurt by the U2 af- 
fair. Opposition leaders have distorted 
his “clear-it-witb-Moscow” order, call- 
ing it Ignominious for Turkey. **1110 U2 
affair has hurt Ecevit, yea sir,” the prin- 
cipal opposition leader, Sule^nw 
Demirel, told us. “It has ope;j^ up-a 
big hole through him.” 


More important, the United States— 
and particularly Carter himself— have 
been damaged. The huge vote that de- 
feated that SJO million in grant military i 
aid f oUowed White House assurances to 
Gen. Evren that Carter would exert all 
his influence to get it passed (the Sen- 
ate had easily passed it weeks before), i 
Brademas made the president look ri- 
diculous here, alarming TuTks Of all po- ■ 
litical persuasions. To them it meant i 
either presidental weakness or caicu» 
lated U2 linkage, both of which raise i 
ominous questions about the UB.-Turk - 1 
ish future. 

Until the U2 affair. Carter had ' 
moved courageously and with success 
to liquidate the errorkqf the past, a sue^ 
cess now dimmed by Im haste to pres* 
sure Turkey— instead of Moscow— in ; 
his search for votes on SALT .1 , 1 
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Union Declines to Accept ] 
Flights Over Turkey] 


By Don Ob€niorfer 

Pm* Staff WWttr 

The Soviet Union has refused to ac- 
quiesce to United States reconnais- 
sance flights over Turkey to aid verifi- 
cation of the strategic arms limitation 
treaty (SALT 11), informed official 
sources said yesterday. j 

The Russian attitude, conveyed to I 
Washington through diplomatic chan- 
nels since an. inconclusive discussion 
at the Vienna summit meeting three 
weeks ago, has generated additional 
L .S. interest in an alternative verifies* 
tion plan involving improved radio in- 
terception facilities in Norway. 

Norwegian Prime Minister Odvar 
NordU was quoted by the Oslo news- 
paper Aftenposten as saying that “ifJ 
the United States and the Soviet Uh-I 
ion want Norway to play a part in the i 
implementation of the SALT II agree- ' 
this"^ would be willing to do j 

Nordirs attitude was news to Amer- 
ican diplomats concerned with Norwe- 
gian affairs, evidently because discus- 
sion of the highly sensitive questions 
involving surveillance of the Soviet 
L nion has been carried on outside of 
regular diplomatic channels. 

NordU's statement could be inter- j 
preted to mean that, as in. the case of 
Turkey, Norway will insik that the | 
Soviets give thoir assent to new U.S, 
intelligence operations designed to 
support verification of the strategic 
arm^ limitation treaty. 

Soviet approval of improved Norwe- 
gian facilities seems doubtful in view 
of Moscow^s refusal to cooperate on 1 
the Turkish flights. Additional cause) 
for doubt is Soviet media criticism of I 
the Norway bases plan following itsi 
publication June 29 by The New YoricJ 
Times. ] 

A Radio Moscow broadcast earlier * 
this week, referring to public discus- ' 
Sion of Norwegian intelligence bases, ! 
called the facilities ‘^et another parti 
of the military presence in Scandina- j 
via . . . another lever for influencing i 
the border country's policy.’* The I 
oroadcast maintained that Norwegian*^ 
bases are not needed for verification i 
of SALT II and ‘charged that they ^ 
would have “no connection” with the ■ 
interests of detente in Europe. 


pother article la the Oslo newspa- ^ 
unnamed “Nor- : 
we^an authorities'’ as saying the So- i 
Viet Uniont is not expected to oppose I 
Norway's becoming more involved in i 
the monitoring of SALT II through fa- j 
cities on Norwegian soiL A Norwe-i 
gian ■ defense official was quoted as ! 
confirmmg that an existing listening j 
station in Norway, manned by Norwe-| 
gian personnel, is capable of monitor- j 
mg Soviet strategic weapons systems. 

The reported U.S. plan is to use the i 
combination of an improved American ^ 


space satellite and improvements ini 
the Norwegian ground ii*tercept sta-t 
tions to provide addiUonal data on So- 
viet missile testing perfomumcer Thei 
information would substitute for some; 
of the data previously obtained byi 
U.S. monitoring stations in Iran,, 
which were near the Soviet missile) 
testing sites. i 


VerifIcaUon of the highly technical 
provision of the SALT 11 agreement 


is a sensitive issue in the Senate de- 
bate on ratification. The United States j 
has several methods for monitoring 
Soviet weapons developments, hut . 
there is disagreement on. whether ■ 
they are precise and accurate enough 
to do the job with assurance. i 

Despite, the Soviet message declin- * 
ing to - approve U2 reconnaissance I 
flights over Turkish territory just I 
across^e^Soviet border, U.S, officials t 

have not given up on that plairto ]m4 * 
prove verification. Further talks on. 
the matter both with Moscow and An-* 
kara are expected. 

In addition to the U2 flights, at least) 
five other means of improving verifl-! 
cation are under development by the^ 
United States, according to a recent! 
statement by Rep. Las Aspin (D-Wis.),| 
chairman of the House intelligence} 
oversight subcommittee. 
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hew yobk times 
13 JULY 1979 


Turner Reportedly Asks Inquiry 
Into Disclosure of Data to Times; 


WASHINGTON. July 12— The 
Bureau of Investigation, at the requ^t of 
Adm. Stansfield Turner, the 
Central Intelligence, has taken the first 
£eps”o deten^ine whether an invesuga- 
tioTshould be made into the pclos^e of 
alleged national security “ 

The New York Times, accordng to semor 

Administration officials. nnited 

The information concerns Umt^ 
States plans to u^ 

' ^cMi^ng to a senior 

rl&.rt'SS SIS! pS^^Jime ^ 

sent what was described ^ ^ 
vangry*’ letter to Attorney 
fin B. Bell, demanding an mvestigation 
Into the source of the disclosure. 

Notification Called Routine 

A spokesman for the G-I-A- 
that the intelligence 

the JusUce Department about the disclo- 
sure but caUed the notificatioii^tme. 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN j 

Special to The N«w York Times ; 

‘ had been told that they might be asked to 
take a lie detector test. ^ 

Intelligence officials descnbed the ^ 
formation about use of an electromc lis- 
tening post in Norway as ^‘terribly sensi- 
tive.*' One official said, “It was one of the 
few secrets left in this country.*' 

The Times reported that the United 
States hop^ to employ the Norwegi^ fa- 
cility to monitor Soviet missile testing if 
Turkey refused to allow this country's 
reconnaissance planes to fly over its 
territory. , 

The Soviet Union has objected to such 
flints, according to sources here, and 
those objections reduce the likelihood 
that the Turkish Government will ap- 
prove them. As a result. Administration 
interest in the use of the Norwegian fa- 
cility has increased. 

Norwegian officials, however, have m- 
dicated that they may also seek Soviet 
approval before allowing toe United 
States to use its detection facilities. Such 
approval seems doubtful. In recent 
weeks, toe Soviet radio and Soviet news- 
papers have criticized toe possible use of 
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By TOM FliDLER !' 

H^rildW-Ti'iIngton D'-f-iu 

WASHINGTON — Ercouraged 
by the upheaval in Nicaragua, Cuba 
recenCy has ‘Mntensifiec** its efforts 
to aid left-wing rebels in their at- . 
tempts to overthrow three Centra? 
American governments, according 
to unconfirmed U-S. intelligence re- 
ports. 

Those efforts, the Ccnt-al Intelli- 
gence Agency rerorted in a secret * 
May 2 memorandum, “reflect a far 
more sophisticated and selective ' 
Tcvolutionartr doctrine *han that - 
which guided Cuba's action in the * 
IS6C3, 

‘‘Cuba clearly . . , wan's to avoid "" 
provoking a U.S. counter-rc- 
spens?,” the memo added. 

THAT ASSESSMENT of Cuba's 
renewed interest in promoting left- 
ist revolutions in Central America 
— esoeciallv "n Nicaragua, but aJsc 
in Guatemala and El Salvador — is 
contained in the classified memo- 
randum entitled “Cuban Support 
for Central American Guerrilla 
Groups.'" 

The CIA son*: cooio? o^ the Du- 
page document to State T'^partme^t 
and other government officials. At 
the time, Cuba's role in aiding the 
Nicaraguan Sandlnista 'ohels, using 
Panama as an intermediary, had 
been noted in congre r>ioraI debase 
over the Panama Cana, .reaties. 

State Department spokesman 
Tom Reston confirmed the reports 
CIA origin. However, he and others 
familiar with i' stress 'hat Us find- 
ings are base"' upon “-aw inter!- . 
gence’* that he. ■ not bee- v^Tified. 

Nevertheless, krowiedge^ble 
government scurecs have ♦old The 
Herald that the mcno-andum’s 
findings are 'consistent with other 
information received in recent 
months. 

THE CIA REPORT outlines what 
it sees as a new Cuban strategy in 
exporting ' its. revolution to other 
Latin American countries. 


Gone is what one source called , 
the “frontal assault'* strategy of ' 
Cuban revolutionary Ernesto (Che) 
Guevara in the 1960s. Guevara led a 
small. Cuban-directed ' guerrilla | 
movement in Bolivia in the mis- 
taken * belief that the populace 
would join the uprising. 

The new strategy takes a more 


pragmatic view of conditions than 




did Guevara, who was killed by 
Bolivian counterinsurgency forces ^ 
in 1967. 

The CIA report notes that now 
Cuba is most willing to provide in- 
direct assistance to rebels. 

Most of this assistance comes in 
the form of training, although the 
CIA said that Cuba, with Panamani- 
an help, also has provided guns and 
other weapons to the Sandinistas. 

IN. ALL THREE countries, the 
CIA memorandum says, Cuba has 
attempted to downplay its involve- 
ment — and thereby run less risk of 
provoking the' United States — by 
‘funneling its iid through intermedi- 
aries and refusing to provide any.di- 
rect military assistance. . . 

Cuba also is' conditioning its help 
to El Salvadorean and Guatemalan 
rebels on their promises to form co- 
alitions with other opposition 
groups, Cuba now believes that 
these coalitions have a better 
•chance of succeeding than do even 
highly disciplined guerrilla groups, 

the report says. 

The memorandum says Cuba ap- 
plied this strategy with great suc- 
cess in Nicaragua, Until recently, 
despite widespread' opposition to 
the government of President Anas- 
tasio Somoza. the anti-government 
forces had been splintered, 

HOWEVER, the CIA says. Cuban 
President Fidel Castro sum.moned 
.the Sandinista guerrilla leaders to 

* Havana in March and, during a 48- 
hour meeting, got them to put aside 
differences and form a coalition to 
include any group intent upon oust- 

• Ing Somoza. . _ 


To help solidify that coalition, | 
Castro promised stepped-up aid to 'j 
the rebels as long as they cooperat- | 
ed with each other, according to the ^ 
memorandum. 

The CIA also says Castro urged 
the Sandinistas to “play down the 
Marxist nature of their progra'ms at 
this point and to offer to join non- 
Marxists in forging a broad coali- 
tion.'* 

The Sandinista ?/Iarx!st.s “have 
taken steps to comply with the re- 
quest," the memorandum says. 

Two weeks ago — in a move that 
demonstrated this further — the 
Sandinistas announced formation of- 
a relatively broad-based “Govern- 
ment of National Reconst-uction'* 
t'nat includes both leftist and mod- 
erate anti-Somoza groups. 

IMPLICIT IN THIS “Iow-key“ 
approach is Cu'oa’s appa.^ert belief 
I'nn.t events are working against the 
governments in Nicaragua. El Sal- 
vador and Guatemala, according to 
the memorandum. . ^ 

In the three countries, it saysl 
Cuba has urged the rebel groups to 
prepare for a prolonged civil war- 
while avoiding^ direct clashes with 
government troops. . ' 

As in Nicaragua, Cuba theorizes 
that public sentiment ultimately 
will shift in favor of. the insurgeats^ 
the CIA report says. 

The memorandum, citing “sever- 
al sources," says Cuba, “on at least 
two and possibily three occasions,'* 

• supplied arms to the Nicaraguan 
rebels. 

Those arms were ferried aboard 
Panamanian air force planes' to air- 
fields in Costa Rica for shipment to 
the guerrillas, the report said. 


jdontmue^ 
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IN GUATEMALA. Caoa has co:v 
cen:rated on getting the anti-gov- 
ernment factions to vvor.% together 
to overthrow the military ^anta. 

Citing a “reliable” source, the 
CIA says a Cuban official met with 
representatives of three rebel 
groups — the Guerrilla Army of the 
Poor, the Rebel Armed Forces and 
the dissident wing of the Guatemala 
Communist party — “to urge 
unity.” 

If they agreed to work together, 
the report continues. Cuba would 
promise stepped-up aid as it did in 
Nicaragua. 

The memorandum says Cuba has 
given less attention to El Salvador 
than It has to Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua on the assumption that the El 
Salvador rebels are not as far along 
in mounting a revolution,. 

So far. the State Department has 
shown little' alarm at the report. 
Spokesman Reston, citing fne un- 
verified nature of the intelligence, 
said the United States won’: ques- 
tion Cuba on its alleged activities 
unless it has more proof. 
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By Walter Riley 

WASHINGTON— President Carter and his aides were f^y, aware of 
Panama’s role in helping Cuba' export communist revolutions to Latm 
America long before the signing of the canal giveaway treaties, a secret 

10-page CIA report discloses. . . -j ' • .u 

The May 2, 1S>79 document reveals Fidel Castro s inside operations with 
the regional communist parties of Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras and El 
Salvador for his proposed takeover of Central America. ^ ^ 

The report exposes the Panamanian government as Castro s willing part- 
ner in a long-planned communist conspiracy to overthrow the Somoza 
government of Nicaragua and instaU a pro-Cuba Marxist regime. _ ‘ 

The CIA papers establish beyond a doubt that President Carter and his ad- 
ministration staff have been fully aware of the Panama-Cuba connection 

since taking office. 

Carter and State Department officials have - 
not toid Congress and the American public 
the truth about Panama. Rep. George 
Hansen (R-Idaho) haa called President Carter 
a ’‘liar/’ , . 

RIP£ FOB REVOLT 

The opening paragraph of the intelligence 
memo states: “The Castro regime apparently 
concluded by at least last Tail that prospects 
for revolutionary upheaval in Central 
America over the next "^decade or so had 
markedly miproved— largely because of the 
weakened position of Nicaragua’s Somoza, 
and' the ripple effect his removal would have 
on other countries in Central America.^ 

^“As a result, Cuba has intensified its at-- 
tempts to unify insurgent groups, not only in 
Nicaragua— where Cuba has concentrated its 
efforts— but in Guatemala and HI Salvador ^ 
as welL“ 

The report continued: “While tailoring the 
extent of its support to the realities of the 
situation in each country, Cuba has stepped 
up its on-island (Cuba) training of guerrillas 

from each of these countries . - 1 

' Panamanian air force planes are used to | 
transport the terrorists from revolutionary : 
staging areas in Costa Rica through Panama * 
and on to Cuba and return, according to the ! 
report. The same aircraft are used to 
transport 'Soviet- and Red Chinese- 



FroEL C.\STRO I 

afraid that President Carter and members of i 
his administration have not been candid with . 
Congress or the American public. I am of the 
opinion that in the near future, many more t 
documents are going to be leaked to the press j 
by dissidents in our organizadoo. - ~ * : 

“Please don’t quote me,’* he begged. . .j 

Many State Department veterans have ex- 
pressed their 'concern over the narrow 
policies or the Carter administrarion with 
respect to the human rights issues. Some sug- 
gest that the departure of the assistant 
secretary of state for human rights ^d 
humanitarian affairs, Pat Derian, would im- 
prove the American image among foreign 
circles. ' . 


CONTINUSD 


. r"' V ^ REP. GEORGE HANSEN 
manufactured weapons to the terrorist bases 
in Costa Rica, according lo the report. . . ; ; 
dissent in state dept. 

Ranking military officers familiar with all 
intelligence reports coming out of Central 
America are dismayed by the Carter ad- 
ministration’s under-the-table deals with 
Cuba and other communist minority groups 
in Latin America. Many of these i^tary ex- 
perts only shake their heads in despair, 
because the only way they could speak out 
would be to resign their offices. -- •' ' 

v-.A veteran . State Department official 
familiar with the leaked report said: “I am 


I 
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Bob Wiedrich •• 





IlIL.— ^ 7 — 77 “Clearly there is a coordinated plan to 

CVBAN PEBSOSNEE".«r Wl*. „ toT&S.n- g« Sd 
rolved in leftist Sandinista guern^a oper- . , -This is the of Cdstar* Rican 

itions to oust President j^astasio Sorr^ t territory as the most 


— ^ E- ■' cuniaum. xau» » uu^‘ usa o£ Costa^ Rican 

DHS to oust President j^astasio Somo-, j as the most valuable part of the 

_ in Nicaragua, , accordmg- tO’ ^ N^^ movement — the invasion-of Nica- 

^ock congressman ^ ragua; c ; v 

U.S. Rep. John M, Murphy,^ a^Statea:| ‘‘XheiEanam wiahfcp'supply ineiH 

Island Democrat and . staunch ^moza, j ^^ponsv ^nd* money ^The Cubans furnish 
supporter, made the - charge weapons^ moneys training areas, and now 

interview in which he also accused Cubam . • ^ . 

Premier FideL Castro of supplymg 

rebels with Virtually aU to Nica-.' 

“Cubans have been overheard on Sa^ reoeatedly -declared, ^ 

rtinista radios directing rebel combat op^^ jagua^ Castro h^ repeaieoiy ow-x ,, 
S^ns to Klgua;:’, Murphy 

inHirate" '^SAmoza a*‘iuchnam&- 


gei na oi ooiuum <»**»* 7 77- — 

in power as the government of Nica- 
ragua.” TW- i 

Murphy charged' that Mexican Presi- 
dent Jose Lopez Portillo is under pre- 
ssure by the “Castr»eommunist poht«^^ 
structure” to his country to disavow tte- 

Somoza regime. -7 > ‘y ’ - 

But to fact; Murphy said, Mexico is EM 
ultimate plum ot Soviet intentions m the j 
Americas, short of toppling the UnitM- 

St&tfjS - - - .--i 5 J 

been the target ail along/* ' 
“It*s scr obvious. Soviet- 

hat t !tihA MrMnMl havl tw,n cnangmK ' i.- rfiuRPHY^in^ -Of- ‘t*- »<»*»•■- V X*>* .p* mineral 

Somoza national guard have bwn C^an y charged that Castro agents storted, >■ ico is o nly n“J® " 

weapons ot Belgian- manufacture T .jjjjfatrattog Nicaragua to 1962, p^cipat--*- 

fact has been documented-. ^ V^^ toito the murders of ' a hundred Somoza,i 

“One of (Fulgencio) Batistas : wfces of thepeace several years^ago as; 

arms purchases, before Castro ousted vguban involvement escalated.^ » ■' 

him as the Cuban president m 195^ w^ ^ Murphy sees the coramunistfole m the. 

5,000 FN-14 automatic nfles from the '^r j.'guan insurrection as part of a 
Fabrique National to Belgi^. . /^road plan to achieve Red domination^f ] 

“The rifles, were of a sj^i^f and Latin America: He J 

marked run. for ais nothih|:; n^re , than a- i 

them when he IooIe. power., : A 

. “Thes6 are the same weapons-- that has ob^w the biggest 

have been picked up , by the embassies to the Americas m<1osta Rica 

Nicaraguan battlefields. So vrtth 130 personnel who «^1y serve as 

Cuban connection’^;- agents,” Murphy wid. . . .^; 

■r- ; “Virtually every _ country- m South s 

' -VIURPHY .A PERSONAiT friend and -■ Americ*a has ^ 

United Stotes, levd^ his charges only a 

!rth?e^aS^*SS^^eSS GOES alon^g 

•i- E . ^ ^ . W..M /.Ammnnist .. £q^ ’vveapoiis^ and • 

: ^“TM^whole medical evacuation pro- 
gram for the Sandtoistas. is Costa Rican-; 

It has handled at least; 1,000 wound^ 
guerrillas since the war accelejat^ m 
the last; 12 week^. v . 

“Honduras- has also been used as- a 
conduit for Cuban personnel.' and 
weapons;jAnd the Domimcan Republic 
has supplied the rebels with weapons,, 
nrtocipally mortar ammunition. ■ - 

“Before the war escalated last faH, the 
Castro crowd used Honduras and 
as (ronduits to funnel personnel wito; 
phony, credentials into Nicaragua. 


ry aw ooiou^ ^ f. A. > . A , - 

His allegations, ot Cuban .qommunm 
nvolvement to the Sandinista 
novement also foUowed on theji^^ 

Dublic disclosure of a secret St^e_De- 
aartment memorandum that the Citoam 
(vere funneltog arms to the rel^.,in 
Panamanian air force, planes. ; ■'V" _ 

• “Russian-built -Ilyushin plaM* 
been flying from. . Havana to iTocmen, 

Airport to Panama City, then to- Libena, 
a CosU, Rican airport about ^ 
south ot the Nicaraguan border^ The. 
planes have been loaded with ai^^for 
the Sandtoistas. - '• 

“People^ including Panamanians, have 
been flown to an institute 20 h^esoutme 
of Havana for guerrilla, trauitog in; the 
last two years and then returned to wsta 
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on page A- 5 

House Ke 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
11 July 1979 


ps Sec^’ecy Shroud on 
Outlavl 


:By Katherine Ellison 

WssAiaatoc Po« Scaft Writer 

The House' approved a multi*bUiioa- 
dollar intelligeace authoriiation bill 
on a Voice vote last night after reject-^ 
ing- a move to disclose how much 
mohejr Congress was authorizing. 

The measure' now goes back to the 
Senate. •. - ; ;i; 7 : ' - 

Bv a vote of 321 to 7&. the House re-* 
jected an attempt by Rep. Romano I*. 
.AlazzoU a>Ky.) \to amend the bill. 
.MarzoU would have required the pres- 
ident to reveal in Xovemberthe total 
amount of spending authorized for 
foreign* intelligence in the coming 
ilsc'al year; - ‘ 

The bill authorizes speeding for the 
CIA and' parts of the National Secu- 
rity Agency, the FBI. the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, the Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency and the departments of 
Defeiise;^' Energy, * Treasury, Army. ' 
Navi^ and Air Forces • 

>Ia2Z0li said he wanted to make the- 
total spending figure public as a “con- 
crete demonstration that Congress is 
very serious about its responsibility to 
develop cost-effective national intelli- 
gence.''' He said the step would create 
a “presumption- of openness which 
would serv e as our best * protection 
against slipping into the abuses of the 
past.'* . v - . 

The administration has said it 
would not ^ object to, t^e disclosure of 
an aggregate., figure. Mazzoli also 
pointed out that several congressional 
oversight committees on intelligence 
have recommended disclosure. • v f . ^ 
Speaking;* against the amendment 
^tep. J, Kenneth. Robinson (R-Va.). said 
it would cause “ftirther erosion of our 
TntelUgence capability brought about* 
by further disclostire." Rohinsoi^pro- 


tested that “our adverskries. the Sovi-j 
ets, wUl feast on these additional facts 
that they will get for free." i 


Rep. Bill Burlison (D-Mo.) said *’thej 
act of disclosure, would only be sym- 
bolic and it would lead to revelations 
of more and more detail about the in- 
telligence budget.”' 

Burlison maintained that Mazzoli^s 
attempt “represents a. laeJe of confi- 
dence in the intelligence agencies” 
and in congressional oversight 
Speakmg o£ the amend 

ment. Rep. Donald J, Pease (D-Ohio)- 


said it would strike a “meaningful bal- 
ance between the taxpayers' right to 
know how their, dollar is spent and 
the need for effectiveness in stream- 
lining the budget of the intelligence 
community.’*^ . 

.Mazzoli,, a member of- the ^House 
Committee, on Intelligence- said: The 
Xew York Times and The Washington 
Post have “routinely run” estimates of 
the aggregate figure that are “almost: | 
on the money,” -- *- . - , - j 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared 7 July 1979 

on page A-10 


House Faces Vote on F unding 

Activities ■ 


By Katherine Ellison 

Washinstoo Fo«k St»ff Writer 

The House is expected to be con- 
fronted again next week with the 
problem of authorizing billions of dol- 
lars for the nation’s intelligence agen* 
cies in almost complete ignorance.^ 

Rep. Romano Mazzoli (D-Ky.), a 
member of the House Intelligence 
Committee, intends to offer an 
amendment that would lift the se- 
crecy just enough to force publication 
of the total spending in the authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The Carter administration has no 
objection to the idea. Neither does the 
Central Intelligence Agency. But the 
House has turned out to be more pro- 
tective. 

Mazzoli says he has little hope of a 
majority, but wants to “keep people 
thinking about why they make the de- 
cisions they do.” He offered his 
amendment in committee sessions this 
year and last, and was voted down [ 
both times. j 

“Even at times when the [Central i 
Intelligence] Agency had a much 
worse reputation than it does today, 
these kinds of attempts have failed,” 
said a House Intelligence Committee 
staff member. 

The House measure would authorize 
undisclosed sums for the conduct of 
“intelligence-related activities” by the 
CIA, Department of Defense, Defense 
Intelligence Agency, National Secu- 
rity Agency, Army, Navy and Air 
Force, and the Departments of State, 
Treasury and Energy, FBI and Drug 
Enforcement Administration. 

Total spending for these activities, 
according to a suppressed report of 
the ^House Intelligence Committee 
that leaked in 1976, was estimated to 
exceed $10 billion. That figure appar- 
ently included both direct and indi- 
rect costs. _ 

Committee Chairman Edward P. Bo- 
land (0-Mas$.) said his committee 
voted against disclosing the sum this 
year and last year because, “the ma- 
jority feels it would lead to more 
questions being asked.” 

The public. Boland said, , ^‘would 
want to know why, for instance, if the 
budget has a particular bulge in it one 
year op not the next . . , . We don’t 
want to deal with these questions.” 


The committee keeps a “Classified,. 
.\nnex” in its office that House mem- i 
bers can read to learn details of the \ 
authorization measure, but few have | 
bothered since the system was estab- 
lished last. year. Critics say the secret 
document is so crammed with code 
words and acronyms that it makes lit- 
tle sense to outsiders. 

In testimony before the committee 

last year, CI.A Director Stansfield 
Turner said: “The administration does 
not object to [Congress} releasing:- to 
the pubUe a single overall budget fig- 
ure of the U. S. intelligence commur 
nity.” But Turner said he opposed 
breaking down the figtire into its cot|»- 
ponents. 

The FBI discloses the amount k 
spends each year for domestic coun- 
terterrorist - projects — authorized this 
year at more than- $13 million— but 
does not reveal how much it spends to 
combat foreign espionage in the 
United States. ; - ' ^ 

“In that area, you’re dealing with 
adversaries with sophisticated' intelli- 
gence apparatus, and they could scan 
a budget and determine what re- 
sources are being used,” explained 
FBI spokesman Homer Boynton. “We 
'want to give them as little informa- 
tion as we can.” 

Treasury Department spokesman 
Jack Plum said the department’s intel- 
ligence budget is used to monitor fi- 
nancial exchanges and the^ actions of. 
central banks in foreign countries. 

“I frankly don’t know why there’s 
any reason to keep that quiet,.” Plum 
said. . . - , . 

The Senate Intelligence Committee; j 
headed by Sen. Frank Church (D- 
Idaho) found in 1976 that U.S. intelli- 
gence efforts then totaled. 3 percent of 
federal spending, “but 8 percent of 
controllable federal spending.” About 
75 percent of federal spending for fis- 
cal 1976— such as payments from the 
Social Security trust fund — are de- 
scribed by the administration as “un- 
controllable.” . ‘ 

The committee at that time re- 
ported a lack of control over intelli- 
gence spending by either the White j 
House Office of Management and I 
Budget or by Congress.^ .L \ ... 


“I don’t think the American Public 
is particularly interested in that fig- 
ure anyway.” he added. 


Intelligence 


The House Committee on Intelli- 
gence reported this year that the total 
authorization for i960 intelligence 
spending is substantially larger than 
the amount authorized last year, but 
less than the administration requested. 

The U.S. Constitution provides that 
“a regular statement of account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time 
to time.” but the4ebate over whether < 
this applies^ to ^intelligence spending 
has yet to be resolved. : 
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EXCERPT: 


The House will vote today whether to require: 
that the amount of money spent by the federal 
government on intelligence work be made public i 
for tbe first time as part of tbe annual bill au* ‘ 
thorizing Central Intelligence Agency and other - 
spook activity. The spy budgets themselves have • 
always been hidden in the big buck Defense 
budget. Despite its recent moves toward open-> 
ness^ Congress isn't expected to revead the size 
of the intelligence operation. . 


1 
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on 12 JULY 1979 


New Bills Set Rules on Classified Documents in Trials 


form to avoid having the entire case 
dropped. 

^^ere uncensored classified evidence < 
is regarded as essential to the defense, j 
and the Government opposes its introduc- I 
tion in court, the bills ^low judges to seek | 
resolution short of complete dismissal, i 
The possibilities include dismissing I 
some, but not all, charges. 

A Game Xomipting Justice' | 

“These measures will not end the I 
problem of graymail, but they wiU help | 
solve it,“ said Senator Joseph R. Biden j 
Jr., Democrat of Delaware, a sponsor of 
I the Senate bill. 

The proposed bills would give the 
Government the right to appeal immedi* 
ately rulings on evidence and would 
require appellate courts to handle the 
appeals as quickly as possible. 

The legislation would also direct the 
Supreme- Court to establish security 
procedures to protect secret documents i 
that are in the custody of Federal courts i 
so defense attorneys or Government 
officials caimot disclose sensitive infor* 
mation at a trial. 

All the measures are endorsed by the 
Justice Departmoit, according to Philip 
B. Heymann, chief of the depcurtment’s 
criminal division. 

The Carter Administration^ however, 
differs with Mr. Biden and other 
members of Congress over several points I 
contained in the Senate and House! 
versions, of the proposed “classified! 
information procedures act.'* As a result, 
the Administration is introducing its own I 
version of the legislation. 

Difference in Accountability 

The main difference concerns what, if 
any, accountability the Justo Depart- 
ment has when it drops a case. The | 
Senate and House bills would require the 
department to provide a written explana- 
tion when it decides not to prosecute a 
case because of the possibility of 
disclosure of secret information. 

“That would be an infringement of our 
prosecutorial discretion,” Mr. Heymann 
said at a briefing for reporters. ^ 

According to Mr. Biden and Mr.'] 
Heymann, most of the. provisions con- 1 
tained in the legislation are already! 
rooted in Federal law. The new legisla-i 
tion would primarily spell out how the 
relevant laws should be applied in cases 
of this kind. 

It is a central issue in the prosecution of 
three former top officials of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, including for- 
mer Director L. Patrick Gray, who havei 
been accused of authorizing illegal^ 
burglaries. Defense lawyers l^ve said 
that the introduction of classified 
documents would be crucial to their case. 
As a result, according to Government 
officials, the Justice Department could 
be forced to drop the case.. 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN 

Special to Tho New Yort Times 

WASHINGTON. July 11 — Carter 
Administration and Congressional lead- 
ers sponsored bills in Congre^ today that 
are designed to prevent criminal prosecu- 
tions from being dropped or weakened by 
Lhe threatened disclosure of classified 
information. 

The threats of defendants to demand 
and perhaps disclose sensitive national 
security documents at trials, a tactic 
being called “graymail,” have forced the 
Government to di^ or reduce charges in 


a number of recent cases, including that 
of Richard Helms, the former Director of 
Central Intelligence. He was able to plea- 
bargain when charged with perjury 
involving his Senate testimony about 
Central Intelligence Agency activities in 
Chile. 

The bills introduced today would 
establish legal procedures to insure that 
judges rule before a trial on whether 
•sensitive evidence is admissible. The 
bills would also permit the courts, in 
cases where such evidence is approved, 
to order that it be admitted in sanitized 
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otect IJ.S. Secrets Froin Trial 
Expokire; 


' ■ By Charles'R. Babcock . 


WtJhtnawn Post Sta/f WrltM ’ ’ 

• ^ Legislation designed to future 
prosecutions threatened by "exposure 
of national secrets was ’ introduced 
yesterday with support from the Jus- 
tice Department and .cIvU liberties 
groups. - ; r. ; j 

r Sen. Joseph ‘ R.- Biden Jr: (D-Del:),' 
main sponsor of the Senate version. of 
the bill, told a news '/conference that 
the measure would prevent defense 
attorneys from forcing’ dismissal of 
cases by “graymail”— that ' is; ‘ bV 
threatening : to disclose classified ln-| 

formation trials.' ‘ ' 


The. main feature pf versions of the^ 
bill is a pretrial conference at which a 
judge would rule on whether class!- i 
fied evidence for the defense : could 
be used at trial ’ • i 


: The 'Justice - Department had to 
abandon the t)rosecuUon of Interna- 
tional Telephone Telegraph Corp, 
official' Robert Berrellez early this 
year when a federal judge* in Wash- 
ington refused to- agree to the kind of 


pretrial rulings contained in the * pro- ' 
posed legislation. ' 

Berrellez was accused of lying to a 
Senate subcommittee about ITT's In- 
volvement with the CIA in financing j 
opponents of ’ Salvador Allende in j 
Chile in 1970. Berrellez’s attorney In- i 
tended to use classified information to . 
show that his client testified with the 
encouragement of CIA officials. ^ 

/ I Rep. Morgan Murphy (D-IU.), spon- > i 
sor of the House Intelligence Commit- ! 
tee version of the measure/said the j 
new' procedures would not be the ' 
equivalent of a “state secrets privi-.; 
lege.” ‘1 

; Philip B. HeVmann, assistant attor- j 
ney general in charge of the criminal 
’division at Justice, said he expected 
. some controversy about the few dif- 
ferences in the bills. ? 

For instance, the administration 
bill, sponsored by Rep. Peter Rodino 
;.(D-N.J.), chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, would allow a judge ■ 
to sanitize - statements of witnesses ^ 

' presented to the defense. • i 
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‘ ByRIGlAKDSANDZA 
and JOE TRENTO 

SOLOMONS, Md. — Two prose- 
cutors assigned to the case of miss- 
ing CLA official John A. Paisley 
have urged a reopening of. the inves- 
tigation they say was hampered by 
CL\ lies and pressure. 

Former staters attorneys Naji P. 
Maloof and Lawrence Lampson 
said the Paisley probe suffered 
from CIA stonewalling and’ an 
unwillin^ess By the Maryland 
State Police to pursue the case. 

“Some people just don’t want the 
truth- about this case out,” said 
Maloof, who was the Calvert County : 
state’s attorney when Paisley dis- 
appeared Sept 24: 
r I^mpson, Maloofs successor and 
now a district court judge, said Fri- 
day state police were “unwilling to 
go to rhe wall’* to force the Central 
Intelligence Agency to give them 
the information necessary to pursue 
the case. - - - ■ : 

Maloof said he had the' feeling 
“someone was always looking over 
our shoulders.’^' Maloof and' state 
police CpL John Murphy were 
assigned to the case the day' a body 
believed to be Paisley’s was found 
in Chesapeake Bay. . 

. 'There were “a number of key 
areas that we had been looking at in ' 
the case,” Maloof said, “and we i 
could have cracked this thing if we 
didn’t get so much flak.” 

: “It’s time to open this thing up 
and do it right,” said Lampson. 

Maloof complained that “Mary- 
land State Police headquarters was 
releasing statements that Paisley 
had kill^ himself. This is when we. j 
had not been halfway through our j 
investigation. They would not even 
ask us what we were finding. It was 
all peculiar.” 

State police “hesitated to take; 
on the CIA,” Lampson said Friday: 
“They had been lied to by the CIA 
about who Paisley was. The CIA 
stonewalled on documents. 

“Lack of manpower, changes in 
where people, worked and inertia 
caused them to ease off,” he added. 


Both former prosecutors said 
they cannot understand why the ! 
current Calvert County state’s I 
attorney, Warren F. Sengs tack, has ' 
not pushed the investigation more | 
actively. . . 

Sengstack told the Sunday News 
Journal, “It isn’t my job to -get! 
into this, I rely on the state police : 
for their good work. I see no reason i 
to open the case up. I don’t have the 
manpower. 

“You have to trust your investi- 
gators. We have no .choice. I don’t | 
have my own investigator. The ^ 
prosecutors were all gone before I j 
got here.” 

Murphy, who has since been j 
transferred to traffic duty in Salis- 
bury, Md., said he was not permitted 
to talk about the Paisley case. 

“I am sorry but I am under orders 
to refer any inquiries to headquar- 
ters,” he said. “I am not allowed to 
talk to you about this.” | 

William E. Clarke, the Maryland | 
State Police spokesman, did not ■ 
return a series of Sunday News 
Journal’phone calls dating back toj 
June 27. 

Lampson said Murphy is “a very i 
tenacious cop. I don’t think him 
being removed from the case had : 
anything to do with politics. But I 1 
am not convinced he got the help | 
that he needed from headquarters.” ‘ 

Maloof, defeated by Lampson in 
a primary last Nov. 12. is now in 
private practice in Solomons, Iho 
comrru.inity where Paisley berthed 
his sloop, tiie Briiiig. 

• Maloof said that when he wavdlfi 
the case he got the feeling there; 
were two investigations, the one hej 
and Murphy were conducting and! 
another run from state police head- 
quarters outside of Baltimore. 

Murphy was the first police offi- ! 
cer called into the case after the| 
Coast Guard recovered a body from i 
Chesapeake Bay Oct. 1. The body i 
had a bullet hole in the head and 40 : 
pounds of diving weight belts 
around it. 


Maloof. said the case was differ- 
ent from all the other cases hej 
handled in his four years as state’s 
attorney. “I never saw a police 
report on the case. Our Tiles were 
just kept bare,” he said. 

Lampson also said he had to ask 
repeatedly for files. “They kept 
refusing to bring them up here and I 
finally got 5,000 pages of tran- 
scripts which showed a lot of leads 
no one followed up,” Lampson said/ 
He added that the Paisley case 
still “cries out for an investigation 
and I cannot understand why the 
slate is not pursuing it.” 

The Paisley case came under the 
jurisdiction of Calvert County, on : 
the Chesapeake’s western shore, 
because that is where Paisley kept j 
his sloop and thaUs where the body | 
was brought. I 

“Murphy and I worked on many i 
investigations and I have never had | 
one that made you feel like some.| 
one was always watching you,” ■ 
Maloof recalled. \ .1 

“At the time the state police were . 
playing what I thought was politics s 
with the Calvert County unit,” he * 
continued. "They transferred every- , 
one so that nobody had any knowl- 
edge of the Paisley case. Now I 
think it went beyond all that (poli- 
tics). ’ It’s damn strange that not 
one original investigator on the case , 
is around.” | 

• The Maryland State Police acted . 
as if "they just wanted us to leave 1 
this thing alone. They never told us ; 
to get oft it, but they simply took all 
the investigative tools away. When 
John (Murphy) was taken -off of it fn 
October, that was it for me,” Maloof 
said.: 

^ Before he was ordered not to dis- 
cuss the case, Murphy had talked 
with Sunday News Journal report- 
ers about the CIA’s presence, 

' "The CIA's footprints are all over 
this case," Murphy said shortly 
after he started the investigation in 
October, "They have been meeting 
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with Col. {Thomas S,) Smith, (head 
of the state police). This won’t be in 
my hands much longer." 

A few days after the Sunday News 
Journal revealed that Paisley was a 
top CIA official and notithe low- 
level analyst the CIA had called 
him, representatives of the agency 
met at state police headquarters in 
Pikesville to discuss the case. 

A state police source, who asked 
not to be identified, told the Sunday 
News Journal that at this meeting a 
decision was made to take the 
investigation away from the Cal- 
vert County state’s attorney with- 
out telling him. 

Lampson said he believed the CIA 
had successfully lied to the state 
police in disguising Paisley *s back- 
ground. Although the agency said 
Paisley had retired, he actually con- 
tinued to work on satellites, U.S. 
relationships with the Soviet Union 
and other top-secret projects. 
Lampson said the documents he 
reviewed convinced him that 
“something more needed to be ans 
wered.” He said that in his pres- 
ent position as judge he could not 
compel the police to pursue the case 
actively. 

Jerry Eiseman, a Maryland State 
Police spokesman, began telling 


reporters immediately after the 
police officials met with the CIA 
that “Paisley almost definitely 
committed suicide." He made that 
statement without receiving any 
details of the Murphy investigation, 
Maloof contends. 

' Maloof’s and Lampson’s com- 
ments last week followed a June 27 
press conference at which two long- 
time Solomons residents said they 
saw what appeared to be rope burns 
around the neck of the body brought 
by the Coast Guard iq a local naval 
installation. 

- One witness, acting county cor- 
oner George Weems, said he 
believed the Paisley case involved 
foul play, not suicide. He said the 
neck abrasion appeared to be 
caused by hanging before the gun- 
shot caused the death. 

Another witness, Harry Lee Lang 
ley Sr., a local marina operator, 
said he was convinced the wound 
was more severe, that it looked to 
him as if the neck had been cut. 

Both Dr. Weems and Langley said 
they had been told by officials pres- 
ent when the body was brought in 
that they were not to discuss what 
they had seen. . 

A state police spokesman said 
later that Murphy had noted the 


neck marks in his report but that 
the autopsy had shown them to be 
inclusive. The autopsy report did 
not mention the marks at all. 

State Police Superintendent 
Smith announced at an Oct. 20 press 
conference that the death had been 
ruled a suicide. Maloof said at that 
time he thought he and Murphy still 
had a major role in the case. In fact, 
even while the conference was 
being held in Pikesville. Maloof 
said, Murphy was interviewing a 
CIA source at the Hay Adams Hotel 
in Washington. 

Maloof believes the CIA played 
upon the state police as a political 
instrument. “They really under- 
stood what needed to be done to get 
them to jump,” he said. 

Maloof and Lampson, who agree 
on the Paisley case, are political 
enemies. Lampson overwhelmingly 
defeated Maloof in last fall’s Demo- . 
cratic primary for the nomination 
to run for Calvert County state’s 
attorney. After the primary, Maloof 
said information on the Paisley casje 
was withheld from him and fe^ 
by police lo Lampson. Lampson 
denies that. 

In March, Lampson left the state’s 
attorney’s office to become a dis- 
trict judge. ■ ; 
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ON PAG E 7?/ 9 July 1979 

paisley Saga Continues 

- Tblrarrow a line from “Alice In Wonderland ” ' 
pe story of the investigation into the death of 
former CIA dgent John Paisley becomes **curi- 
ouser and curiouser.” 

Yesterday, the Wilmington News-Journal 
CTiTied an article in which two former Calvert 
County state s attorneys charged the agency with ' 
thwarting the Paisley investigation. The 55-year, 
old ^rmer agent was found shot to death last 
October under mysterious circumstances. 

One former prosecutor. District Court Judge 
Lawrence Lampson. was quoted as saying that 
the CIA lied to Maryland State Police investiga- 
tors. The police, Lampson said, were “unwilling 
to go to the wall“ in forcing information from i 
the agency. I 
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Investigators in C.I.A. Death \ 

Charge Laxity by Agency 

WILMINGTON, Del.. July 8 (AP)— * 
Two fonner prosecutors who investi- 
gated the death of J<*n A. Paisley, an of- 
ficial of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
have said that their work, was hampered 
by the agency's refusal to cooperate withr 
the state poUce. ^ _ 

The Sunday Wilmington News-Journal 
quoted the prosecutors as saying that the 
case was never properly investigated ana 
that it should be reopened. #; 

Mr. Paisley disappeared last fail while - 
sailing on the Chesapeake Bay. A decom- 
posed body was later identified as 
and the state police ruled the death a 
probable suicide , ' • 

‘•Some people just don’t w^t the mth 
about this case out*** said Naji P. Maloof, 

who was the Calvert County state’s am)r- 

ney when Mr. Paisley disappeared on 

‘ ^^Lawrence Lampoon* 14r. Maloofs ac- 
cessor and now a District Court judge, 
said that the state police had been 
willing to go to the wall” to force the intel- 
Ugence agency to give them information 
onthecase;' 

The comments from Mr. Maloof and 
Mr T came a week after Acting 

County Coroner George Weems and 
Harry Lee Langley Sr., a southern Mary- 
land marine operator* both of whom w^ 
pres«it when the body was, reo^rrt, 
said that they saw what appeared to be 

rope bums around the victim’s neck.- 
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Detente has been of great benefit to 
the Soviet Union, allowing it to 
acquire advanced American 
technology sold to the Russians with 
Washington explicit approval. 

American officials have defended 
these technology transfers on grounds 
that they improve Soviet-American 
relations and that adequate 
safeguards are present to prevent use 
for military purposes. 

Forgetting the debatable issue of 
whether trade alone improves 
political relations, it is now quite 
clear that adequate safeguards do not 
exist to bar Soviet use of that 
technology for military utilization. 

A case in point is the sprawling 
Kama River truck plant. 

The plant was built to American 
specifications and stocked with $500 
million in equipment supplied by 
American companies. 

This new manufacturing complex 
covers 38 square miles and is the 
largest heavy truck factory in the 
world. 

The plant’s rated capacity of 250,000 
trucks a year tops the maximunv 
annual production of the entire U.S. 
truck, industry. 

It’s automated foundry is the most 
modern in the world, and its 
industrial computer system provided 
by International Business Machines 
Corp. is among the world’s largest. 

When neyiotiating purchase of this 
technology, the Soviets said the 
■acility w'ould be devoted to civilian 
jroduction. 

Now, three years after the plant 
pened. both the Pentagon and the 



CIA report that heavy trucks | 
' "TJT'bdtrced there are being supplied to i 
the Soviet army and to communist : 
forces in Eastern Europe. 

Also, CIA officials have told a 
congressional subcommittee that 
some of the 50,000 diesel engines 
produced at the plant each year are 
going into Soviet tanks and armored 
vehicles. 

Ironically, the latest Soviet tanks 
and armored personnel carriers 
t getting these engines are rated 
superior to anything in our own army, 
s And while trucks and armored 
vehicles have mechanized the Soviet 
army, units of some U.S. divisions 
still consist of foot-bome infantry. 

It’s incredible that the Commerce 
Department has not yet determined 
whether partial use of the Kama 
River plant for military production 
violates agreements negotiated in the 
' early and mid-1970s. 

We can only wait the Commerce 
Department’s findings with interest. 

A department official told the 
Research and Development 
subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee last month that 
safeguards against military diversion 
of American technology sold to the 
Soviets “have only marginal utility.’’ 

■: Simply, it is easy for the Soviets to 
cheat on the agreements and difficult 
for the United States to monitor 
compliance. 

None of this is calculated to 
strengthen President Carter’s hand in 
trying to sell the S ALT ILt reatv with 
its even more important 
ramifications; 
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Aides Say U.S. Seeks Faster Upgrading of 

f — ^ tn 1 rvinvment of a plane specially designed to-» 


By RICHARD BURT 

• Special to TtreNewYork Times 

WASHINGTON, July 12 — 'Tl'*® Unit^ 
States, in a shift in strategic ‘s 

making preparations that would 
Dossible a rapid upgrading of the 
arsenal of long-range missiles and bomb- 

'liSrSrS'vTrS.i sSe. 

Sc ^abilities in the late 1980’s. Ho^ 
ever, the officials said, growing 
over the nuclear balance in the next few 
years is leading the “e 

first time, to examine earlier ^ 

The officials said that, at ■ 

Garter’s request. Secretary , of Defense i 
Harold Brown had instructed aidM to i 
study a list of measures that could l» 
taken to improve th^trategic “ 

the next few years. said 19 opUoM 
were being considered, from simple 
steps, such as putting more warheads on 
miSiles, to more complex moves like 
prcxiucing the B-1 bomber. 

Arms Treaty Hearings a Factor 

‘ Th- infArest in expanding At)^" 
ranloFcSTs J to retlccl revised hUgUi- 
ppnne estima tes that sh ow Soyietfo^ 
pmwins at a more rapid rate than 

to bolsw Arnefican forces m the early 
1980*s would also improve chances oi 
gaining Senate approval for the strategic 
arms treaty with the Soviet Union. 

™ h^rtogs on the treaty before toe i 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to I 
week. Administration wimes^. tou^ 
ing Secretary Brown, acknowledged tot 
Moscow in the next, few years was likely 
to achieve the ability, in theory, to laimch 
a first-strike attack againt Ament^ 
t land-based missiles. The wtnes^ al» 

! conceded that by, 1985, when the 
treaty would expire, Moscow would pos- 
sess a numerical adv^tage m many 
areas of strategic capability. 

In toe past, toe Pentagon view wm 

that, while certain-disp^ties m the 

strategic balance might disappear in toe 
earlv 1980’s, new American weapons, 
such as the $30 billion MX 
rectify the situation in toe letter half of 
the decade. Pentagon aides said tot they 
still believed this to be to c^, ! 

following Mr. Carter's decision ^lyl^ 
month to begin developing the MX, hi^ I 
level interest grew in finding ways to in- 
crease American strategic power sooner. 

Although the B-1 bomber, 

Carter cmiceled two years 

tion under consideration, other, le^ 

cTCtly improvements are receiving more 


serious consideration. These are said to 
include the following: 

^Increasing the bomb load of B-52 
bombers and toe number of planes that 

‘ would be ready for quick taxeort . 

^Increasing the warheads on the Posei- 
i don missile from 10 to 14. . m 

^Deferring the retirement of the 10 
Polaris submarines and refitting them 
with the new Trident missile. 

^Making the Trident more accurate. 

Selecting the construction rate of 


ployment of a plane specially deigned to-. 

carry air-launched cruise missiles. 

Although none of the options would ^t^,! 
as much as deploying new weapons off;-, 
cials said each would still take up funds , 
maSd otherwise be spent on new sys- • 
mms like the MX. Nevertoelep. ^nae 
measures are expected to be adopt^, if ^ 
^JTo respond to concerns expressed m 
toe Senate hearings. 
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Finally 

One substantial dividend of normal- 
ized relations between China and the 
United States has been the normaliza- 
tion of China*s economic profile. For 
years the China-watchers have been 
able only to deduce the agricultural 
and industrial output of that vast coun- 
try: statistics were ais insubstantial as 
the smile of the Cheshire cat. Now, for 
the first time since 1959, Peking has 
published detailed data. 

The new information indicates that 
the People^s Republic of China, with a 
crop totaling 304.75 million tons last 
year, was the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of grain. And the country appar- 
ently ranks third in the world as a pro- 
ducer of coal, fifth in steel and among 
the top 12 in oil. 

What is genuinely remarkable about 
the new figures is how closely many of 
them match the past estimates pub- 
lished by the C.lA. For example, the 
agency put Chinese steel output at 31.7 
million tons in 1978; Peking’s figure is 
1 31.78 million. For cement, the C.I.A. 
estimated 1977 output atv56.2 millionvv I 
•tons; Peking says it was 55.65 


tons. Particularly in view of all the 
flak that the C.I.A. has been catching 
lately, it seems only fair to acknowl- 
edge its expertise in an essential area 
of intelligence. 

In any event, normalization has ne- 
cessitated Peking’s going public with 
formerly secret statistics in order to 
establish itseil as a credible trading 
partner. That in turn has permitted 
not only the world at large but the Chi- 
nese themselves to get a closer look at 
their economic, social and political 
realities. Deputy Prime Minister Deng 
Xiaoping’s cat — the one whose color 
he’s not concerned about so long as it 
catches mice — has superseded the 
Cheshire. 
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Peking Gives First Details of Economy in 20 Yearsl 


By THEODORE SHABAO 
The Peking Government, ending 20 
years of statistical secrecy, has resumed 
the publication of its detailed annual 
repo ns on the Chinese economy. Some of 
the lata come close to estimates made in 
the interim by experts in the West. 

The newly released statistics show 
China, with a population of 958 million, to 
be the world’s leading producer of grain. 
It is third in coal, fifth in steel and among 
the cop dozen oil producers. 

The first indications of a new informa* 
tion policy became evident in mid-June 
during a session of the National People’s 
Congress, the^nominal legislature, when 


Prime Minister Hua Guofeng and other 
Chinese leaders included previously 
secret statistical data in their speeches. 

Then, on June 27. the State Statistical 
Bureau issued a detailed report titled 
“Communique on Fulfillment of the 
National Economic Plan of 1978,” 
relating last year’s economic perform- 
ance to that of 1977. The last time such a 
report was issued was April 14. 1959. 
giving 1958 economic results and chose of 
the previous year. 

The new report, like those of the 1950*s. 
ranges widely over the economy, from 
industry and agriculture to labor and 
wages, science and education. 


I The renewed openness reflects the 
pragmatism adopted by the Peking 
leadership after a long period in which 
I ideological considerations were empha- 
I sized at the expense of economic growth. 

I The published indicators suggest that 
I China’s economy has grown greatly since 
I the Soviet-backed industrialization drive 
of the 1950’s despite repeated disruptions 
from political turmoil. 

In the absence of systematic official 
information. Western schc^ars made 
estimates by using the percentage 
figures occasionally released by the 
Chinese and other scattered sources. The 
m<»t complete estimates have bee n 
puousnea oy cne central imeiligenc ei 
Agency under its poucy of tnaxing som ej 
of its research available to the public . i 

A~compartson shows cne c.XA. figure s i 
to b^iose in many cases to ine data no w j 
o ffTciaily releaseo. The agency’s latest 1 
repon on Clunese economic indi^cors. as I 
o f last " December, estimated steel' 
p roduction to ha^ risen from 24 milliorT 
metric cons m 1977 to 31.7 million s 1978. ; 
The official Chinese figures for the rwo 1 
years are 23.74 million and 31.78 milUoo. 
In 1957. China produced 5.4 million tons. 

American: estimates have also been 
remarkably accurate for petroleum 
production, one of the rapidly growing 
sectors. China’s new figures give output 
as 93.64 million tons in 1977 and 104.05 
million in 1978; the C.l.A. estimates were 
9 0.3 million and 100.3 millio n. I 

The American estimates are also close 
for coal output, which China now says I 
was 618 million tons in 1978, a 12.4 percent 
increase from 1977. 


But a substantial Western underesti- 1 
mation is indicated in the case of electric * 
power. According to Peking. 258,55 billion 
kilowatt-hours were generated last year, 
compared with 223.4 billion in 1977. These 
figures turn out to be 58 percent hi^er 
than th e C.l.A. ’s electric ity index. 

The American estimates for cement, j 
an indicator of construction activity, j 
were remarkably close to the official j 
figures. Peking gave 1977 production as I 
^.65 million tons; the C.I.A. figure was | 
56.2 million. Last year, according to the 
Chinese report, cement output was up 17. 
j percent to 65.24 million tons. 

I On the other hand, the United States , 
estimates were low for another building 
material, timber. The C.I.A. out o roduc** 
tion in 1977 at 37.2 million cubic meters;. 
Che Chinese figure was 49,7 million. 

Peking’s population estimate as of che i 
beginning of 1979 was 958 million, with the j 
current growth rate 1.2 percent a year. I 

Estimates by the United States Census i 
Bureau assumed a growth rate of 2 i 
percent, with the population reaching i 
1.014 million as of the beginning of 1979, i 
or 56 gjillion more than Peking's figure, i 
The difference suggested that China's ■ 
birth-control program may have been i 
more effective than believed in the West, i 

In agriculture. Peking put the nation’s i 
grain crop last year at 304.75 million tons, i 
and the cotton crop at 2.167 million tons. ■ 
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Soviets dupe U.S. again 


Detente has yielded the Soviet 
Union precious benefits in the form 
of advanced American technology 
sold to the Russians with Washing- 
ton’s explicit approval American of- 
ficials have defended these transfers 
of technology on grounds that they 
improve Soviet-American relations 
and that adequate safeguards exist 
to prevent its use for military pur- 
poses. 

Leaving aside the debatable ques- 
tion of whether trade by itself im- 
proves political relations, it is now 
abundantly clear that adequate safe- 
guards do NOT exist to bar military 
utilization of American technology 
sold to the Soviet Unioa 

A case in point is the sprawling 
Kama River truclr plant, built by 
the Soviets ta American design spec- 
ifications and stocked with $500 m*!- - 
lion^in machine tools,, computers and 
foundries supplied by American 
companies. new> manufacturing 
'complex, which covers 38 square 
miles, is the largest heavy-truck fac- 
tory in the world. 


The plant’s rated capacity of | 
250,000 trucks per year exceeds the ! 
maximum annual production of the i 
entire U.S. truck industry. I 

I 

In negotiating the purchase of this j 
American technology, the Soviets ’ 
stated that the Kama River facility 
would bo devoted to civilian prod- 
uction 

: Now, three years after the prod- 
uction line- opened, both the Penta- 
gon and the Central Intelligence 
Agency report that heavy trucks 
produced there are being supplied to 
the Soviet army and to Communist 
forces: in Eastern Europe. Moreover, 
. ^CIA o fficials have told a congres- 
sionaT sub-committee that some of 
the 50,000 diesel engines produced 
eacix year at the Kama River plant 
are going into Soviet tanks and ar- 
mored- vehicles .a . 

It is easy„for the Soviets to cheat 
on these* agreements and difficult for 
the United States to monitor com- 
pliance. The Kama River experience 
dictates that controls over technolo- 
gy transfers be tightened, not eased. 


V K 
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11 s crucial roles 


in the 




By Bruce A. Mohl 
Globe Staff 

The energy crisis is becooiing a test oMeadership for 
the United States and the Soviet Union^ the heads ot the 
world’s two major economic blocs. 

That point was underscored recently as the world’s 
seven Western economic giants converg^ on Tokyo, and 
their socialist counterparts met in Moscow. At both par- 
leys a key issue was energy. At both parleys the real sub- 
ject was how well their leaders could handle the energy 
crunch. . • ; 

The story of how the United States has inadequately 
handled its energy problem is well known. The leader o£ 
the capitalist world produces 8.4 million barrels of oil a 
day but consumes 17 million. Europeans repeatedly have 
chided the United States for not having an effective en- 
ergy policy and, in effect^ using more than its share of 
the world’s oiL ‘ ’ 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, pumps 11.5 mil- 
lion banels a day, making it the world’s largest oil pn>^ 
ducer. The Soviets are second tathe United States in oil 
consumption, using about 7.5 million barrels a day. That 
leaves 4 million barrels for export, inuch of it going to its 
communist allies. 

Moscow, even as much as Washington, is concerned 
about the energy future. The Soviets are engaged in a 
desperate strug^e to prove incorrect a CIA projection 
that the Soviet bloc — the Soviet Union plus its six East 
European neighbors and Cuba will import a. signifi- 
cant amount of OPEC oil4)y the mid-1980s. If so,, and the 
Soviets vehemently deny it,, the implications are enor- 
mous. ' -.> ^ V-"" - : i 

Oil plays many crucial roles in the Soviet Union. It : 
provides access- to* much-needed Western currencies,., 
works better than guns and tanks in binding the oii-de- 
pendent Soviet-bloc countries to Mother Russia^ and is inr. 
many ways the lifeblood of the of ten-fragile Soviet econ- 
omy.-* ^ - 

Although misery usually loves company, in this-case 
Soviet energy problems are not entirely welcome in the 
Unit^ Stales. * ^ v* 

If the Soviet bloc begins importing oil in large quanti- 
ties, it would mean heightened pressure for scarce world 
oil supplies. It might also mean that the Soviets would 
push harder — diplomatically and even militarily — into - 
the alluring Mideast oQ region. * 

Already the Soviets have widened their influence in 
South Yemen, Ethiopia and Afghanistan, and unrest in 
Iran has contributed to Arab fears about possible Soviet 
action. The Saudis, for example^ repeatedly have ex- 
pressed fears that , the Soviets may attempt to encircle 
Arab oil fields. 

If that were to happen, the Soviet energy problem 
would become a USenergy problem. And it could become 
much more thaa the ‘‘moral equivalent of war.” It could 
becomeWorld WarllL ^ - 

It is too early to tell whether this scenario will be 
played out. The information is too sketchy, and those. 


wno keep tabs on the Soviet Union for a living can’t seem * 
to agree. j 

Ihe CIA, despite widespread criticism of its analysis, | 
has stood by two reports in 1977 that predicted the Soviet | 
bloc would become a net importer of oil by 1985. The CIA 
has, hdwever, scaled back its original predictions. It now 
says the Soviet bldC will import 15 to 3 million barrels a 
day by 1985 rather than 3.5 to 4.5 miliion. > . } 

“We have been working on a major update of those re- 
ports,” a CIA spokesman said recently. “Right now we 
have no timetable on when it. will be completed; we hope 
sometime this summer or early falL But as of now those 
numbers are still our best estimate. Of course^ those, 
numbers should be considered flexible. They depend on 
any measures the Soviets might take to prevent a short- 
fall from occuning.” / ; - : 

'Hie reason for the hedging is that the CIA is not pes- 
simistic about Soviet oil potential; it is pessimistic about 
whether the Soviets will be able to get the oil out of the 
ground during the next decade:. / 

Most new Soviet oil production is expected to come 
from east of the Urals, in sparsely populated western Si* 
beria. It is a region that makes Alaska look like a driller’s 
-paradise. 

The CIA doubts that Soviet oil technology, ques-- 
tioned worldwide, will be able to meet the challenge. The 
1977 reports particularly stressed Soviet inability to ag- 
gressively pursue exploration and development (produc- 
tion) drilling at the same time. 

Marshall I. Goldman, a professor at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and a member of the Russian Research Institute at 
Harvard University, questions many of the basic a&r 
sumptions of the CIA analysis. v • t 

“The difference between my view and the CIA’s is - 
that mine is an economic approach and theiris is an engi- 
neering approach,” Goldman says. 

/ He says the CIA is correct about the engineering dif- 
ficulties the Soviets face, but he argues that the econom- 
ic necessity of exporting oil to obtain hard currencies 
will spur them on to import the Western technology ta 
boost production and switch to alternative fuels to free., 
oil for exports " ^ 

Goldman also says the ClX reports failed to consider^ 
the prospects for energy conservation and the possibility " 
of finding oil offshore. 

He says oil exports earn the Soviets half of . their hard ^ 
currency.“Without it, they are stuck,” he says.“They 
won’t be able to pay for their imports. They’ll do any- 
thing to avoid importing oil” 

. - : Professor Arthur Wright of Purdue Univenity. an- 
other Soviet watcher, agrees with Goldman. He claims 
the CIA studies wei-e taken njut of context by the Carter 
Administration, which took the unusual step of releasing 
them just as the Carter National Energy Plan went to. 
Congress. “The reports were just political tools,” he says. 

Professor Bob Campbell of Indiana University who • 
r has written several books on the Soviet economy says the r 
validity of the CIA reports hinges on the ability of the : 

' Soviets to curb domestic oil consumption. * , . i 
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‘The Soviets use oil in many ways that are wasteful,” | 
he says. “If they can reduce the waste and shift to alter- 
native energy forms, they shouldn’t have too many prob- 1 
lems.” , 

As for producation, he says, “I think it’s about at a ' 
peak now, The/re going to have a hard time going be- : 
yond that, and the/re going to have their hands full 
keeping it at that level.” - ! 

It is difficult to determine who is right. Much of the ! 
data on the Soviet oil industry is a state secret. The Sovi- I 
eto stopped publishing precise export figures in 1977. 
“They didn’t like us looking over their shoulder,” Gold- , 
man says. ‘That may reveal real problems, but so far it j 
doesn’t seem to have.” 

The statistics available indicate that Soviet produc- 
tion of oil and coal is expected to fall short of 1979 projec- 
tions and fail to meet the goals set forward in the five- , 
year plan ending in 1980. Despite the absence of environ- ; 
menl^ists’ opposition or regulatory conflicts, the Soviet 
Union is struggling to expand a modest supply of nuclear 

electric oower. i. 

Natural gas is the one form of energy in which the 
news has generally been good. Last year the Soviets pro- 
duced 13.14 thousand billion cubic feet of natural gas and 
this year plan taproduce nearly i4.3ithousand billion cu- 
bic feet. 

The all-out Soviet effort to keep oil production up has 
caused an inieresdiig relationship to emerge with' the 
United States: ':y .' ^ 

For the Soviets to boost production in the inhospita- 
ble areas where oil is to be found, Western oil technology 
is necessary. The United States is the best source for this 
technology. ^ . . .. - 


This presents a. dilemma for US policy .makers;! 
Should they help the Soviets find oil and in so doing en- ■ 
hance the relative power of the Soviets? Or should they 
reject the Soviet requests for technological help and risk - 
the oil crunch the CIA studies predicted? 

So far the Administration has taken the course of j 
helping the Soviets. Although President Jimmy Carter | 
delayed the sale of drill-bit technology in 1978 during a i 
dispute over human rights, he later allowed the sale to go * 
through. Since then, more than 125 license applications > 
have been approved, worth more than $250 million, the I 
Commerce Department says. 

But there are complaints that the Administration’s 
system for controlling exports to the Soviet Union is too 
cumbersome and slow, and security-minded government 
officials have expressed concern that the technology is 
being used for military purposes. 

Oil and gas pipelines are almost as important as tanks 
and troops in binding the Soviet bloc countries to the So- 
viet Union. Of the six East European members of the So- 
viet-dominated Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, 
there is a strong correlation between energy reliance on 
the Soviet Union and degree of independence from Sovi- 
et policy in. internal and foreign aff^rs. , ^ ^ 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared 9 J'^ly 1979 

on page A-9 


Oil Shortage Laid to ^Friends 


AisoeiAttd PTM 

< The worldwide shortage of oil ia 
“largely the fault of our Wends' 
"in OPEC and not the alleged mili- 
tants,” a Wisconsin congressman 
declared yesterday. 

Rep. Les Aspin (D-Wis.) said un- 
classified U.S. intelligence docu- 
ments show that the- 13 nations of 
the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries^ are producing 
3.9 million barr^ a day less than 
they could on continuing basis. 

Although the new revolutionary* 
government in Iran accounts for 
40 percent of that underproduc- 
tion, Saudi Arab^ Kuwait, Qatar 
and Abu Dhabi are re^onaWe f or . 
nearly 60 percent, Aspin said. 

He said these conservative, West-' 
em-oxiented monarchies have been 
“consciously depressing production 
(and) causing the shortage. In tum,^ 
it is the shortage that allows OPEC' 
to keep raising prices.” . 

In contrast, Aspm said, Iraq, Al- 
geria and Libya,, three of the most 


militant Arab states, are producing 
at or near their full sustainable 
capacity. 

Iraq, which has averaged more 
than 3.1 million barreU a day for 
more than six months, is producing 
oil “full blast and in recent months 
has poured out more oil than en- 
gineers actually thought she was 
capable of producing,” he said. 

Algeria. has been producing LI 
million barrels a day, its maximum 
amount,, and Libya has average 97 
percent of its sustainable produc- 
tion this year, Aspin said. Libyans 
leader, Moammar Qaddafi, has 
. threatened to cut oil production. 

The other five OPEC members — 
"'^ Venezuela, Indonesia, Nigeria, Ec- 
■ uador and Gabon — are producing 
at slightly under 100 percent of 
their capacity, he added. 

Aspin urged...U:S. leaders to try 
to* convince ^tte^four "Arab mon- 
archies that indreased producUon 
would be in their long-term nation- 
al interests. 
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on page 34 


U.S. Grain Ibices Increase on Speculation 
Of Reduced Size of Soviet Union’s Crop 


By Lauris CoHiN 

6’ taff Reporter of TH* Wall Strxbt Journal 

Farmers have only begnn to harvest the 
winter wheat crop in the Soviet Union, but 
speculation about the reduced size of this 
and other Soviet grain crops already has 
triggered a sharp rise in U.S. grain prices. 

The week alter June 8. when the Agricul- 
ture Department trimmed its estimate of 
the Soviet grain harvest the price of 
wheat for July delivery on the Chicago 
Board of Trade rose 38 cents a bushel to 
$4.43. That estimate put the 1979 crop at be- 
tween 170 million and 210 million metric 
tons, well below last year's harvest of 235 
million metric tons. Traders reason that a 
smaller Soviet crop means more demand 
for U.S. grain exports. 

However, the Central Intelliggnce Agency 
thea eatimated the Soviet crop at 185 million 
metric tons, and wheat prices plunged 16 
cents a oushel. The estimate was within tfie 
A^culture Department’s range but above 
the 150 million metric tons rumored on the 
floor of the Board of Trade. 

The Agriculture Department in due to is- 
sue an updated Soviet crop forecast today 
based on a recent tour of winter-wheat 
growing areas by agency officials. If the 
new forecast is substantially different from 
the one issued June 8. grain prices can be 
e.xpected to reflect the difference, analysts 
say. 

On the Board of Trade yesterday, wheat, 
com and soybean prices fell as traders anx- 
iously awaited today’s news on the Soviet 
crop and a separate report on the U.S. crop 
outlook. The U.S. crop was expected to be 
higher than previous forecasts, while the So- 
viet crop was expected to be nearly un- 
changed. despite initial Indications from the 
Agriculture Department that the Russian 
crop would be at the low end of Its range. 

This nervousness shows the Soviet 
Union’s importance as a customer for world 
grain and the high degree of uncertainty re- 
garding the country’s needs, analysts say. 
Officials of major grain-exporting compa- 
nies and other experts agree that the extent 
of buying by the U.S.S.R. will play a key 
role in determining the tightness of world 
grain supplies this year. Moreover, they 
say, the U.S. will be the main source of ad- 
ditional grain for Moscow. But observers 
also say that the Soviet Union’s physical ca- 
pacity for handling imports could limit its 
purchases, despite lagging crop production. 


The Agriculture Department forecasts I 
that world grain trade will increase to be- , 
tween 166 million and 176 million metric i 
tons in the year ending June 30. 1980, up » 
from 138.9 million last year. The Soviet i 
Union is expected to buy about nine million i 
metric tons more than it did a year ago, or 
between 21 million metric tons and 28 mil- 
lion metric tons, up from 15.2 million metric 
tons in 1978-70. (A metric ton equals 36.7 
bushels of wheat or soybeans and 39.4 bush- 
elsofcora.) 

But some experts say Soviet imports 
could exceed the department’s forecast. The ■ 
Soviet Union’s largest grain purchases, 
about 26 million metnc tons, came in 1975- 
75, when their grain harvest fell almost 30% 
from the previous year to 140 million metric 
tons. Since then, a campaign to upgrade the 
country's diet has boosted demand for wheat 
and feed grains. In addition, “they’ve made 
such tremendous improvements” in their 
ability to receive imports that they could 
take more than 30 million metric tons, as- 
serts the top officer of an internatlonai ex- 
porter. 

A vice president in charge of Soviet sales 
for another grain company says that in the 
past the Soviets were abje to import a maxi- 
mum of three million metric tons of grain a 
month. “It’s almost inconceivable that they 
could keep that up for 12 months,” he adds. 
Experts say that the need, to put railcars in 
place to haul such a large amount of grain 
to interior points would probably create se- 
j vere logistical problems. Limited space for 
storing and drying grain could also result in 
bottlenecks, analysts say. 

Under a U.S.-Soviet grain agreement that 
enters its fourth y^ar Oct 1, the U.S.S.R. 
may buy a minimum of six million metric | 
tons of com and wheat and a maximum of} 
eight million metric tons. For the second 
and third years of the pact, the limit was 
raised to 15 million metric tons. Agriculture 
Secretary. Bob Bergiand has left open the 
possibility of raising the ceiling again this 
year, “pending the outcome of the (U.S.i 
crop.” A vice president for a major exporter 
says that “if our crops are better than nor- 
mal, the Agriculture Department would cer- 
tainly let them take more” than 13 million 
metric tons. “Currently, our crops look ex- 
cellent,” he says. 

In feet, market sources say that the So- 
viet Union has probably already bought the 
eight million metric tons basic quota for 
1979-80, which begins Sept. 1. Though export- ' 
ers are required to report large sales to the 
Agriculture Department, they don’t have to 
disclose the destinations of sales until the 
grain is shipped. Sales of com and wheat to 
unidentified buyers for shipment in 1979-80 
total 13.7 million metric tons. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
7 July 1979 

Grain 


Russia wants more 


There are too main ways of assessing 
Russia’s grain prospects: (a) hire James 
Bond or a spy-in-the-sky satellite; or (b) 
more simply, have a look at the Chicago 
futures market, which, via the United 
States department of agriculture and the 
CIA, does these things for you. 

Chicago has been bouncing up and 
down like a yo-yo. The July wheat con- 
tract, after bumping along at around 
$3.15 a bushel for months, jumped sud- 
denly in late April, then soared again in 
early June to a peak of $4.83 on June 
22nd, before dropping some 50 cents. It 
was picking up again this week, on news 
from Russia. 

Last year Russia had a record 2J7m- 
tonne grain harvest, but it still went on 
importing heavily from the United States. 
This year’s Soviet target for the harvest 
was 227m tonnes. It is not going to be 
reached, because of a wet autumn, a cold 
winter and a flooded spring (notably in 
the grain areas of the Don and Volga 
valleys) followed by a too-dry early sum- 
mer. A; month ago the American agricul- 
ture department forecast a range of 
170m-210Tn tonnes. Expectations have 
been lowered since then. 

The effect on forecasts of international 
trade has been dramatic. In the current 
crop year, the Russians have imported 
about 5m tonnes of wheat and 10m 
tonnes of coarse grains. The American 
agriculture department has expected for 
some time that both figures will be rough- 
ly doubled in the new crop year: to 7m- 
11m tonnes of wheat (the International 
Wheat Council says 5m-7m tonnes) and 
13m-19m''tonnes of coarse grains. A total 
of 20m-30m tonnes, in a world whose 
entire international trade in these grains 
(rice is excluded) is only- 150m-160m 
tonnes.. The Tatest forecast, from the 
CIA, puts the guess at Russia’s imports 
still higher: over 35m tonnes. Hence 
Chicago’s surge. 


There is no risk of the Russians starv- 
ing, but their hopes of getting decent 
supplies of grain-fed meat may have been 
put off for yet another year. Nor will the 
world starve, though the present best 
guess is that world wheat output this 
season may drop to around 403m tonnes 
(against last season's 435m), and coarse 
grains drop to 7I0m tonnes (against last 
year’s 740m). Consumption is pretty 
flexible, especially of the coane grains, 
mainly destined for animals. And Ameri- 
can farmers still have some 20m acres of 
potential grain land “set aside”, so that 
they do not produce a glut of grain to 
overwhelm price support policy. 

Big imports by Russia would be good ! 
news for shipowners. They would be bad 
news for the poor of the few third-world 
countries that would then have to import 
wheat on commercial terms. The e.ictra 
push given to American inflation could 
be disagreeable— but not to grain farmers 
or America’s trade balance: an extra 
SI. 25 a bushel on their wheat crop, plus, 
say, 60c on maize, which has moved up 
less dramatically, is worth about 56? bil- 
lion a year to American farmers, $2i 
billion of it in export earnings. EEC 
consumers should not be hard hit: even at 
S5 a bushel, American wheat would only 
just about reach official EEC support 
levels. 
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The Fireman and the Flanks | 

^ ^ ^ 


I HI*, ciicouraginjf word out of NATO the other day, 
following the two-day semi-annual meeting of the NATO 
defense mLniiters in Brussels 13-14 May, is that the various 
members ot the Alliance have agreed in principle to 
maintain an annual “real increase” in defense spending of 
about 3':. through the mid- 1930s. 

Also approved was a substantial increase in expenditures 
for the Alliance’s “infrastructure”— the aircraft shelters, 
port facilities, ammunition storage depots, etc., needed for 
any emergency reinforcement of the combat troops on the 
line. 

Thirty years after the founding of NATO, and 35 years 
after D-Day, those collective pledges arc heartening 
affirmation that the organization's military hierarchy, at 
least, recognizes the seriousness of the continuing Soviet 
buildup and is determined to counter It with equal force. 

There are problems with such promises, though. For one 
thing, they’re not binding even on present governments, 
much less future ones. The announcement of the 3% annual 
defense spending increases was hedged as usual with 
reservations about the economic and political conditions 
within each country “and the risks and difficulties of final 
government and parliamentary approval.” In other words, 
each country will judge for itself what’s economically and 
politically feasible. If experience is any yardstick, most 
members of the .Alliance probably will let domestic 
considerations outweigh their apprehensions about the 
threat to their collective security. 

Another problem is that a 3% annual increase in defense 
spending would be a helpful start in the right direction, but 
no more than that. The CIA estimates that the Sov iet 
Union last year spent 45% more on military manpower and 
armamenu than the United States did— $146 billion vs . 
$102 billion , if the UnVted .States and its NATO allies do 
increase their own defense spending as promised, the best 
Lhat can be said is tha^ we would be flunking higher. Until 
the Alliance faces up to the fact that much greater outlays 
are needed to regain military parity the present 
overvshelming Soviet margin of superiority in conventional 
arms will continue to grow- until the situation is perhaps 
tniiitariiy irreversible. 

What was not said, what was not promised, in Brussels, 
moreover, could be of even greater importance in the long 
run than what was said, and what was promised. There was, 
for example, a realistic recognition that U.S. airlift 
capabilities should be expanded. “By the end of the 
[infrastructure! program,” Don Cook of the Los Angeles 
Times reported on 16 May, “the United States hopes to be 
able to airlift five divisions to Europe within 30 days 
instead of the present capability of two divisions. The 
United States is also to be able to bring in 60 air squadrons 
within the 30-day period as against the present 20-squadron 
capability,” 

That’s all well and good. But what about sealift, the real 
Achilles heel of iHe Alliance? Hundreds of thousands of 


tons of supplies will be urgently needed on ati almost 
immediate basis by the ground and uir units ferried in as 
reinforcements, as well as by those already stationed on the 
Central Front, There is no way to airlift the supplies and 
equipment needed for any conflict which lasts more than a 
week or two; the troops can be flown in, but cvcr>' thing 
else will have to come by ship. 

Uut the ships, simply are not available— not in the sizes, 
capabilities, and configurations most likely to be needed. 
And neither are the naval. forces available which would be 
needed for convoy duty against a Soviet submarine force ! 
about 10 times the size of,, and immensely more capable 
than, the Nazi submarine fleet which almost won the Battle 
of the .Atlantic in World War U. 

If NATO doesn’t build up its anti-submarine warfare | 
forces and U.S./NATO-nag merchant marine capabilities to ! 
insure resupply of its personnel reinforcements, the ground : 
and air units on the Central Front will, within just a few 
days after the start of conflict, be out of fuel, out of 
ammunition, and out of luck— and out of the war as well. | 

The Alliance also is neglecting its flanks. And, make no ; 
mistake about it, those flanks now extend from Indonesia | 
to Italy, from Bolivia to Belgium, across the Indian Ocean i 
and through the waters of the South Atlantic, wherever the ; 
ships must go which bring the raw materials, metals, and ; 
minerals needed by the highly industrialized member 
countries of NATO. In long-range strategic terms it matters 
little that there is peace in Europe if the USSR controls the 
passage of ships to and through the Persian Gulf and around 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

In warfare as in sports it is common sense to hit the i 
enemy where he is weakest. NATO’s greatest weakness is in 
logistics, in its reinforcement capabilities, particularly in ! 
sealift. In such circumstances sound Soviet strategy would | 
dictate an attack not on the Central Front, where the | 
United States and its allies are relatively strong and able to ! 
fight back most effectively, but against the fuel and supply i 
dumps, the prepositioned stocks of ammunition and ; 
equipment, without which the combat forces would be 
helpless, and against the Alliance’s outnumbered naval and 
maritime units both in port and on the high seas. 

Admiral Isaac C. “ike” Kidd, Jr., the now-retired former 
Supreme Allied Comm:tnder Atlantic, liked to compare the 
air units and ground troops in the combat zone to a fireman 
holding the business end of the hose at a fire. So long as the 
water keeps coming through in sufficient volume and force 
the fireman can keep doing his job. But cut the water off at 
the source, or anywhere else along the line, and he is no 
longer effective. 

It’s a homely analogy, but one disconcertingly applicable 
to the present situation in Europe. At their next meeting 
the defense ministers might want to consider that, without 
a hose which is well-secured and in good repair, the fireman 
holding the nozzle is going to get burnt— and. until the hose 
is repaired, so are all the additional firemen rushed to the 
scene. ■ 
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to be fakes 


BySTEVBPARXS 

Sun Staff CorrwspotuUnt 

New York— A photo t e rhni na n turea 
by the House Select Committee on Asses- 
smations to analym film relat^ 
sassioetion of President John F. Kenne^ 
has concluded that four of the Kennedy 
autoDsy photos are forgeries. _ 

Robert F. Groden, a jAoto-optics te^ 

■ nician who served as consultant to the 
committee, said he J**^^***®*^^* 
raises grave doubts about the authwQci- 
ty’ of materials relied upon by fte Hwse 
committee and three earlier tavestiga- 
tions into the Kennedy assassinab^ 

The Sun was shown a copy of his wni- 
ten conclusions, which will be induded m 
-the final version of the committee s report 

to be released later this month. 

“ForT^rd.- Mr. Groden wrote m 
his analysis, '‘my visual inspection of the 
autopsy photos and ^rays 
dence of forgery m fow of tte pht^ 
two color pictures showing the back of the 
President’s head and the same shots m 
black and white. .. 

Mr. Groden’s analysis suggesting tto 
possibility of an eait wound in the 1^ w 
the President’s head is supported by the 
sworn sUtm«its of 10 doctom aiM nurses 
who treated or hairfled PresidMt Keme- 
dy upon his arrival at Parkland Hospi^ 
in Dallas imrii^iately' after he was shot 

November 22, 1963. _ _ 

Tbe Warr«i Commission based its Sep- 
tember (1964) condusion that Lee Harvey 
Oswald was the lone-assas^ in “ 
autopsy evidence that indica^ all the 
shots came from the rear. 'The House <^- 
mittee’s reported conclusion al» is mt 
the only shots which hit the PresidMt 
came from the rear. ■; 1,,. „ 

Mr. Groden condudes that ^ ^eged 


forgery of autopsy photos was acco^ 
plished by tbe “matte insertion process, a 
technique well known in motion pictures 
and widely used in sudi films as “Super- 
man: The Movie.” 

The process works this way: A sm^ 
area is cut out of the larger backdrop film 
into which a new image is to ^rted. 

For instance, the skyline of the fictional 
city of Metropolis was the backdr^ 
a gainst which a horizontally outstretched 
Superman was imposed, giving the- un- 
pression of flight. 

The density of images around tte 
edges, where one negative fits into toe ^ 
er. is reduced so they blend smoothly. One 
negative is placed on top of toe otha and 
a ^tive image is created from this m-. 
sertion process.- o* - •' 

Mr Groden contends that the autopsy 
photos were forged in the , 

A photo showing part of the ba^ 

cadaver's head, conta^g 
bullet would, Mr Groden said, was in^- 
ed over that of a massive eait wound in 
the back of President Kennedy's bead in 
an apparent attempt to conceal the wound 

caused by a shot from the front. _ 

Mr Groden’s analysis of the autopsy 
Dhotos was completed early last silver, 
before his September 7 testimony di^ 
the committee’s pubUc 
den said he was specifically forbiddM to 
discuss the autopsy photos when he tesu- 

Committee sources said 
instnictions were that be wa not aUow^ 
to discuss any aspect of the ca» 
had not been covered ^ 

pubUc sessions. As 
^d witness to be 
former Taas Gov. John B. Connally—the 

danw^to the committee’s ground mles- 

. la midJfnly. a -staff member of. the 

House assassinations committee discov-H 

ered that one of the Kennedy files-con- -• 
taining the autopsy itootos that ^re bmg 
kept in a combination safe— had been ban- 
died by ‘*an unauthorized person,’^ who aj^ 
parently gained acc^ to them sur«p£* 
tioosly. 


Fingerprints were found not ody on . 
the plastic sleeves containing toe photos, , 
but also on the pictures themselv^ i 
Among them were the four photos which 
Mr. Groden contends are forgeries. j 

District of Columbia police tra^ the 
fingerprints to Regis T. Blahnt, a Cwtral 
Intlmgenc* Agency 

sist the committee with f^ needed 
for toe assassinations investigation. 

Police said Mr. Blahufs fingerprints 
also were found on 

and on the sculled “magic ^ wlu^ 
bad b^ crucial in linking Oswald to the 
assassination. . ■ .. '..v 

A CIA spokesman said the agency fired 
Mr. Blahut immediately aftff toe finger- 
prints were identified. The spokesm^ 
Herbert Hetn, said the age^ was sati^ 
tied that the tampering with Kennedy as- 
sassination evidence was “just a matttf of 
personal curiosity." 

Mr. Groden said he subimtted to re- 
port on toe aUeged 

i« to the committee during the last wedt 
of June- about two weeks Wor^t to 
discovered that Mr. Blahut of the had 
tamper^ with the same photograpme ev- 
idence Mr. Groden had been examining 

“It like too much of a coinci- 
dence to me.” Mr. Groden said over the 

weekend. ‘ 

At the close of its hearings last year, 
the House committee released its preli^ 
nary finding that Presidoit Kennedy's 
death was “probably" the result of a con- 
spiracy-that there were at least two gun- 
men. — . ; ' ' - 


EXCERPT 
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By Jim Adams 

^SMCKIUd 

WASHINGTON — House investiga- 
tors say they are not satisfied that 
mare curiosity was the reason a CIA 
agent removed an autopsy photo- 
graph of President John F. Kennedy 
from a committee safe. 

But they do not know what the 
reason might have been and proba- 
bly will never find out. Rep. Louis 
Stokes (D^ Ohio), chairman of the 
House Select Committee on Assassi- 
nations, told the House last week. 

' Stokes said a committee investiga- 
tion has concluded that the GA did 
not direct the agent to rifle the 
committee's safe, which the agent 
was assigned to guard. 

The agent, since fired, has been 
quoted as saying his only reason for 
looking at the photograph was per- 
sonal curiosity. The photograph was 
found outside the safe by a commit- 
tee employe, 

“The committee staff members are 
not satisfied that the motive has been 
established,” Stokes told the House. 


‘They believe mere curiosity is not 
consistent with the fingerprint evi- ^ 
dence." 

The CIA said its own investigation 
concluded that the reason was mere 
curiosity. 

Stokes told the House there was no 
evidence that the photograph had j 
been taken from the committee's of- j 
flee or had been misused, or that j 
anyone had profited from it He said * 
the agent's fingerprints were found \ 
on the inside of the safe indi- 1 
eating that it had been pulled open, f 
and on a plastic cover in a notebook ' 
from which the photograph was 
ripped. 

Stokes said that, in the Initial inter- 
view, the agent denied getting into 
the safe and that, in a second inter- 
view. he “did not admit any wrongdo- 
ing.” Stokes said the agent had ref- 
usiwi further interviews. 

“In the. absence of a full and truth- 
ful confession by the agency employe 
or the others, if any, who were in 
league with him — or substantial 
new evidence — all recognize that 



the matter of motive cannot be ulti^ 
mately resolved,” Stokes said. 

He said he considers the matten 
closed, but would assist any further! 
House investigation. There havd 
been reports that the pennaneni 
House Select Committee on Intelli4 
gence is investigating the incident i 

Stokes* report to the House con- 
firmed Washington Post reports 
about the incident, which occurred 
last July. The newspaper identified 
the agent as Regis T. Blahut The CIA 
subsequently confirmed the agent's 
name and said he had been fired as a 
result of the incident 

The Post quoted Blahut as saying, 
when asked why he would not dis- 
cuss the case: “There’s other things 
that are involved that are detrimen- 
tal to other things.” ! 

Stokes told the House that the ^ 
agent was left alone in the commit- 
tee’s offices by a committee employe, 
but then had to open a closed but 
unlocked door to an adjoining room 
to gain access to the safe. 

The committee employe, an artist' 
making medical drawings of Rennet 
dy’s wounds, returned to find thei 
photograph and the notebook thatj 
had contained it outside the safe,{ 
Stokessaid. _ j 

The autopsy photographs we^ 
kept in the safe, Stokes said, to pre-j 
vent the pictures from ever becom-i 
ing public ^ ^ 

The assassinations committee has 
concluded that Kennedy's assassine 
tion on Nov. 22. 196^ in Dallas probe 
bly resulted from a conspiracy 
volving two gunmen. / 
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HHI Panel Turns 
T o Top Issue, 
Verifying SALT 

By Vernon A. Guidry Jr. 

V/ashir.gton St jr Staff 'Vnter 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee today rarned to the most 
sensitive, technical and perhaps 
most difficult single question of the 
strategic arms treaty debate: Can the 
Lnited States adequately determine 
whether the Russians are cheating? 

Today’s open session follows an 
afternoon spent by the committee 
behind the Capitol’s most secure 
doors going over this question of 
verification, as it is called in arms 
control jargon. 

Scheduled to testify were Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown. CIA Direc- 
tor Stansfield Turner and George 
Seignious, director of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

The administration has main- 
tained that the SALT II treaty is “ade- 
quately verifiable.” despite such 
recent setbacks as the loss of CIA 
electronic listening posts in Iran 
that monitored test launches of 
Soviet liquid-fueled rockets. 

Chief among critics on verifica- 
tion has been Sen. John Glenn, D- 
Ohio, a former astronaut sufficiently 
at home with the technology to com- 
mand credibility on the issue with 
colleagues. 

At a recent committee meeting. 
Glenn made clear that he is still 
very skeptical about the verification 
ability of the United States and is 


I ability to monitor missile tests was 
degraded by the loss of Iran, its capa- 
! bilities remain good enough to de- 
; tect Soviet cheating before it could 
' affect the strategic balance. 

For the first time yesterday, the 
administration picked up endorse- 
ments for the treaty from retired 
high-ranking military men: Adm. 
Noel Gaylor, former head of the Na- 
tional Security Agency, Gen. Russell ‘ 
Dougherty, former chief of the ; 
Strategic Air Command, and Adm. j 
Isaac C. Kidd, former commander of 
the Navy’s Atlantic fleet and former 
chief of naval m’ateriel. • 

Kidd said the treaty supplied 
breathing room in which to correct , 
deficiencies in the strategic position ’ 
of the United Slates. , 

Gaylor said more could be hoped j 
for, ‘‘but I ask what the situation 
would be without this treaty.” 
Dougherty commended the process 
of negotiation and the results of 
SALT II. - 


particularly interested in pinning 
the administration down on current 
capabilities, rather than being.satis- 
fied with programs for future. im- 
provement. ' ■- 

The administration position in 
that regard has been that while U.S. 


I 
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'Some Senaiorz Say an Arms Pact Looph ole A ids Soviet 


ByRICHARTBURT 

Sp<iC;su :o T>« York TiaiM 

'VASHINGTON, July 17 — A new issue 
in :he Senate debate over :he strategic 
irrns treaty has arisen with the realiza- 
rlon 'hat the treaty would allow the Soviet 
L'nion to deploy up to five intercontinen- 
tal missile systems now under develop- 
menc. 

Senate aides said that» during a closed 
'nearing of the Senate- Intelligence- Com- 
mittee last week, Adm. Stansfield Turn- 
er. Director of Central Intelligence, said 
the deployment was permitted under the 
pact's provisions on missile moderniza- 
tion and replacement. 

The treaty allows the testing and de^ 
plo vmenc of an entirely new type of mis^ 
sile as well as the modiftcation of existing 
t>-pes within 5 percent of some of their 
present characteristics such- ^ weight 
and size. . V . ' . 

One Entirely New System Allowed: 

Witnesses for the Government have 
tended to stress that each side^ under the 
treaty, would be permitted to deploy the 
one entirely new; missile system. -But : 
VvTite Hoose and Pentagon aides- xon- .^ 
firmed today that- the -modernization 
provisions would allow the Russians to-y 
deploy five new types of missiles. 

Tlie new ^yiec missiles, including a re-.-; 
placement^ for jbe SS-lS heavy mssile;, 
are said tobe’^irt of a-i^fth genera tion’^ T 
of systema that Secretary of Defense/^: 
Harold Brown disclosed ayear ago. 

As a result of .Admiral Tumeris testi-\ 
mony, some senators critical of the 
treaty are now saying that the Govern- t: 


ment misled them by asserting earlier 
that the accord permitted both sides only 
one new type of land-based miss ile. They 
said that Soviet Union's apparent ability- 
to deploy additional systems could be- 
come a central issue in hearings .neict 
week before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. , - T- 

Pentagon aides, while conceding that 
Moscow could replace its existing force of 
land-based missiles with new- systems, 
denied any intention to mislead the Sen- 
ate. They said that, in testimony before 
the Foreign Relations Cmnmittee last 
week. Secretary Brown aikded to the re- 
placement missiles by saying that /*all 
but one of these new missiles will have to 
be restricted to quite^limited modifica- 
tions of their predecessors." * 

I The aides said the issue of new missile 
systems reflected differences over how 
Article IV of the treaty, was to be inter- 
preted. The^ articles says that each side 
can depl(^ only one "new type" of Iand-| 
based missile. But it'also allows mo^- 
ficatica of existing types as long as the: 
changes do not Increase or decrease the i 
weight, size or lifting power of the 
siles by more than 5 ;^rcent^< 

^ : Critics See Loophole ih Treaty ' 

Opponents of the treaty regard the 5, 
percent provision as a loophole. They say 
that the provision, while restricting al- 
lowable modifications, does not stop the 
Russians from replacing existing models 
with new systems in the next few years. 
Under the treaty, they say, Moscow can 
say that any new missile system is only a 
modification of an earlier type. 

Intelligence officials say that the Soviet 
Union’s new generation of missiles under 
development consists of one heavy,, li- 
quid-^eled missile, two medium-^ize, liq- 
uid-fiAled systems and two smaller solid- 
fuel systems. Critics say that the- treaty 
would enable Moscow to use the new sys- 


tems to replace the existing heavy SS-18 
as well as the SS-17 and 35-19 missiles. 

A Pentagon aide involved in the arms 
treaty did not dispute that the 33-13 and 
other missiles mi^t be replaced. But he 
said the restrictions on increases in 
weight and size-wouid insure chat any 
Uireat posed by the new missiles would 
not be fundamencaily different from that 
of the existing Soviet arsenaL 

He also noted that any new missiles 
would not be permitted to carry more 
warheads than the systems they re- 
placed. As a result, he said, with the ex- 
ception of the one new type allowed each 
side, the Soviet sy«ems could be consid- 
ered variants of existing missiles. 

Thi^ interpretation was questioned by 
aides on the Armed Services Committee 
who said that the new missiles could be 
made more lethal than the weapons they- 
replaced. While the treaty would not 
allow the new systems to differ signifl- 
cancly in weight and size from existing 
missiles, the aides said, the new genera- 
tion of missiles could still be more accu- 
rate and reliable and would be easier to 
maintain. /. . 
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Ex-CIA Director Bosh 
Says SALT II ‘Uoyerifiable’ 


Former CIA director George Bush, who is also 
a Repuoiican presidential contender, has come out 
foursquare against Jimmy Carter’s strategic arms ■ 
limitation treaty. Bush, who has proved himself to 
be a hardliner in foreign policy, recently asked 
rhetorically of his Orlando, Fla., audience— be- : 
fore his rival. Sen. Howard Baker had opposed 
SALT — whether the treaty was verifiable, guaran- 
teed U.S. equality or even held the Soviets in ' 
check. Responded Bush: “The straight hard an- i 
swerin every case. . .No!’’ l 

Aside from pointing out that the treaty permits ^ 
the Soviets to keep more than 300 “very large ICBMs , 
with seven times the power of our largest .MIRVed I 
missile, while we are permitted none of these re- I 
markably destructive weapons,” Bush stressed ’ 
that the treaty was “unverifiable.” As the e.x<hief : 
of the CIA, his remarks take on added weight. 

! 

There is only one question on the subject 
of verification, he said, ‘‘Can we catch the i 
Soviets if they try to cheat? And again, the ^ 
answer is ominous for the United States. The 
fact is that under this treaty, we are virtually I 
unable to monitor whether the Soviets comply 
with its terms/’ 

I 

The Soviets, he said, “have flatly refused to i 
permit on-site inspections to verify such compli* : 
ance. Stans field Turner, the current chief of the ; 
CIA> has testified in closed session before the Sen- ■ 
ate that it will take until 1984 to fully restore the I 
intelligence capability that we had for monitoring i 
Soviet missile tests and development, but that was | 
lost when Iran went up in flames^ j 

“Everyday, it seems, we learn how high a price ! 
we must pay for the loss of our close ties with Iran — i 
whether it is in higher prices at the gas pump, long 
lines at the filling station, or an inability to keep a- 
close eye on Soviet nuclear armament. 

“When It comes to verification of SALT 11, 
Jimmy Carter will ask us to trust the Soviets as he 
once asked us to trust him. But I should say to 
you: a treaty that cannot be verified tomorrow 
should not be rarified today.” 
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Article appeared 
on page A-17 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
17 July 1979 

William E, Colby j 

Soviet SALT Politics 


Weapons systems, military forces 
and intelligence machinery are the 
stuff of SALT n. Debate rages over 
each of these to the bewilderment of 
the public and the delight oCthe ex- 
perts. But th«e is another dimension 
to the debate, which is as important 
^ any single detail The political 
background of the treaty, within the 
Soviet Union and in the international 
arena, must be factored into the 
eventual decision on ra tificati o n ^ 
amendment or rejection. Only by in- 
cluding this dimension can its indi- 
vidual deta ils be given their proper 
weight 

The Soviet Union’s political pny 
cess is certainly different from the 
American. But different interests 
and points of view do exist in the i 
Soviet s}rsteni, and there are proce- - 
dures for resohitlon of those differ- 1 
eaces within the boreancracy, the ' 
party .apparatus and the leadersh^ 
councils. From the record of negotfat- 
lions of SALT IL it is clear that a 
numbw of balancing tradeoffs took 
place in ^e Soviet negotiating posi- 
tion and in Soviet acceptance of the 
final version. Hardheaded Soviet in- 
sistence on retaining the heavy mis. 
sile was balanced by Soviet accep- 
tance of equal aggregate force totals, 
despite earlier arguments that our 
Europe-based and allied »^n c i eir 
forces that' can strike the UASJL 
should be included in the American 
count American insistence on count- 
ing rules was- accepted despite their 
penalizing some single-warhead 
Soviet missiles and launchers by 
counting them as multiples, because 
their prototype was so tested. 

Some Soviet concessions werei 
more apparent than real sucir as the 
agreement to abandon the mobile 
SS16, which was apparently a dud. 
But others will require substantial 
changes in established Soviet prac- 
tices, such as the destruction of 2S0| 
e.ristlng Soviet lannchen, the ttmit to i 
one new missile instead of the usuall 
four per generation, the exchange of | 
data on forces and test notiflcatlonsi 
despite longstanding Soviet paranoial 
about secrecy, and the restriction of! 
the heavy missile to 10 warheads! 
rather than allowing it to be Im-i 
proved to carry its full capability of! 


30 or more. The final text also 
represents Soviet acceptance of fu- 
ture improvements in America’s 
forces through the ]ilX missile and 
cruae missiles, the latter compro 
mise balancing American agreement 
that the Soviet Backfire not be 
counted, with limitations imposed-on 
each side’s weapon. 

These Soviet concessions reflect a 

Soviet political derision that the bene- 
fits of SALT n to the U.S5JI out- 
weigh them. The primary benefit -was 
,the cap it put on the American arms 
race and the danger that the Ameri- 
can sleeping giant might arise and out- 

cllstance the Soviets m this technology 
in the same dramatic -way it did in the 

19601 space race Recognition as an es- 
sentially equal superpo we r also! 
represaits a kmgsought Soviet goalj 
and SALT ITs humericai and quaiita-! 
tive provisions make this plain. 

But a sense of the bargaining that! 
occurred among Soviet decision-mak-i 
ers can be seen from the Soviet reac- 
tion to President Carter’s March 1977 1 
suggestion to “amend” the agree- 
ments reached in 1974 at Vladivostok 
to reduce the Soviet heavy-missile 
force from 300 to 150 launchers. The 
reaction was sharp and harsh, show- 
ing that the 1974 trade-offs were 
viewed as firm rocks in the negoti- 
ated balance, not subject to later 
rearrangement Americans blithely 
contemplating similar amendments 
now should recall the criticism of the 
naivete and brashness of the Ameri- 
can diplomacy in that instance. 

The final text of SALT n reflects 
these compromises made within the 
Soviet government, just as it reflects i 
the compromises made within thej 
U.S. government The treaty before i 
the Senate thus does not satisfy i 
Soviet interest as it does not : 
satisfy every American. But it is the | 
culmmation of a series of mutual! 
compromises and concessions, toi 
which the Soviets contributed in sub- i 
stantial measure. The Soviet political I 
consensus this reflects is a fact that I 
must be weighed as the Senate now! 
judges the treaty. j 

Ratification, of course, is a differ- i 
ent subject in the two countries; but ■ 
the review required for Senate ratifl - 1 
cation could find an analogy on the : 


Soviet side if the treaty is not ratified i 
md an obviously ailing President! 
Brezhnev dies. The succession criaiai 
then would seize the Soviet leader-l 
ship. Previous successions suggest! 
that this would produce an interimi 
period of confusion and maneuver- 1 
ing, followed by the rise a few years ! 
later a new leader and the possible ' 
adoption of new policies. 

Failure of U.S. ratification thus.. 
could open a political interstice in i 
which strategic weapons would bei 
without agreed controls during a' 
Soviet succession struggle. Wholly 
new policies and positions could be 
advocated by contenders for power 
and for support within the Soviet 
leadership. An agreement fully rati- 
fled before the passing of Brezhnev 
could, of course, be subject to actual 
if not legal repudiation by his succes- 
sor, but that would be a much more 
difficult and dangerous defiance of 
American power than drastic pro- 
posals for Soviet “amendments” of a I 
text still not formally adopted by the 
two governments. 

American allies, the Soviet Union 
and its allies and the uncommittedi 
nations closely observe the firmness i 
and competence of the AmericanI 
management of the strategic arms! 
relationship between the United- 
States and the U.S.S.R. Brinksman- 
ship and provocation would drawi 
criticism, but indecision and weak-i 
ness would create doubts. As concern i 
has grown over American leadership i 
in the fields of energy, international! 
fimnce and assistance to embattled: 
friends, so disarray and lack of an 
American consensus in the strategic 
nuclear field could cause qualms 
about basic alliance relationship#- 
and could bring about shifts in the 
center of political gravity from the- 
United States toward the U.S.S.R. 

As the debate moves to include 
these broad political dimensions- 
beyond the details of SALT n, it- 
should also stimulate consideration! 
of the other problems America faces- 
with respect to the Soviet Union. 
These must include our convention- 

SDHIWUSD 
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al-force Imbalance and the problem; 
of dealing with Soviet subversioai 
ana Ouoan J^rdxies. Vve WjSI aJso 
face up to the need for firm support 
of our friends and allla against out- 
side siren songs or internal turmoil, i 
despite cries for our noninterfer* 
ence. 

This dimension need not Tlnk" ail 
Soviets to' 
hostage to our 
satisfaction acron the board. Birt it i 
should alert us to the need to 
appropriate policies, program* and i 
WMpons to protect ourstives and oor i 
allies at each level of threat In thk i 
dimension, the bene. ! 
fits of SALT n can bo bettm- apprecJ. I 
at^ for the talents ahdTesotirces it 
Si? PUtpoeest i 

***^ presented ; 

m S^T H can then be firmly taif^ 
by Americans as a component of a i 
giant step for maniind". that a st». I 
ole U.S.-UASJL relationship could! 
produce!. ^ 


The writer was formerly director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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TH7 DAILY 
15 July 1 97? 




3y JOSEPH VOLZ 


i\^ASHLNGTON— High above 
the.- Soviet Union, four 
United States spy satellites 
are permanent station, watching' 
for Russian missile tests. 

l-suaiiy, two of the four Rhyolite 
satei lr.es. hovering 22,000 miles up, 
are su operation at any one time. 
Their mission: To discover a Soviet 
rriis!iile blast-off within seconds and 
to iuen.iify the missile by using infra- 
red sensors to detect the particular 
infrared ’‘signature’' of that weapon. 

Tbr-,i8 spy satellites, along with 
land and sea-based radars, spy planes, 
v:;ronr!d listening devices and a few — 
very tew — old fashoined human spies, 
rnaXe up the U.S, “verification" team.. 
They will make sure that the Soviets 
do not cheat if the new, strategic arms 
limitaiion treaty (SALT-2) is ratified 
by the Senate. The critics say our 
’ can’t do the job well enough. 

Dhavtse missile development 
The Senate began hearings on the 
treri’-y last wee.k, and one of the 
rr.T'-'r points of the anti-SALT crowd 
w.i > c.ai the Soviets can disguise new 
:tu ' ie development and upgrade 
nc -’Titegic missiles and bombers 
vv/’ - ot the U.S. spies learning the 
fu’ 'tory'in time to stop the viola-’ 

Carter administration is the 
firu '0 publicly admit that the U.S. 
doe:i have spy satellites, but Carter 
has oniered that little more be said 
pubixly. No photos taken by U.S. 

. spy "'iieliites have ever' been releas- 
ed. ‘ ■ 

N-’/erTheless, it is possible 
thro»” 4 h interviews with people ’.vho 
such phctos. to put togeth- 
er .T list of U.S. spy satellite accom- 
plishments. 

Pictures from the photo satel- 
lites, which circle the earth at an 
altitude of about 100 miles and 
speeds of IQ/.'OO mph, showed that 


the Soviet SS-9 missile warheads 
were be mg delivered to the silos in- / 
different containers,! indicating the i 
Soviets- were putting multiple rather ' i 
than single nuclear warheads on each : 
missile. - . ■- | 

e Photo satellites were the first to : 
discover that the Soviets were build- ' 
ing a new super submarine and a new ! 
mini-aircraft carrier. This was before ; 
the vessels were ready for sea trials. 
Apparently the satellites took pic- 
tures of shipyard activity and materi- 
als tracked into the yard. 

^ Central Intelligence Agency 
analysts concluded a few years ago, 
mainly on the basis of satellite data, i 
that the Soviets did not have an ' 
operational antiballistic missile sys--! 
tern for Moscow. The Russians had • 
dug numerous A3.M holes in an at- • 
tempt to deceive the photo satellites..- 

« Through eiwtronic communlca- ' 
tions intercepts by the National Se- 
curity .Agency of Soviet 
conversations, the U.S. reportedly 
ciscove.'^ed the Russian position on 
the SALT-1 talks. (SALT-1 was signed , 
in 1972.) ' • - ; . ■ 

The U.S. has about 50 spy satel- 
lites aloft — they have a six-month life , 
span — compared with more than 3CO ' - 
for the Soviet Union. The “Big Bird"^ t 
spy satellite— weighing 11 tons, com- ; 
pared with the first American spies : 
in the sky 20 years ago, which weigh-- 
ed only 38 pounds— is the workhorse 
of the U.S. spy fleet.- . ' 

Big Bird can take black and white, 
color or infrared television -pictures ‘ 
and can ta.ke a- clear picture- of a 3- I 
foot object from ICO miles up. That^ 
is. if it knows what it’s looking for. 

Can film large areas . 

To solve that problem, satellites 
flying at 200 miles up can film large • 
areas. For example, a U.S. satellite — ; 
and presumably its Soviet counter- 
part-can photograph half of New'*- 
E.ngland in one film clip. 

Photo satellites do have draw— 


jz'cnHnueci. 
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backs— they need clear weather and 
daylight. And because they fly the 
same pattern day after day to make 
sure there are no- significant changes, 
the Soviets often know when the spy- 
in-the-sky is coming and can make 
attempts at camouflage.' 

Satellires are also ■ uncritical, as ; ' 

Air Force's former Intelligence chief 
Gen. George Keegan points out: The : 
satellites spotted and photographed < 
hundreds of Soviet military buildings ' 
but had no way to determine what 
they ’were used for. 

“They’re excellent in counting the ' 
num’oer of above-ground missiles and 
planes; dut CIA analysts sometimes- 
fail to come to pips with the opera- 
tional import of the weapons " Kee- 
gan says. 

Huge ground radars at the* begin- 
ning of- a Soviet missile test flight 
and at the end of the flight in a 
Pacific solashd'^’vn have provided. 

! 

vital information on perfornunce i 
characteristics of the .missiles. Cobra 
Dane, a .U.S. radar facility in the ' 

Aleutians that went into operation in • 

1977, for example, can spot a basket- i 
ball at 2,000 miles. ! 

The Iranian revolt has shut down 
a key CIA radar facility near the 
Soviet test center at Tyuratum. U.S. : 
ground radar” facilities in Turkey, 
which are much fanher from, the test 
center, and possible U-2 spy plane 
flights over Turkey may make up the 
loss. . ^ . 

Not what he said 

But CIA Director Stansfield Turn- 
er reportedly told Congress it would ; 
take until 1984 to compensate for the > 

Iranian losses. Turner now says that 
is not quite what he said but what he . 
did say is classified. ^ i 

Carter has complained that the , 

CIA relies too much on technical ; 
means (sateUite5 and spy planes like i 
the U-2 and the high flying . SR-71) 
and should use more- “regular** 
means. That means human spies, oa 
the ground. ‘ ^ 

. Because^ so much, of the material 
on U.S. intelligence is classified, it is 
difficult for the average person to ; 
determine who is right: Carter,, who 
says we do have adequate means to , 
detect Soviet cheating, or the former 
intelligence officials, who say the 
Soviets will take us to the cleaners. 

However., it does appear the U.S. 

.has the abdity to detect any major- • 
cheating by the Soviets, even if offi- 
cials, canT go into great detail about 
it with the senators who must ap- • 
prove the treaty. In any event,, the 
U.S. must continue to watch- Soviet ; 
weapons development closely, wheth- 
er or not it ratifies SALT*>The point 
is if the treaty is not approved, we • 

•may end up needing better ..verifica- J 
tion. .. . . ' - " 

Joseph Voir, of The Mws Washington 

bt^reatr, coders the PentagoTi. ; *--' : ' 
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THE V/ALL STREET JOURNAE 
Article appeared 19 July 1979 

on page 5 


Ij.o. Can Detect Major SALT Yiolatiorts 
By Soviets, Brcnvn Assures Senate Panel 


'■ 'A Street Jocrnal .v'fi// Heportf-r 

V. AS[::XGT0N -The U.S. will be able to 
CRtcn riRv r7iilitarily threatening Soviet vio- 
Ia::or. o: the new Strate.^c Arms Limitation 
Trear\'. aItno!j;;h minor infractions might go 
iindetecterh Defense Secretary HaroTd 
Brown saui. 

■‘Any cheating serious enough to affect 
the military balance would be detectable in 
sufficient time to take whatever action the 
situation required/’ Mr. Brown told the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The U.S. ability to verify Soviet compli- 
ance 'Aith the SALT II provisions is one of 
the most sensitive issues in the Senate de- I 
bate over the treaty. The pact must win a 
two-thirds vote for ratification. The treaty 
limits to 2,250 the number of long-range nu- 
clear weapons each side can deploy through. 
I9Sv5 and places various restrictions on force 
improvements. 

In response to some Senators* assertions 
that the U.S. won’t be able to spot possible 
Soviet violations. Mr. Brown conceded that 
“no one can pretend that our intelligence 
collection capability is perfect/* But. he 
added, the treaty is “adequately verifiable. 
Our impressive monitoring capability 
doesn't mean that w'e can be certain of de- 
tecting every* conceivable- treaty violation - 
or every conceivable change in Soviet stra- 
tegic forces -as soon as it occurs,’* he said. 
However, “to go undetected, any Soviet 
cheating would have to be on sa small a i 
scale that it wouldn’t be militarily signifi - 1 
cant.’* i 


ier with SALT than without it, replied: “In * 
that case, as in this. I suppose it would de- 
pend on Che alternative/’ 

Part of the verification controversy in- 
volves a section of the treaty that allows 
each side to deploy one new land-based mis- 
sile but attempts to Umit the conversion of 
existing intercontinental ballistic missiles 
into new, more powerful ones. The provision 
bars changes of more than 5% in an existing 
missile's diameter, launch weight and pay- 
load weight. Some Senators, such as John 
Glenn (D., Ohio), say they don’t believe the 
U.S. can monitor changes that small, parti- 
cularly after the loss of intelligence outposts 
! in Iran earlier this year. 

iMr. Brown conceded that small violations 
of the limits on launch weight or payload 
weight may go undetected. If there’s an in- 
crease in one of these factors. Mr. Brown 
said. *T don’t think it matters whether it's 
5D or lO^r. It doesn’t affect our security. 

Major violations of the rules, however, 
could be detected, Mr. Brown asserted. 

Mr. Brown also repeat^ President Car- 
ter’s assertion that the U.S. would abrogate 
the treaty if it discovered significant viola- 
tions but he didn’t list the type of infractions 
he considers major. “It depends how serious 
a riolation is and how clear/’ he said. But 
he added that the U.S. should challenge the 
Soviets “early and strongly” when it sus- 
pects a violation. 


Further. Mr. Brown -said that SALT | 
agreements make it easier to monitor Soviet . 
strategic forces because they ban “delib- j 
erate” interference with the photographic I 
satellites, giant radars and signal collection 1 
gear the U.S. trains on Soviet strategic pro | 
grams. They also establish a number of 
rules and standards that make monitoring 
easier, he saut. “All of the uncertainties we j 
face in S.ALP 11 would be far worse without I 
an agreen^-^* because Soviet concealment! 
practices then be unconstrained," Mr. ! 
Brown tesn ' v<i. > 

Some were bothered by the am- 

biguity of viw^uate-rather than absolute— 

, verification. ’I guess Mrs. Brown would be 
^ a little suspu'ious if you were to come home 
tonight and say you’d been adequately faith- 
ful, Sen, Jesse Helms (R., N.C.) quipped. 
Mr. Brown, quickly seizing a chance to i 
stress his point that verification will be eas- j 


y 
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By CHARLES MOHR 

Special to nie Yortc Tlm-s 

WASHINGTON, July 18 — Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown sought to assure 
the Senate today that the United States 
would be able to verify adequately the 
strategic arms treaty with the Soviet 
Union, but his testimony brought to light 
unresolved issues and disputes. 

Senator John Glenn,J>emocrat of Ohio; 
said that with current methods of intelli- 
gence gathering the United States would 
“not even come close** to being able to as- 
certain whether the Russians have vio- 
lated provisions limiting modifications 
that might be made in Soviet interconti- 
nental nuclear missiles. 

At a public hearing of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee,. Seiiator Paul S. Sar- 
banes, Democrat of Maryland, drew 
from Secretary Brown the statement that 
the Soviet Union did not define “national 
technical means** of intelligence gather- 
ing as broadly as did the United States. 
This, Mr. Sarbanes suggested, may make 
if difficult for the United States to com- 
plain about possible violations of the 
treaty’s provision that neither side may 
interfere with such national means. 

Soviet Attitude Seems Unclear ^ 
Secretary Brown said Soviet officials 
“do not accept** intriligence-gathering 
systems and stations deployed in third 
countries as national technical means of 
the United States. His testimony did not 
make clear the Soviet attitude toward in- 
telligence-gathering ships and planes op- 
erating on or over international waters. 

The absence of an agreed definition of 
“national technical means** may become 
an issue since the Soviet Union may not 
feel constrained to interfere if it regaxxfa 
facilities in third countries as not consu- 
ls tuting such national means. .* 

Regarding concern that Soviet viola-^ 
tions might go undetected, Mr. Brown 
said:-**To have a good chance of remain- 
ing undetected,^ any Sov^^ cheating 
would have to be on so smaa 4 scale that 
it wouldnotbemilitarily significant.’* 


Secretary Brown was questioned about 
a report today in The New York Times 
that some senators were concerned that 
the treaty allowed the Russians to deploy 
up to five intercontinental land-based 
missiles now under development. 

He answered that, in addition to one en- 
tirely new missile, the treaty did -permit 
changes in existing missiles within a 5 
percent range of some characteristics. 

Such changes would not be “militarily* 
significant,” he said, even if they were 10 
or 15 percent of some characteristics 
such as launch-wei^t and throw-wei^t. 
The launch-weight is a missile’s weight 
on launching; the throw-weight is the 
weight it can deliver to a target. 

Glenn Stresses Present Capability .. 

The Defense Secretary said the Soviet 
Union could not be certain that American 
monitoring would not be refined enou^ 
to detect any violation of the 5 percent 
provision. But Senator Glenn said the 
United States should be able to verify the 
treaty by systems that exist now rather 
than depend on systems still under devel- 
opment. > 

* ; Today’s testimony followed a closed 
session yesterday when Secretary Brown 
discussed secret aspects of United States 
monitoring capabilities. Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, Director of Central Intelligence, 
will testify on the same subject in closed 
session next Tuesday. ' 

In answer to questions by Senator Clai- 
borne Pell, Democrat of Rhode island. 
Secretary Brown said that a long series of 
test firings was needed ta develop a new 
or significantly improved weapon and 
that the chanceeof any unauthorized im- 
provements going imdetected “is not as 
high as one in a million/*; ^ ■ 
t' While marginal improvements through 
cheating are widely* assumed to be possi- 
ble, a more serious question is whether 
the Russians could /‘break oub*' of the' 
treaty constraints with rapidly deployed 
newstrategicstrength-. - ' : >-/ * * / 

Secretary Brown and Dr^^WilliM 


J. Perry. Under Secretary of Defense fori 
Research and Engineering, said that 
there was little danger of the sudden ap- 
pearance of many new missile launchers 
and that it takes several years between 
the time a missile is first tested and the 

time it is deployed. 1 

Mr. Brown made the point that the 
treaty provisions prohibiting deliberate 
concealment of deployment as well as in- 
terference with national technical means 
also made it easier in general to gather 
intelligence about the Soviet Union than 
would be the case without a treaty. A , 
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' • • THE WASHINGTON POST 

Article appeared 19 July 1979 

on page A-8 



By Kobert G. Kaiser ' 

and Walter Pincus 

PcstrsfecaJr V/r’icri ; 

Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
a'"know!edged yesterday that the 
United States would have ‘'some un- 
certainty” about Soviet compliance 
with some- sections of SALT II, includ- 
in,:^ the provision banning more than ! 
one ‘'new tj'pe’* of missile during the 
life of the treaty. 

Nevertheless, Brown said. American • 
intelligence can catch the Russians if ; 
they ever try to cheat in a way that ! 
would significantly alter the strategic i 
balance. ^ - ! 

Brown acknowledged that the ban ' 
on more than one “new type” missile 
would not prevent the Soviets — or thei 
United States — froni replacing alii 
their existing missiles with new ones. 
He insisted, however, that these new 
missiles would have to be such close 
copies of the existing versions that' 
they would not provide any signifi- 
cant military advantage. ■ 

Specifically, Brown said, the new 
versions could not significantly ex- 
ceed their predecessors in throw- 
weight — the amount of payload a 
rocket can deliver — or in the number 
of nuclear warheads carried by each ! 
rocket. These, Brown said, were the' 
militarily significant measures. 

At yesterday's Senate Foreign Rela- . 
tions Committee hearing on verifica- _ 
tion of the new treaty. Brown was ■ 
asked about the prospects for new So- 
viet missiles by^' Chairman Frank 
Church (D-Idaho>, who referred fhe 
secretary to a report in yesterday^s 
Xew York Ximes.H The article said 
‘‘some senators'^ felt the treaty' con- j 
tined a loophole after hearing secret \ 
testimony from CIA Director Stans- 
field Turner that* the Soviets could re- 
place all their missiles with new mod- 
els. 

Air Force Gen. David C. chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of St,»rf, testi- 
fied to the same effect in an »>i>en ses^ 
Sion of the committee last we^fk. Jones 
said that if the Soviets cho>^» to de- 
ploy new versions, they would get no I 
appreciable miXitajy advantage from ; 
doing so. : : ^ ;; 

Brown^ repeated this point yester- 
day. He asked committee members to 
imagine what would happen if he 
went to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee to request billions of dollars for 
“entirely new missiles" that have the 
same payloads, Uie. same number of 
warheads, the same yield and the 
same principal- dimensions- as their i 
predecessors^ . r j 


^Neiv- 


“I would be accused, and quite 
rightly, of wasting the taxpayers' 
money," Brown said, adding that the 
Soviets would be doing just that. 

Brown’s remarks illustrate the ex- ; 
traordinary complexity of the “new- ^ 
type” provision. Though he said thei 
permissible new versions ^bf old rock- j 
ets would have to have the same yield j 
(explosive power) and same number of I 
warheads, this is not precisely true. In j 
fact the treaty . permits increases in'.j 
yield provided they do not cause aj 
change of more than 5 percent in thei 
weight of a rocket’s payload. '^The ? 
treaty also permits reductions, but not ! 
increases, in the total number of war- <' 
heads a rocket carries. j 

J 

The American objective for the i 
new-type provision was to limit Soviet 
options for modernizing their missile 
force. According to American intelli- 
gence estimates, the Soviets have at 
least four new missiles now in devel- 
opment. , •* 

Some critics of the treaty charge 
that the Soviets will be able to deploy 
all of these rockets, notwithstanding 
the new-type provision of SALT 11. 

Administration officials acknowl- 
edge that this may happen. But they 
say that the new-tj'pe provision . — 
which limits variations in the size, 
\veight and throw-weight to plus or 
minus 5 percent, compared, to existing 
missiles, and bans any increase in the 
number of warheads — will mean 
these new missiles won’t pose any 
added threat to the United States.. ^ 
Officials acknowledge privately that 
some spokesmen for SALT' D have 
been too loose with their language in 
describing : the^ ' new-type provision,, 
leaving the impression that the Sovi- 
ets will oe frozen' in place by the- 
treaty, except , for. the one new-type 
missile the treaty permits. In- fact 
they won’t be frozen, . just severefy- 
,limited, these officials say. 

Gen. Jones te^fied that the new- 
type definition allows the Soviets to 
replace -a Chevrolet with another. 
Chevrolet, but not .with “a Cadillac or; 

a Volkswagen." 

At yesterday’s hearings senatorial • 
frustrations spilled out in public for - 
the first time during these delibera- 
tions. - * - 

John Glenn (D-Ohio) criticized j 
Chairman Church for rushing through 
the verification issue, saying the com- 
mittee was not prepared for yester- 
day’s hearing. Glenn also charged that i 
the committee hadn’t adequately I 




probed U. S. abdity to monitor Soviet • 
compliance with the treaty. 

Church defended the committee’s * 
work, and said Glenn could have more » 
meetings on verification if he wanted ^ 
them. . . ! 

Joseph R. Biden Jr. (D-DeL) criti- t 
cized the committee’s rule limiting j 
senators to 10 minutes of questioning ? 
at a time.^ This made follow-up ques-] 
tions impossible, Biden said. ■ • 4 

: Glenn said bethought the- United ^ 
States would be unable to know if the ^ 
Soviets exceeded the 5 percent limit * 
on improvements in missile, character- ‘ 
istics using existing means of gath- ; 
ering such intelligence. Unless sati- ' 
sifed on this point, he said, he would ; 
vote against the treaty. ' 

Brown replied that there might be i 
some uncertainty about some orecise i 
figures, but he assured Glenn the So- i 
viets could not deploy a strategically 
significant new weapon that^ violated 
the treaty without being detected. 

IVithout SALT II, Brown saicL the 
Soriets could ^hide many aspects of 
their strategic weapons program (the 
treaty bans deliberate - concealment), j 
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18 JULY 1979 


Kennedy Plot Theory 
Is Rejected by Counsel 
To the Wdrrsn Panel 


special to York Times 

WASHINGTON, July 17 — The lormer 
counsel to the Warren Commission today 
rejected the conclusion of the House As- 
sassinations Committee that the murder 
of President Kennedy was part of a con- 
spiracy. 

David W, Belin, counsel to the commis- 
sion in 1964, said, “The conclusion that 
there was an unseen, hidden gunman is | 
based on incomplete and incorrect inves- i 
tigacion.” 

Mr. Belin, however, did not dismiss the 
House committee's allegation that the 
Warren Commission had failed to explore 
all conspiracy possibilities. “The Warren 
Commission did not have information i 
about C.l.A. assassination plots against ; 
Castro that it should have had,” Mr. 
Belin said, “and which probably would 
have broadened the scope of the commis- 
sion’s investigation.” 

Organized Crime Is Suspected 

The House committee released its re- 
port today. The panel, which spent more 
than $5 million cm its investigation into 
the assassinations of President Kennedy 
and the Rev. Dr. Martin buther King J r., 
concluded that organized crime elements 
had “probably” conspired to kill Mr. 
Kennedy and that two people had fired at , 
the President in Dallas on Nov. 22, 1963. 

The committee concluded that Dr. 
King‘s death in Memphis on AprU 4. 1968, 
“probably” evolved from a conspiracy of 
right-wing St, Louis businessmen. Its re- 
port criticized the Justice Department 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
for failing to explore conspiracy possibil- 
ities adequately.' 

The House committee recommended 
that the Justice Department reopen the 
Kennedy investigation. Spokesmen for 
the F.3.I. and the Justice Department 
said that a decision would be made after | 
a review of the committee's report. j 

Sources on the committee said that its i 
published report did not include a long; 
list of investigative leads the committee! 
staff develops. These leads, the sources j 
said, would be made available to the Jus- 
tice Department should it reopen the in- 
vestigation. 
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en FAGR 19 JtJLY 1979 

Counsel in Assassination Study 
Brightened Panel’s Reputation 




By WENDELL RAWLS Jr. , 

special to The New YorkTirnee 

VrTien he was appointed chief counsel 
to the srrife-tom House Select Commit- 
tee on Assassinations and assumed the 
burden of brl^tening the legislative 
and investigative reputation of that 
panel, George Robert Blakey stood be- 
fore a gathering of reporters and said 
with a flinty grin:, 

“This press conference was called to 
announce that this is our last press con-. 
ference/* - * • • t y 

He was not altogether joking. The 
next news conference was not held until 
more than a year later and was virtu- 
ally simultaneous with the committee’s p 
first public hearings into the murders 
of President Kennedy and the Rev. Dr; ‘ 
Martin Luther King Jr.. v ■ 

The last news conference was held : 
; yesterday when the committee for- 1 
mally released its 686-pagelfmai re-- 
port, which said that its investigatioiiy 
of the assassinations bad found that^i 
' both President Kennedy and Dr. King 
; had “probably” been killed as a result 
; of conspiracies. The committee urged . 
i the Justice Department to pursue its 
I conspiracy leads. ^ r ,^o ; 

Pane! Chairman Resigned ; > 

Mr. Blakey joined the committee at a 
time when it seemed likely that it 
would be dissolved by Congress, which 
appeared to despair over the panel’s in- 
ternal warfare. The committee was 
also accused of being disorganized and 
unproductive. . 

The committee’s^' chairman. Repre- 
sentative Henry B. Gonzales, a Texas 
Democrat, tried to dismiss the chief 
counsel, Richard A. Sprague^of Phila- 
delphia, but the committee members.* 
backed the counsel against the chairs 
man. Mr. Gonzales resigned and was 
replaced by Representative Louis 
Stokes, Democrat of Ohio. . ; . eA - 


Then Mr. Sprague was replaced by 
Mr. Blakey, a professor at ComeU Uni- 
versity Law School. When be arrived at 
his new office he found an investigation ' 
that had under way for six months 

but had rii^ «en a single classified 
document -rv^m the Federal Bureau of 
Investig ar.t, ^ or the Central Iptelli - 
genceAg^ \ 3;._ 

Pi* 4ob Is Described ^ 


Mr. job was to put a staff to- " 

gether, pUu cne investigations of two of 
the most ceieorated murders hr the na- - 


tion’s history and present the findings 
to the public. Along the way, there was 
a legislative mandate to judge the ^r- 


lormances of the Federal Bureau of In-^ 


vestigation, the Central Intelligence 
Agen^ and the Secret Service and . 
m^ke legslative recommendatioiis^ . 

Mr. Bjakey was one of jJ5^^pl¥con- 
sidered for the job, Mr. Stokes said, 
and one of 13 persons interviewed for it. 

Mr. Blakey came under harsh criti- 
cism this week from David Belin of Des 



j Th« New York Tiroes 


<^rge R. Blakey 

, Moines,, the ^ former Warren Commis- 
sion counsel.' • 

In an article in The New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, he accused Mr. 

.Blakey of “excessive- secrecy*’ in the 
conduct of the assassinations investiga- 
tions, said that the committee’s conclu- 
sion that a conspiracy probably existed 



. ■ in the Kennedy assassination “will not 
stand the test of history* ’ and that when 
“all the other inadequacies come to 
light, the folly of the multimillion-dol- 
lar supersecret investigation will be- 
coTnedeartoah.’*^ ^ ^ 

Vv; Response 

Mr.' Blakey said that he would re- 
spond ta such criticism “at an appro- 
^ priate time and in an appropriate place 
;.and at an appropriate length.” < v 

Mr. Blakey was bom Jan. 7, 1936, the. 

’ f son of a Burlington; N.C;, bilker. He 
■graduated with honors from the Uni-- 
’^ versity of Notre Dame and was second 
- in his class at Notre Dame Law School, 
f He was hired as part of a Justice De-' 
> ; partment Honors Program in 1966 and 
^ in 1964- returned to Notre Dame Law 
H School to teach. In 1973, he became a 
£ professor at Cornell and director of the 
. Cornell Institute on Organized Crime. 
'In 1958, he married . the former 
Elaine Menaxd of Schenectady, N.Y. 

• They have seven children. 

Mr. Blakey says that he has little in- 
terest in becoming wealthy or famous. 

: He took a pay cut to work for the assas- 
sinations committee at $47,506 a year; 
and when his job with the committee 
_ ended he declined an offer from a 
; Washington law firm and returned to 
Cornell. 
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ojise Assassinations ] 





By George Lardner Jr. 1 

VTa-shiaxtoa Post Staff Writer i 

.Vifer a SoA million Inquiry that was 
touted for its independence from the 
executive branch, the House Assassi- 
nations Committee wound up its work 
:• esterday by asking the Ju^ce De- 
partment to pick up the loose ends^ 

The 2V3-year congressional investi- 
gation into the murders of .Pres i dent - 
Kennedy and the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr. concluded that both killings 
were probably the result of conspira- 
cies, but the committee .was unable to 
determine the extent; of the plots or 
who, besides, the.joriginal suspects, 
vvasinvolved.*r:.:-,^vK , A, 

‘The findings of Hhe committee 'in 
its two separate; inquiries-- were re- 
markably simnar;*^r.\Chairman Ix)uis 
Scokes (D-OhioX.observed at.a-news 
conference yesterday^i^e were satis- 
fied, in each case, with: the determina- 
tion of federal investigations in 1964 
and 1968 that LeeHarvey Oswald- and 
James Earl Ray: wwerthe respective 
assassins. We did . not' concur, --how- 
ever, with the conclusions that Os- 
wald and Ray had actetf'aldhe:'^ , 

The' committee’s final' report,- made- 
public Tuesday, suggested tentattvely 
that Kennedy’s 1963 assassination may 
have stemmed-from plotting by a bi- 
zarre assortment of gangland figures 
and anti-Castro activists^ It, also, of- 
fered, in .ar footnote,vthe- alternative. : 
suggestion ; that. Os^d f may have ' 
been^ded hy;pne or two, other “left- j 
wing^ type^ whckcquld'have been his 
confederates in- an earlieirattempt on* 
the life bf'Gen.:jrdTnnTV W^eit * N,. * ■; 

The com mitteer said 'itr-considered- 
iVraHa leaders ;CarIos Marcello* of 
Orleans^Kand’^Santor-iiTrafficantd- of 
Tampa *the'lnbst likely’' . gai^ 
leaders to have taken part in an ^ 

JFK plot, but then said.it' was,, in” 
likely” that either had done so.‘ • i, .K 
In the King case, the committee fo- 
cused on the possible involvement of' 
Ray’s brothers, John and Jerry, and 
on what it called: “substantial evi- 
dence” of a St Louis-based conspiracy 
featuring two segregationist business- 
men who had reportedly made a 
standing offer* of $50,000 for'^King’s 
death. But the House panel acknow^ 
edged it^could not be^definite-rlt also 
sharply criticized the FBI for “investi- 
gative excesses,” including the inter- 
ception of James Eaii Ray’s jadhouse- 


mail, that might have jeopardized the 
original investigation. 

I.n any case, the committee wrapped i 
up its work by recommending that the j 
Justice Department “determine! 
whether further investigation is war- I 
ranted.” ^ . 

Stokes said he recognized that some 
would say “the committee should have 
pursued the plots to the point 'of as- 
sessing individual responsibility for 
them,” but he defended the decision ] 
not to do so, partly on the ground that ) 
this was not the proper province of a | 
congressional committee.- • 7 ^ 1 ^ - ^ j 

“We were determined to respect the ( 
rights of subjects of our investigation 
— including possible suspects in the 
conspiracies — and their associates,’' 
Stokes declared. * - 

Asked how the. committee had pro- 
tected the rights of Marcello, TraiTi- 
cante or Ray’s brothers, Stokes in- 
sisted that “the committees has not, inj 
any way, defamed or degraded- any- 
one” with unwarranted conclusions. 

“"We tried to set forth the evidence 
as we found it,” he said. “We did not 
have the right to come to any conclu- 
sions that were unwarranted.” But he 
added that “we had to report to the 
American people,”. ^ r, • r\ - 

A committee minority dissented 
from the findings, primarily over the 
acoustical evidence underpinning the 
conclusion that a second gunman- 
fired at.^ Kennedy from the /so-caned 
“grassy „ knoll” overlooking Dealey 
Ptea in Dallas. . 


I ' 
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Rspovt: TJis Sooh Comes FiTst 


By George Lardner Jr. 

Washiaatoa Post Stafx Writer 

Zy-3n before the Justice Depai't- 
received a copy, Bantam 
Books had it all set in type. 

The merchandising, of the final 
report of the House Assassinations 
Coinmiltee began in a rush last 
Friday, while the rest of the world 
was still . awaiting formal release 
of the paneFs findings in the miuv 
ders of President Kennedy and the 
Rev. Martin^ Luther King Jr. . 

After negotiations , with chief 
committee counsel GJ>-Robert Bla- 
key, a representatiw.’rof the book: 
publishing Company; -^as- provided 
with an '.exclusive- advance copy 
that day,, to pave- the way for an- 
other instant'-, book.- 

It - will '^.feature;' Tamo ng other . 
things, *‘an exclusive introduction’" j 
by Blakey; for a fee said to be 
somewhat less- than $5,000.- A Ban- 
tam publicist r proudly displayed a 
copy of the forthcoming, paper- 
back’s cover to' reporters yesterday 
at a news conference scheduled by 
House committee:members to make 
public the government-printed ver- 
sion of the; findings. After ar few 
mo men tSf Blakey frowned and sent] 
word for the rman from Bantami 
to stop., . • . . g: : ^ 

One of the- centr^ recommenda- i 
tions of the-:‘House.^Fcoiiimittee,^ 
which wound’iUp^-Tti-^o.i 'million 
inquiry- withTvaf series^; of iffy find- 
ings about-^a^aiiglanci': plot,' to "'kill 
Kennedy and racist^ bounty - to 
kill King,v was. :• that 
Department^ review^f t^. work and^ 
continue' the ; inveatigationC -5 p v..: 

As \BlakeyV;>h'a^say 
sis ted - on Jio quoted. I b v:' re- 
porters ' about - the r report^: puts vBitJ 
in ^his work^ior Bantam: ^ ' 

toLtfii'g;ovenmen*^ 
execut^e- branch, specifically tiiat; de-; 
partment called ‘Justice.’ The aammit- 
tee has provid^ a road map tlmt ini- 
cates the points of departure for sut^^ 
sequent investigation that need hot be^ 
limitedfb congressional investigationsr 
are— N'ew" Orleans, in the case of the 
KennedyT^ssassiiution;; St. Ixrois, im 
the case of the King -assassination,: 
The govemmeh V" to live>up to - the- 
meaning of ^‘Justice, *7 can do no less 
than to pursue the course the commit-: 
tee has charted^** : " V v 

Th e Justice, r Departmerrt remains 
noncommittal, 'at least partly because 


It has yet to receive a copy of the 
report. Department spokesman Rob- 
ert Havel said a check yesterday after* 
noon showed it had yet to arrive. 

Bantam’s 736-page- edition, mean-j 
w'hile, had been set in type m Nash-j 
ville and was, at that moment, on the I 
way to printers in Chicago, Record- 1 
ing to associate publicity manager: 
Terry. Bromberg. Priced at $3.95— .in 
contrast to the Government Printing 
Oxfice price of S 6 . 0 O-— it should be on 

newsstands in selected cities' such as 
Washington by Monday, if^not sooner, 
he said. . . . A T -a Vl : 

Besides the special .^ introduction 
by Blakey, it will feature^' a- 2,500- 
W'ord foreword by Tom Wicker, .asso-, 
ciate editor of The ^New^'York TimesJ 
Wicker did not cover the ^sassida^ 
tions Committee’s hearings'; nor: did 
he get a copy of the final report until 
Tuesday afternoon, with 'the rest of 
the press. Bantam’s early copy went 
straight to Nashville over the- week* 
^d, with no time to make a copy of it 
for Wicker. ’ . tF. - :. i 

Even so, Bromberg' A reported. 
Wicker, who was present at the JPK 
assassination, spent the weekend fruit- 
fully , starting with, a personalized ae - 
count from /Nov. 22, 1963, forward" - 
and finishi ng ^esday- night-^ with a 


humed reading of the House commit- 
‘tee’s report. It. was made public Taei-- 
-day --^instead of yesterday ai*origiJ 

nally-scheduled— -because/^The Time^ 
pubUshed a- preliminary-: account of ] 
the committee’s work :Tuesday mon^ 
ing. 

^At yesterday’s news conference for 
the now defunct House committee 
Chairman Louis Stokes (D-Ohio) con- 
lirmed that he had authorized earlw^ 
rele^e of -a - copy for ; commercial 
pnnting, but . skirted a question- aboud 
the prppriety of that actiomAA': . A 


Blaxey refused to comment when 
asked if he had been paid for writLoii 
the introducrion. 

Bantam spokesmen later said he 
had been given “an honorarium of un- 
der $3,000." Concluded Bromberg: “So 

he’s not making off like a bandit by 
any means.” . . ‘ ^ 

At another point in the news confer-’ 
ence, Blakey was asked whether hej 
thought organized crime was responst-"* 
ole for John Kennedy’s death. 4 

“I have no public views to state"9 
Bl^ey replied. ^ ^ H 
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By Charles R. Babcock i 

Xaioinztoa Pest Sizit TrTiittr 

T'r.e FBI has been asked lo begin aa. 
:nve5ri?ation of what the U.S. intelli- : 
rerxe community considers a very 
damaging leak about the use of a lis-i 
tening post in Norway to help verifyi 
Soviet compliance with the SALT II* 
treaty. 

Aciministration sources said yester- 
day that Stansfieid Turner, director of i 
the crA» made the request to Attor-t 
rey General Griffin B. Beil on June ; 
Jo. That same day a New York Times 
article disclosed that the site in Nor- 
•vay was being considered as a way to j 
replace listening posts iiriran and U2 ! 
flights over Turkey as a verification ( 
tool. ! 

The leak about the Norway site was ; 
the latest, in a series of disclosures^ 
during the escalating debate on the 
strategic arms limitations treaty. 

The latest disclosure of classified! 
Information ix considered especially j 
damaging/ intelligence sources said, | 
because so few persons had access to | 
it and it led to a barrage of Soviet i 
criticism toward Norway, which couldl 
endanger the future of the facilities, 
and their expansion. "j 

The leak to Times reporter Richard ! 
Burt was also embarrassing because it 
came just a 'few months after Vice' 
President Mondale had told Norwe- i 
gian. officials during a state visit to i 
Oslo that ,the secret would be pro-J 
tected, one source . *j 
‘•The '-intelligence" bosses/ ‘ were | 
ic reaming, hopping mad»"’ one official j 
said, of the disclosure.i**‘No wonder I 
other governments asfc:whether wei 
can protect- information about: theix^ 
cooperation with us,** ^ •'/ ^ 

Despite the ..high-level outrage at 
the leak, other officials said it wasn't 
likely that' the leaker would ever be( 
pros^uted, even if discoveredL 
agencies never want to declassify the 
relevant documents for use at triaL'* 
one expert in the-field said. 

The grounds for investigation 
would be possible viola tioiTof the espi- 
onage statute barring unauthorized! 
disclosure of classified communica-j 
tions intelligence. | 

The first step in an raiinvestiga-i 
t:on of a national security leak nor-l 
rraily is to send the complaining! 
agency a letter asking for answers to 1 
vhat are known as “the 11 questions.'’.! 


These include a verification that thei 
disclosed material was properly classi- 1 
fled, a statement of how many persons j 
had 'access to it and whether . the j 
agency is willing to make the 'material ] 
public at a trial, - 

A Senate study of such investiga-j 
tions last year showed that only three j 
of 30 recent leak cases were ever re - 1 
f erred to Justice and that none of • 
those was pursued after the 11 ques-j 
tions were answered. ; 

One intelligence official said that,; 
in recent months, the number of re-: 
quests for criminal investigations has 
increased. Lately, the key question of 
whether the agency is willing' to de^ 
classify the documenW needed for 
prosecution has. not been stressed. 

One official acknowledged that the 
goal of such investigations isn't pro- j 
secution aa much as. deterrence. 

It is just, that knowledge that Has ! 
made the Justice Department and FBI i 
reluctant to get involved in these i 
cases, “The intelligence agencies just ' 
want us to do their dirty work for 
them,” one Justice official said. 

Another Justice official expressed 
concern that the continuing debate on 
the SALT treaty 'will lead to more 
leaks of classified information. -This is 
because one of the most contentious 
issues in the debate, verification of 
Soviet compliance, centers on some of 
the nation's most tightly guarded se-' 
crets, satellites and U.S. electronic* m- 
tercept stations in other countries, he 
said, ■' ■ 

In Apr^TLmes. reporter Burt OTotc 
an article about: plans to - use U2 
flights from bases in Turkey as part 
of the verification process."That clm^ 
fied disclosure led to> a political con- 
troversy in Turker that has threat- 
ened that plan. • ^ , -/--w . . 

And Sen. JakS" Gam - (It-UtahL/a 
member of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, complained publicly that 
the administration was leaking stich 
information to .defend its proSALT 
position. ' - • .. 

One intelligence official said yester-' 
day that the disclosure about Turkey 
worried the Norwegians and led/to 
IMondale's personal assurances- -in 
April that the ^ same thing » wouldn't 
happen to them:._ 

“You can imagine 'how nervous our 
allies in the intelligence business ar» i 
getting,” the offidai said. 
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U.S. Satellite Sites in Iran 
Buzzing ■— With Rumors 


8y RajiSamgbabadi 

Time>UX« Newsservice 

BEHSHAHR, Iran— On a hill a few 
miles off this Caspian Sea resort is a 
beautiful mansion that served as a 
love nest for Qajar princes in the 
i9th century. 

The beige building, constructed in 
a delicate- PersQ-Islamic style, is. 
fenced off and closely guarded by 
Iranian air force troops. Behind it. 
in a dense, plush forest, sits one of I 
the Western electronic intelligence | 
sites established in Iran to monitor ! 
Soviet military movements and mes- i 
sages during the former shah’s rule. 

"Contrary to published reports, 
there are four such sites — one Brit- 
ish and three American. The Ameri- 
can sites are here in Behshahr. in ’ 
Moghan, East Azarbaijan, and in 
Kabkan, 30 miles from the Soviet 
border town of Ashqabad. None is 
now functioning, sources say. 

The British site* is in Babolsar. on 
the Caspian Sea. 

The four units were being used to 
intercept Soviet military messages 
and trace Soviet troop movements. 
The sites fell into Iranian hands 
after the collapse of the former re- 
gime last February. ' 

“We got very little of the stuff/* 
said a former agent of the Iranian se- 1 
cret police. SAVAK. “They taped it I 
ail and shipped it home for process--} 
tng via a secret air route.” 1 

‘An Eerie * j 

An urban guerrilla who partici- 
pated in the occupation of the Kab-- 
kan site, said recently. “All we could 
see was an eerie, white, huge half- 
egg nestling on the ground.” 

the half-egg is the site’s radum. or 
“bubble radar,” a fiberglass struc- ' 
ture that serves both as the roof of i 
the unit’s headquarters and as a • 
“one-way radar” 

A Western expert who used to ' 
work at a similar site in Vietnam ' 
notes. “It intercepts electronic mes-‘i 
sages in its range, but gives off no 
x'-a ys Itself. It is immune from detec- * 
tion by electronic surveillance de- 
^'ices,” 

The loss of the sites was billed as a 
major setback for American capabil- 


ity to monitor Soviet compliance i 
with the terms of the Strategic Arms ' 
Limitation Treaty. 

Western correspondents repprted : 
from the Kabkan site that they could 
hear “whirring and buzzing” inside, 
touching off speculation tharthe-* 
units were still functioning, and Ira- 
nians, given to a propensity to be- t 
lieve in conspiracies, kept accusing i 
the U.S. of still running the stations 
by remote control. But. sources in- ! 
sist. they were all wrong. 

The whirring and buzzing came 
from fans left turning to keep the 
place cool. 

I 

Iran Feared Booby-Traps 

For three months. Iranian offi- j 
cials did not open the units, fearing 
they might be booby-trapped. Some j 
revolutionaries bent on “destroying} 
imperialism” proposed that "the • 
structures be demolished. | 

Finally. Iranian air force units j 
opened the stations and ran into noi 
major surprises. According to a sen- ; 
lor civil servant. “Most highly ciassi- ' 
fied instruments have either been 
taken away or gutted.” i 

The fate of the electronic espio- 
nage bases will be decided, he said, - 
when the treaties under which they 
were built come up for review. 

He explained that the government ' 
is systematically reexamining all ^ 
contracts and treaties, especially 
military ones, signed between the 
former shah and “his foreign allies.” ! 

“However, ”he noted, “on princi- ' 
pie, we are opposed to the use of our ’ 
territory by one power against 
another,” 

The official said government 
teams had unearthed documents 
proving that the British had shown 
“an inordinate desire” to sell their 
site to Iran toward the end of the 
shah’s rule. 

‘A Technological xMuseum* 

“The British site is compsed of an- 
cient instruTnents, modified succes- 
sively into monstrosities resembling 
no factory product m the world.” 
quipped a Western expert. 

The British, he pointed out, used 
to watch the Soviet Caspian Sea fleet 
and naval installations. “Their in- 


struments apparently worked. But 
. . . they look^ like pieces in a tech- 
nological .museum,” the' expert 
added. 

Sources.reveal that the British 
and Americans were supposed to 
operate- independently of one 
another other according to their 
treaty obligations. “But they consist-- 
ently cheated, and the shah took iti 
with good grace.” 

“They did not even have the 
courtesy to give us part of the cream 
they skimmed off Soviet secret mes- 
sages.” said an: insider of the dis- : 
banded intelligence community . ! 
They used to tell us not to feel shy' 
and ask for whatever specific infor- 
mation we wanted. Of course by; 
doing so, we invariably ended up let- 
ting them in on our own clues.” 

He also claimed that the British 
used their facility to spy on Iran. 
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While Americans v,ere joyfully cel- 
ebrating their independence last week, 
a serious new threat to their liberties 
was developing at their very own door- 
step: a Cubani;^cd Central America. 
Thanks to Jimmy Carter's enfeebled 
foreign policy, Fidel Castro, 'yhom 
the Administration used to insist was 
something of a benign tumor in the 
Hcmispliere, has been making signif- 
icant inroads into virtually every 
nation between Mexico and Colombia. 
Those advances, furthermore, have 
now been confirmed by a May 2 Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency report, a copy 
of which has been obtained by Human 
Events. 

And if Central America, with its 
sfralegic Panama Canal, falls to 
fhc revolutionary left, can Mexico 
and Vcne/!!c!a, with their strategic 
oil supplies, be far behind? 

A quick look at Central America 
shows the following: Nicaragua is on 
the brink of a takeover by the Sandi- 
nistas, which are Cuban-spawned, 
trained and supplied. El Salvador is 
under mounting terrorist attacks, also 
fostered by the Cubans. Guatemala is 
now threatened by Cuba as well. Pan- 
ama’s rulers, of course, are working 
hand-in-glove with Castro, especially 
in the effort to topple Nicaragua’s Pres- 
ident Somoza. 

The Administration, from the Pres- 
ident on down, has aimed a few, low- 
keyed barbs at Ca.nro, but its rhetoric, 
soft as it is, is still louder than its actions. 
There is some real concern, however, 
even in the most dovish quarters. Rob- 
ert Pastor, the National Security Coun- 
cil’s expert on Latin America, has sent 
a secret memorandum to the White 
House about Castro’s rising influence 
and the deep fears of non-Communist 
leaders in the Caribbean area. 


In a June 18 report prepared for the 
President, Pastor relayed information 
given him by Henry Fordc, the foreign 
minister of Barbados, an island nation 
in the Caribbean. The secret report was 
first broken by the Chicago Tribunes 
"John McClean. According to the Pas- 
tormemo, the ‘ 'Cubans arc all over the 
place in the Caribbean,” and what 
esp; 2 cially worries Forde and such men 
as Prime Minister Eric Williams of 
Trinidad and Tobago and Premier Lee 
Moore of St. Kitts and Nevis is the 
;utal lack of an American response. 

The May 2 CIA memo confirms that 
the Cubans are everywhere,, but it also 
shows they are concentrating their fire 
on Nicaragua’s President Somoza, be- 
lieving him to be the linchpin that keeps 
Central America from falling into Com- 
munist hands. The memo also shows 
that the key vehicle Castro is using to 
try to knock off Somoza is the San- 
dinistas or FSLN, which, even the State 
Department acknowledged in 1977, 
“was founded in Havana in September 
1962 by a group of leftist extremists 
who had been active for some years in 
revolutionary causes in Nicaragua. Car- 
los Fonseca Amador, perhaps their 
most significant leader, was a pro- 
ponent of Marxist-Leninist theory.” 

According to the CIA memo, the 
Castro government believes that 
prospects for revolutionary upheaval 
in Central America have “markedly 
improved” because of the weakened 
position of Somoza and “the ripple ef- 
fect his removal would have on other 
countries in Central America.” As a 
result of this belief, Cuba has intensi- 
fied its efforts to “unify insurgent 
groups not only in Nicaragua— where 
Cuba has concentrated its efforts— but 
in Guatemala and El Salvador as well.” 



Not only has Cuba “stepped up its 
on.-island training of guerrillas from 
each of these countries,” but, for the 
first time in several years, has begun to 
acdvcly supply arms to the Sandinistas. 

It has also beer, successful in persuad- : 

’t 

ing leftist movements and parties in the: 
Central American region to “increase 
their assistance to the FSLN” and to 
funnel Cuban aid to the Sandinista; 
.forces as well. 

A reader could reasonably infer 
from the memo that, without Cuba’s 
critical assistance, the FSLN threat to 
Nicaragua would be dramatically 
diminished. Indeed, it was Castro who 
managed to fuse the various FSLN 
factions into a relatively cohesive, antU 
Somoza unit. In early March, leaders 
of the three major FSLN factions trav- 
eled to Cuba to meet with Fidel. 

“The Cuban leader,” notes the 
memo, “is said to have spent nearly 48 
hours over a four-day period helping to 
hammer out a basis for cooperation. 
As a result of the meeting, a unified 
FSLN directorate was established, 
containing three members from each 
faction. In return, Castro reportedly 
promised that Cuba would incrc^ise 
assistance in the form of money, ar.ms 
and ammunition.” 

In additionr'Castro “reportedly 
urged them to play down the Marx- 
ist nature of their programs. . .and 
to offer to join with non-Marxists 
in forging a broad coalition, FSLN 
leaders have taken steps to comply 
with his request.” 

Key passages from 'he memo suggest 
just how deeply Cuba is involved; they 

wiamuMQ 
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also show that Castro’s major ally in the under- 
mining of Somoza is Panama. Here arc some of 
the memo’s most important excerpts: ^ 

• “Since late September, our information indi- 
cates that Cuba has on at least two and probably 
three occasions supplied arms to the FSLN. On , 
each occasion, Havana has limited its own direct 
involvement by relying on the Panamanian govern- 
ment to transport the arms. Reporting from several 
sources indicates that in late September Cuba shipped 
eight crates of arms— including 50-caliber machine 
guns designed to serve as an anti-aircraft weapon— 
to Panama via a Panamanian air force plane for ^ 
later transshipment to FSLN forces in Costa Rica.” 

• “In early November Cuba made its second 
delivery of arms destined for the FSLN. According : 
to a reliable source, during the week of 5-1 1 No- 
vember three Panamanian air force planes returned | 
to Panama from Cuba carrying crates that con- i 
taincd.AK-47 rifles, 50-caliber machine guns, and ! 
hand-held mortars. By the end of the month, the ’ 
Panamanians had flown these arms to Liberia, 
Costa Rica, where they were given to the FSLN.” ^ 

• “Circumstancial evidence indicates that the j ‘ 
Cubans were involved in the recent activation of ; 
the Panamanian-Costa Rican resupply route to 
the FSLN. Members of the FSLN ‘General Staff* 
reportedly stated at a meeting on 13 April that 
their inventory included an undisclosed number of 
anti-tank rockets of Soviet and French manufac- 
ture that Cuba had provided via Panama,” 

• “Training in Cuba of FSLN guerrillas— which 
has continued at low levels for years — has appar- 
ently been on the upswing, especially since Jan- 
uary. Early that month a Panamanian emissary 
reached an agreement with Fidel Castro to send to j 
Cuba FSLN exiles. . . . On 10 March, a subordinate 
of Noricga’.s (head of Panamanian intelligence] 
said that Panama is serving as a bridge to transport 
FSLN personnel to Cuba where they undergo train- ^ 
ing before returning to Nicaragua.” 

, 1 

• “Evidence on the total number of FSLN gu^r- ! 

rillas who have received .raining in Cuba is spotty. 
Members of the FSLN ‘General Staff’ reportedly 
said on 13 April that C;>ba has trained 300 of the 
FSI. N combatants currently in the field. In early , 
April, an official of the FSLN Terciario faction | 
reportedly said that half of his faction’s regular | 
combatants have received training in Cuba.” j 

« “A major element in Cuba’s approach to the 
Nicaraguan situation has been its effort to encour- 
age leftist groups in neighboring Central American 
countries to aid the FSLN. Havana especially 
wants regional Communist parties to give support 
to the Sandinistas. Toward that end the Cubans in 
early February promoted a meeting in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, that was attended by the Communist ' 


parties from the Central American countries as < 
well as from Mexico and Panama. Cuban delegates 
used the occasion to urge their counterparts to 
bolster their assistance to the FSLN by creating 
safehavens in their countries, providing facilities 
for military training, and supplying arms and j' 

I 

other equipment. Plans were also discussed for a ! 
follow-up meeting later this spring probably in j 
Havana that would prepare a strategy for assisting . 
revolutionary activity throughout Central America.” i 
But Fidel has his eye focused on other areas as \ 
well. So far as Guatemala is concerned, says the ’ 
CIA memo, the "main thrust of Cuban policy at i 
this point — as it has been for several years — is to 
encourage the various insurgent groups to join \ 
together in a common effort to undermine the | 
government.” 

Havana’s closest links ‘‘arc to the Guerrilla 
Army of the Poor (EGP), and the Cubans have | 
used it as a hub to broaden their ties with other in- i 
surgent groups. According to a reliable Guatemalan i 
source, on 12 January a Cuban official met in 
Guatemala with leaders of the EGP, the Rebel | 
Armed Forces (FAR), and the dissident wing of ' 
the Guatemalan Communist party (PGT) to urge ! 
these three action-oriented groups to unify. 

“The Cuban official counseled them to coor- 
dinate plans of actions, to integrate training of 
their respective members, and to make a greater ■ 
effort to infiltrate labor movements . . . . ” j 

In late January, a follow-up meeting was held at 
which two Cuban advisers offered to furnish 
training in Cuba for “PGT dissidents” and “FAR 
members.” For some time, the Cubans have trained : 
EGP guerrillas in Cuba, but arc apparently branch- i 
irig out. ■ • - ' ' 

There is also evidence to suggest that the Cubans I 
may be willing to take a more direct role in conn- I 
seiing Guatemalan insurgents. A reliable intelligence ! 
source says that “in late February, representatives ' 
of the EGP offered the services of three Cuban ‘ex- I 
perts’ to work in Guatemala with the FAR and PGT 
dissidents to ‘coordinate’ the assassinations of 
several government security officials. . . . The Cubans i 
have also worked hard to encourage the orthodox 
faction of the Guatemalan Communist party 
(PGT) to lend its support to local insurgent groups.” 

Cuban actions on behalf of insurgents from El 
Salvador have also been on the upswing. An un- 
tested CIA source reports, for instance, that in 
February “about 50 members of the military hrmy • 
of the Popular Liberation Forces (FPL) — the 
group with which Cuba has maintained the closest 
tics — were in Cuba receiving four months of mil- 
itary and ideological training. The source said that 
upon returning to El Salvador these guerrillas 
were slated to serve as leaders for a force of 2,000 
newly trained Salvadorans representing the ‘Pop- 
ular Militia’ of the FPL-dominated Popular Rev- 
olutionary Bloc. .. . 
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“Cuba has also had links with at least one of the I 
two smaller Salvadoran terrorist groups, the Armed 
Forces of the National Resistance (FARN). Eduardo ! 
Sancho Castaneda — reportedly the FARN’s leading ’ 
strategist— has apparently been his organization’s 
chief conduit to the Cubans. He has maintained 
regular contact with Cuban officials in Costa Rica 
and Mexico and has occasionally travelled to Cuba. 

For some time the Cubans have also been pushing 
for greater cooperation between the El Salvadoran 
Communist party and the various insurgent , 
groups.” 

In other words, Castro is on the march, and the , 
question, as always, remains:- what does Jimmy ■ 
Carter propose to do about it other than talk or 
temporarily join hands with the Communists to • 
call for the removal of rightist Latin leaders? | 
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By -Marjorie Hyer 


Post Stai' Wrlt«r 

V/iliiam Carieroa Townsend, the oc-; 
to^enariaa founder of the Summer In-' 
stitute of Linguistics (SIL) has cate-j 
goricaily denied charges that thisj 
staff has acted as American spies. j 


“Aiy institute has no relation with! 
the CIA,” Townsend declared. ”If any) 
member cooperated witIkthe-CiA he i 
would be dismissed.'* ^ ' i 

Townsend made* the statements ^ 
both in an interview^ here- and in a let- 
ter addressed to Mexican President 
Jose Lopez Portillo, which, he presen- 
ted to the Mexican Embassy in Wash-i 
ir.gton. The letter denied that the in-i 
stitute was an agent of the CL\. j 

Townsend, who said he- was re- ) 
ceived cordially by the Mexican am- 1 
bassador here — “He’s a great friend” ! 
—blamed the troubles of his institute j 
on Communists and on the World 
Council of Churches. ; 

‘ The World Council of Churches fi- ’ 
nanced two meetings of anthropolo-^ 
gists and they (the anthropologists^ re-- 
commended that the- governments getj 
rid of us/’ he said. _ j 

( In WCC-sponsored consultations on j 
missions, held in the Caribbean sev- ) 
eral years ago. anthropologists werej 
sharply critical of the kinds*^ of mis- 1 
Sionary activity that destroyed indige-1 
nous cultures in the process of con- 
\'ert-making.) • , *•: .v 
. Hancq^ck.jtoejrior^of the insti-” 

tute's government liaison office here/ 
described his organization as a ^sden-- 
tuic.-. educational •-organization’^ 
formed “to provide educational mate- 
rials of a high moral order** in. the lan- 
guage of peoples in.remote^pam. of: 
the earth. 

“In no way do we proselytize/* Han- 
cock said. “We do beUeve the Scrip- 
tures themselves provide a philosophy 
of life that motivates people to change* 
their way of life.” ** ^ 

Currently the SIL is operatiag>-ifr. 
more than 30 countries on the basis of 
contracts negotiated with each coun- 
try. ' ■ * ' ,, V _ 

In addition, the^ organization oper- 
ates four graduate level training pro- 
grams in linguistics,. Townsend said, 



at the'^Universities of Texas/ North! 
Dakota.' Washington and Oklahoma. ‘ 
In addition to training SIL staff mem- 
bers for their work with remote peo- 
level courses are open to the general 
public. ^ 

In the field, Townsend explained, 
“Our job for each tribe is to anaiyze-j 
their, language and their grammar, 
collect words for a dictionary. Then 
we translate the New ^ Testament, or 
parts of it, for them— and oh, what a 
difference it makes.” 

Both Townsend and Hancock insist 
that it is the Scriptures themselves 
and not the missionaries that effect 
conversions. According to Townsend, 
the Indian forsakes “drunkenness, 
witchcraft and manslaughter because 
he reads in his own language about I 
the love of God.” , j 

SIL currently has some 4.000 staff j 
members deployed around the world, I 
Townsend said. About half that num- i 
ber are linguists: the other half are 
teachers, printers, mechanics, pUots 
and other support personnel. 

It has a budget of $23 million. “But j 
we re a faith mission, which , means ^ 
that every- worker to raise his own } 
support” from interested congrega- 
tions in this country, Townsend said* ' 

While* disavowing cooperation with 
CIA as a matter of-»policv, Townsend- 
acknowledged that “there was a time 
when the- CIA would come to Olda- 
homa (to the summer program at the 
university) and try to get people to 
answer questions,”., . ^ ^ ,y 




WILLTA.M C.AMEKON TOWNSEND] 
, . . writes to Mexican president ~ 
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Australian Opposition 
To Support IJ.S. Base 


By Peter Coatigan 

3o*ciai to Tho WMtiinnon Post 

CANBERRA, Austraua, July 19 — 
Australia's opposiiion Labor Party to- 
day reversed itself and agreed to sup- 
port continued' operation of a remote 
American military base where more 
than 1,000 U.S—technicians work. 

The party's decision: to join the rul- 
ing Conservative Party in* backing the 
base's presence here came after oppo- 
sition leader. 3iiL Hayden disclosed 
that the base hai no missile- systems 
but is instead a -monitoring station 
that is expected to. be an important 
part of the network for verifying So- 
viet compliance with the SALT II 

agreement. * 

Hayden overcame opposition to the 
base from extreme leftists in his party 
by arguing that adoption of their posi- 
tion, which could.have meant the clo- 
sure of the base if Labor returns to 
power here, might hinder prospects 
for passage of , the --SALT! treaty in 
Washington.. .A -A - 

“The hawks- In the America Con- 
gress will latch on to a decision to ter- 
minate these base arrangements as 
further grist, to the mUl of opposition 
to the SALT II agreement,'* he told 
the party's biennial conference ..in j 
Adelaide. > * j 

The Labor Party's decision means | 
that the base, located on more than i 
one hundred square acres at Pine Gap ! 
in central Australia, will remain open 
regardless of changes of government ' 
here. 

Hayden, 4*7; won the support of the i 
party by a vote of 25-20. The. victory, 
at Hayden’s first conference • as party 
leader, helped solidify his position as 
head of the socialist-oriented party. 

Leftists in the party have been cam-- 
paigning'to have the base closed since 
it built 10 years ago under the su- 
per/isiim of:the .IiS: Central Intelli- 
gence Agency - .The base has-been de- 
scribed as an Australian- American 


space research facility, but its exact ■ 
purpose', had not been publicly re- 
vealed until today. - - 
- The current government of Austra- 
lia, headed by Prime iVIinister Mal- 
colm Fraser, has been, a warm and 
willing host to Pine Gap and other 
American bases.. Tlie Fraser govern- 
ment has another 18 months in power 
before it must call another election, 

In- his speech today, Hayden said, 
“Pine Gap is not. part of any missile 
system,. But its purposes are related to 
the SALT II vesication processes. 

“It is very important, that we bear 
In mind- what is the^ situation with 
SALT II, which is yet. to be ratified by 
the IJ.S. Congress.” , . 

He said it would be a. “painful para- 
dox” if the Labor Party, “with its con- 
cern about international tension and 
conflict,” took steps that could “sub- 
vert” the arms control agreement . 

“If we were to adopt a* hard line 
and make it obvious that the Ameri- 
can bases were imperiled with the ad- - 
vent of a Labor 'government, we 
would be playing into the hands of 
the hawks in the American Congress,” 
he added. “It is as simple as that,” 
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COUNTERCOUP: The Struggle for the ^ 
Control of Iran 

Kermit Roosevelt. McGraw-Hill, ■ 

S 12.50 ISBN 0-07-053590-6 ^ ^ ; 

Back in 1953, convinced that Iran s 
Prime Minister Dr. Mohammed Mossa- i 
degh would bring his country into the ^ 
Soviet orbit, Kermit Roosevelt, then in ! 
charge of Middle East operations for , 
the CIA, coordinated and successfully 
carried out a coup that deposed Mossa- 
degh and restored the Shah to power. 
This fast-paced account reveals the ^ 
plan developed by Secretary of State • 
John Foster Dulles and his brother Al- | 
len, head of the CIA. Roosevelt dis- 
closes how the coup v/as nearly 
wrecked at its inception, names which 
Iranian military and government offi- 
cials cooperated with the CIA, and dis- 
cusses Britain's involvement. He tells 
how the Shah rewarded Roosevelt, and 
how old, ailing, sleepy Winston 
Churchill expressed his own apprecia- 
tion. Theodore Roosevelt's grandson 
recalls the tension, and even the con- 
versations, of a turbulent political : 
event. First serial to the \)/ashington ^ 
Post; Macmillan Book Club selection. j 
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Ins, Outs I 

i 

At Belgian 
Farewell , 

. By Elisabeth Bumiller 

Poor Broclc Adams. He irmocentljr 
showed up at your standard middle-of- 
the-week embassy reception last night,* 
only to be siurounded by people who 
asked: Are you out yet?*' 

. But no,' Jimmy Carter had not ac-* 
cepted the : secretary of Transporta-; 
tion’s resignation, offered ea masse 
with 33 others from Cabinet members 
and top-level White House aides Tues- 
day. 

The resignation fracas hadn’t . af- 
fected Adams, who with his wife Bettjr 
adopted a more or less bigh-on-iife ap- 
proach to the recent brouhaha .“I’m 
not worried in the least,” insisted Ad- 
ams, ‘T like my life.” Said Betty Ad- 
ams: “Never a dull moment.” 

tVho is in and who might be out was 
without doubt the No, 1 conversation 
item at a goodbye party the Belgian 
Ambassador and Mrs. Van Cauwen- 
berg gave for themselves at their Fox- 
hall Road home. As a portion of some 
500 invited guests hunched two and 
three deep over the bar and a liver 
pate shaped into an airplane, specula- 
tion was rampant on what the presi- 
dent might spring next. 

But Chief Justice Warren Burger 
wasn’t speculating, saying he was glad 
- to be- chief justice and not a Cabinet 
member. "Tm not going to be out ” he 
chuckled, adding that he plans to stay 
“around for a while” because his of-, 
fice is being redecorated. .... .. 

C LA Director Stansfield Turner was 
o ne~f those • who was apeculati^ 
even though ne claim^clTo kn owliolh - 
• ing. *^'So dom^tic going on? " 

ne expiaineo. ' < ; • 

As for other converMUoo beyond; 


the we-re-54oing'to-mis5-the-ambassador 
sort., a ^:ood many guests rrar ^ 
veled at the Van Cauwenbergs’ 1 
gant home, modeled after the Hotel | 
de Charolais in Paris and smelling of . 
the flowers that were just about every- 
vvhere. 

‘T'm impressed,” said Louis Balia, 
an 13-year-old who normally might 
i\ave been at a movie with a bunch of 
his friends. The reason for his pres- 
ence at a party filled with people old 
enough to have been his mother— or 
grandmother? “Escort service,” he 
said, explaining that his dad was out 
of town, and his morp needed a date. 

Speaking of dates, socialite Allison : 
LaLand had a hard time finding hers, j 
The problem was the bus shuttle, a j 

service the Belgian ambassdador andi 
his wife had for guests forced to park! 
their cars down the road near Mt.j 
Vernon College. “I had a hard time; 
catching it,” said the*date,- John Gru- 
ber of Price, Waterhouse, who couldn’t 
remember taking a bus. to. a party in his 
whole life. - ' 

As for the retiring Belgian ambassa- 
dor, in whose- honor the party was 
given: After five years on the job in 
Washington, soon he’ll be. back in-Ant- 
Antwerp doing, he said, “as little as 
possible.” -A 
Incidentally, last night was also 
the ambassador’s 65th birthday^ He 
hates the thought of it. 

“A birthday means you’re a year 
older — right? he said. “What’s there) 
to celebrate about?” j 
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Vance, Brown r 
And Brzezinski ■ 
All to Stay 

By Jeremiah O'Leary - 

’■Vashington Star Staff Writer i’ * ^ l 

President Carter is expected to de- ' 
cide within the next few days whlchr. 
of the resignations to accept from' 
his Cabinet and senior staff, v i 

Carter’s entire Cabinet yesterday j 
offered him their resignations in a ’ 
gesture intended to give Carter a. 
free hand to reorganize the top level’ 
of government. Within a few hours^i 
the president’s IS senior White*' 
House staff assistants also offered to / 
resign. 

White House press secretary dotfy- 
Powell, after announcing that the 
resignations had been offerech-said-i 
Carter will carefully and expedi-:] 
tiously review the performance"- 
record of each of his 33 key lieuteiw i 
ants and decide which resignations 
toaccept 

The highest administration •' 
sources later went out of their-'way 
to pass the word that Carter’s na- 
tional security team — Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance, Defense Secre- 
tary Harold Brown and National Se- 
curity Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski j 
— will remain intact. CIA Director : 
Stansfield Turner was not part of the | 

. mass resignation offer. . . ■ 
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ESSAY 

T ricks 

Gf 

The Trade 

By Winiam Safire 


WASHINGTON, July 18 — In a 
flurry of speeches and background 
massages of newsmen, Jimmy Carter 
accused the American people of being 
self-indtilgent, materialistic and mor- 
ally dispirited. This from the man who 
promised to pi-ovide "*a government as 
good as the people.** 

In this first week of hit campaigning 
for renomination in 1980, he came 
down from the mountain with a hatful 
of tricks: 

1, The following-leadership trick: ^ 
With his support eroding, he reached 
back for his 1976 camp^gn gimmick: 
make a show of “listening to the peo- 
ple.*’ This costs nothing and shows re- 
spect. V, 

The point. of the long buildup was 
that he was a goodiistener, which is to 
say he would do what most people 
wanted. He then came before us to say 
“I will lead.” But that is the opposite 
of leadership: that’s followership. The 
trick is to call it leaderships 

2. The can*t-/icfe-*em,-/oin-*em 
tricfe: He apologized for his 30 months 
of failure (* ‘mixed success”) and of- 

j fered this alibi: that he had been too 
} busy “managing the Government” to 
; lead the people. But if you wctild leadh 
' nation, you must show some talent at 
gianaging it: .most Americans have 
concluded that he has not be^ good at 
/that,..; ^ 

Mr; Carter will even join in that ' 

[ criticism, too: With much fan^l^e, he 
! has elicited the mass resignations of 
I his Administration^ And in front of a 
gaping Cabinet, he has finally given a 
tongue-lashing to Ambassa uo r An- 
drew Young- Thus, he shifts the blame 
for his own mismanagement to his 
aides, with whom he .was supposedly 
so busy managing the Government in- 
stead of leading. (Neither Stansfield 
Turner of theC.I.A. nor William Mill er 
of the Federal Reserve, his most di s- 
appointing appointments, were in - ■ 
eluded in^*the Tuesday Morning 
sacre.”) As one wag puts “They’re 
"serving Kool-Aid in the White House ^ 
Mess.” 


1 3. The switch-the-target trick: With 

j pollster Pat Caddell holding the 
weachervane aloft at Camp David, the 
President diagnosed a “crisis of the 
spirit” and did for the French word 
■ “malaise” what Henry Kissinger did 
for “detente.” 

But the ‘ ‘crisis’* is not of the nation’s 
spirit, it is of the Carter Administra- 
tion’s eptitude. The American people 
j have not lost confidence in them- 
selves; they have lost confidence in 
Mr. Carter. The way he turned that 
around was neat. 

4. T7ie satisfying non-sacrifice trick: 
People like to be called on to make sac- 
rifices in general, which is ennobling, 
but when the sacrifice is specified, it 
becomes unfair. The President could 
have stimulated U.S. oil production by 
removing the price controls that subsi- 
dize waste, or — if the “crisis** is as se- 
vere as he says it is — could have cut 
demand by rationing. * ^ 

But that would have meant specific 
sacrifice by real people rather than 
satisfying non-sacrifice. He took the 
route least likely to upset anybody. He 
appointed a committee (or “board”) 
to “cut through red tape,-*’ which 
draws applause until the tape tvums ^ 
out to be the clean air law. ^ * 

5. The timid boldness trick: “We will 
protect our environment,” he intoned 
forcefully, and 65 million viewers 
leaned forward to hear what he would 
do about nuclear power. Silence; that 
was too controversial. Next day, when 
fewer people were listening, he put in a 
line in its favor. The oxymoronic trick 
in this is never to be timid in. using a . 
strong voice to say the word “bold.” 

6. The high-base statistic trick: The 

most dramatic moment in Mr. Car- 
tels War on Prosperity came with his 
resounding ‘ ‘Never! ** He was quothing 
at not importing more oil than in 1977. 
Why pick that year? Because it was 
the highest import year, higher than 
1978, higher than this year. Contrary 
to his audience’s belief, the President 
promised no belt-tightening at all. No 
ceiling for Mn Carter, perhaps a head- „ 
ache for his successor, in 1981: that ^ 
trick was one he learned in the SALT 
negotiations^. - 


7. The bully-in-the-pulpit trick: With 
a severe recession on the way that will 
overshadow even the Lance trial and 
Curran grand jury findings this fall, 
Mr. Carter has laid the blame on (a) 
OPEC, per Sru ELzenstat’s memo, and 
(b) Washington, run by a Democratic 
Congress and opposed by the leading 
resident of Camp David, Maryland. 

S.The changing-characters-in-mid- 
stream trick: The man on the screen, 
in a last-ditch effort to save his politi- 
cal skin, shed his skin. Having 
changed the part in his hair to no avail, 
he proceeded to change the part in his 
mind. 

No longer did we see the real Jimmy 
Carter — cool, soft-spoken, manageri- 
al, the smiling preacher promising 
salvation. We now see the “new” Car- 
ter — strident, loud, fist-clenching on 
cue, the preacher threatening hellfire 
and daxnnation. It is not the same 
man, nor is this Rafshoon concoction 
the real man. If we have come to dis- 
trust the real Carter, will we trust the 
unreal Carter? 

. He seems not to care if his tough de- 
meanor and slap-dash decisions have 
weakened the dollar and shaken the in- 
stitution of the Presidency. To save his 
political life, the President has been 
willing to plunge the nation into an ar- 
tificial 'crisis; to meet that crisis, he 
has created a false and unnatural per- 
sonality. And that is quite a trick. 


✓ 
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THE Vv'' ASHING TON POST 

Article appeared 14 July 1979 

on page A-14 

LETTERS TO THE 


‘^4 Bamned American Patriot ' 

So Dr. Tom Dooley has been un- contact hardly constituted a “tie.” Snt,: 
xnasksd! [A7, July 5). The man may of course, what people like me find, 
have brought medical care and hope to hard to understand is why Dr. Dooley! 
half a miilion deprived souls, but he should be condemned for his willing-^ 
turns out to have been a damned Amer* ness to be debriefed on Communist, 
ican patriot. Very sad. troop movements, etc., at a time when \ 

There were a number of lamentable the free world believed it was in a war | 
statements in this Associated Press for survival against communism, 
story. For example, Father Kegler is There is an annoying pattern in the; 
quoted as saying, “The CLA looked for ahistorical use of historical documents; 
dirt on Dooley. ... It was like what they under the Freedom of Information Act i 
did to Martin Luther King." We know to besmirch good Americans and Amer-. 
the FBI harassed Dr. King , but Fm not ican institutions. I wish The Post could i 
aware of any evidence that the CLA did. find some way of guarding against un-; 

Your headline — “Dr. Tom Dooley’s critical publicity for such “findings." 
Ties to CIA Are Chronicled”— was not ARTHUR W. JOHN, 

helpiuL Intermittent and voluntary Annandale 1 
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Article Appeared THE BOSTON GLOBE 

On Pag e 9 16 July 1979 


Dooley a spy? Why not? 

Re: the article, ‘Tom Dooley, a saintly , 
spy,’’ why not? Was Joan of Arc disquali- 
fied for helping her country? I didn’t real- 
ize Dr. Dooley had “entered politics’ but 
surely we need more “saints in politics. I 
Although their chance of accomplishing | 
anything is sUght, they should be admir^ j 

for trying. ATKINSON j 

Saugus. 
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MTICKS APPEARED FORT LAUDERDALE NEWS 

OH PAGE / ? . 10 July 1979 


Dr. Dooley Was Inspiration 





Tom 

Braden 



I 

I 

! 


WASHINGTON — I read the lines of type so 
quickly that it took me a moment to realize what 
they meant The story was from United Press 
International and it revealed that Tom Dooley, 
the famous jungle doctor of the ’50s whose work 
in Laos had drawn such favorable attention that 
the Catholic Church investigated him for possible 
sainthood, had ties to the CIA. 

Here are the lines which first drew my atten- 
tion and then my ire: 

‘‘Although Dooley inspired people to greater 
Christian service, nearly 500 CIA documents re- 
veal that he kept the agency posted on troop 
movements and villager statements around his 
hospital in Laos in the 1950s.'’ ^ 

The key word is “although,'* which, according 
to my dictionary, means “notwithstanding that" ; 
or “in spite of the fact” ; ♦ i f ^ j 

Am I not correct then in understanding Dooley ' 
as follows: “In spite of the fact that Dooley built ' 
several hospitals in four Asian countries, provided 
medical care for half a million people, won a 
special gold medal 'from Congress and ‘inspired 
people to greater Christian sendee,* he provided 
intelligence to the CIA.” . 

When in heaven's name is this generation of 
^ Americans — I mean the generation which is now 
presumably writing news stories for United Press 
International ^ going to discover that the act of 
performing a service for country do^ not require | 

apologetic “althouRhs.” . ; , . a 

What has happened to us? Will we soon be 
reading obituaries which tell us that so and so 
invented a medicine/ which cured hundreds of 
thousands “although" he served in the front lines 
during the war in Vietnam? .. • 

Will somebody discover that President Carter i 
did great work as peace maker between Israel | 
and Egypt “although" he once served in the US. j 
Navy? " • i 

That Robert McNamara has saved millions I 
from starvation through his work as president of 
the World Bank “although" he once also served as , 
Secretary of Defense? * 


What is all this about? Is this the reason yomg 
eople protest the idea of register^g for the 
raft? Has mistrust of government ^um^ to 
atred of country? You'd think nobody wanted to 
ve here any more. 

I must say I find the revelation that 
)r Dooley (he died of cancer at the age of 34) 
ound time to brief the Department of ^ 

he CIA. on .Laotian troop noov^ents 


I once knew many men like him, not sol 
meteoric in-^ achievement perhaps, but solid | 
achievers nonetheless: businessmen, journalists^ j 
scientists, even tourists who took the time and 
trouble to visit the State Department or the CIA 
on their return from trips abroad and to report 
what they had learned. 

Some of them were self-important people 
without impjortant information. But many had 
fresh insights and morsels of gossip about people 
which helped desk officers get their jobs done 
well. I should think the Department of State and 
CIA were intensely interested in what Dr. Dooley 
had to tell them about Laotian troop movemaits. 
What better and more disinterested wurce than 
this American doctor who was on the* ground?' 

J • 

And the UPI story goes on to say that at one 
time, when Dr. Dooley was accused of spying for 
the CIA, he called the accusation “absurd." So he 
was a liar too? What should we do? Exhume his 
body and put his head on a pole? c . i (. 

Or should we try to find new wap and means 
of teaching this generation that service to country, 
is a duty and an honor and something of which 
man or woman ought to be proud? \ , 

I didn't know what to do when I read that UPrj 
story. I found myself muttering, “I give up.’* j 
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irSW YORK TEGS 
18 JULY 1979 


C,LA. Estimate 
Of Saudi Oil , 

Speci Ai to Thm New Yortt TJmee 

Vv'ASHINGTON. July 17 — The Cen- 
tral Incslligence Agency has lowered 
its estimate of the maximum amount of \ 
o:’ that Saudi Arabia can produce on a i 
sustained basis by 500,000 barrels a i 
day, according to the agency's latest i 
data. j 

The July 11 Issue of the International i 
Energy Statisticai Review, the agen- i 
cy'3 public version of foreign oil pitv ! 
duction statistics, estimates that cur- 
rent Saudi "maximum sustainable ca- ' 
pacicy" has dropped to 9.5 million bar- 
rels of oil a day. The May 2 issue of the 
Review had estimated maximum sus- * 
tainable capacity, or the rate that can 
be sustained for several months, at 10 I 
million barrels a day. . 

The publication did not explain the 
reason for the production-capacity re- 
duction, but it was reported last month 
that the seepage of water into reser- ; 
voirs at Saudi Arabia's Safaniyah field, j 
the world's third largest, had required i 
the Saudis' to reduce their estimates of ! 
sustainable capacity. ' 
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IIEW YORK TIMES 
IT JULY 1979 


C.I.A. Used Satellites for Sp5dng 
On Antiwar Protesters in U.S. 


WASHINGTON, July 16 (UPI) — The 
Csntral Inteliigence Agency used intelii- 
gence sateilitiss in the late 1960*s to spy on 
American students engaged in antiwar 
demonstrations, a series of formerly 

clasaifjgd dnraim^f^ 

The papers. . revealed the CIJL also 
monitored foreign broadcasts of antiwar 
activities by Jane Fonda, the a ct re ss , and 
former Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 

The C.I.A. papers said the que^onable 
spying on Americans ^ orde red **at the 
request of' President Johnson's White 
House— was an attempt to check *'possi* 
ble foreign connections with the U.S. anti- 
war movement." 

The C.IwA. eventually conceded the 
spying— a possible violation of the agen- 
cy'scharter — had failed to find any linkit 
between foreign institutions axMl Ameri- 
can antiwar activists. 

The Centa* for National Security 
Studies, a privately financed research or- 
ganization geoeraiiy critical of American 
intelligence activities, obtained the docu> 
ments under a Freedom of Information 
Act request. 7 , .s . 

The C.I.A. collected the documents, 
known colloquially as the "family 
jewels" because of their closedly guard- 
ed. sensitive nature, during an in-house 
investigation ordered by James R. 
Schlesinger. tiie agency's Director at the 


time. 

Mr. Schlesinger, now Energy Secre- 
tary, requested a report on all C.I.A. ac- 
tiyities that might be considered outside 
the agency's authority. The agency's 
charter forbids the it from engagiiu in 
domestic inteliigence activities. 

The key document in tlM pacdcage — a 
S, 1973, memorandum to 2^. Schies- 
inger from Edward Proctor, Chen deputy 
director for intelligence — provided a list 
of activities "possibly outside CI.A.'s 
legislative charter," 

The area garnering the most interest [ 
was the spying from space on American i 
students; called in the documimts a "re- 
view of satriUte imagery from NASA pro- 
grams to identify photographs too 'sensi- 
tive' for public release." 

The document did not indicate whether 
the pictures were used to estimate the 
Sim of demonstrations or were enlarged 
to identify individuals takingpart. 

The cameras on the American spy 
satellites, which agente at altitudes 
higher than 100 miles, are said to be accu- 
rate enough to record objects the size of a 
suitcase. 

The C,I.A., according to the docu- i 
ments, also kept unclassified files — 
mostly newspaper clippings — on "extre- i 
mists" such as Rap Brown and El- i 
dridge Cleaver, the black activists. I 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUI'IE 

ARncjLi: 15 July 1979 

ay SAC£ 2l 2- 



By Dick West 

WASHINGTON — The next sound you 
hear will be thiit of another illusion biting 
the dust 

I have just learned that the CLA now 
accepts credit cards. 

The CIA — once so secretive it had 
markers idertifying its Langley, Va., 
headouarters as an .iaskan road bureau. 

The CLA — v/here security was so ti^t 
the switchboaixi operator wouldn't give 
the name of the agency when she an- 
swered the phone. 

That CMr- - • 

THAT CLA notoniy now makes some of I 
its publicatiofls and maps available for ' 

sale to the public; you can charge them., 
to your American Eipress account. 

Suffering sjjooksl The next thing they’ll 
be publishing mail-order catalogs for 
cloaks and daggers. Or openLng a rent-a- 
. spv service that gives green stamps. 

And where did I learn, of this latest 
diluting of the CIA mystique? 

■ Did the information come from the Los- 
Alamos library'where Progressive maga- 
zine learned how to build an H-bomb? 

Was It whi.spered to me in » dimly lit 
parking garage by a disgp.intied .agent 
wistfully yea rning for the good old days 
when everybody had a cover story? 

Would the source have been even half 
so dr'amatic! 

Though it pains me' to say so, my 
informatioa came from — yesl — a CLA. 
press kit. ' . , ’ 

It’s tnu^fellm^ espionage buffs. The ^ 


:iA, that long-time sym^l of | 

nanipulation. king of 

,f the “bum bag ” has su^ to the lo^ 
evel of bureaucratic tlackery — a press I 

“a press kit complete with a ^ 

the director’s “command respon. 
sibilities.” 

During the past 

novels based on covert CLA op^MM 
have risen to the sUtus of a cottage 
industry in this country. ^7®“ 

Say Ssume. some enterpr«ing.hack is 
at work on an updated plot. 

touches, are the JjaUaaAoE; 

■iasew - e ^ 

CLA novels. There reaHy ^ 
bearing that number. Accordmg to ^ 
nre^kit its title is “Influence of A^ 
?otechnology and “ 

Yield Potential m the U.i.s>.tw 

Moscow is eager to get 
document because nooody in 
has been able to 

influence of agrotecnnolo^ and i,ycu- 

mate on Russian gram might >»•— ; 

Eschewing microfilms, 
rophones embedded in wisdom 
ret decoder rings, exploding cigan,.^ 
other conventional spy 
Soviet agent carries only one 

“ 3 ^ clever mutation. o£ an 

Express card. j ^ 

And in the next James Bondttovie, W 
—will be- SB i nsurance agenL .waK^^ga^aigdi 


Dick West isz writer /or VmM ^ 

jQteroSitionML 
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NEW YORK TIMES 

article 15 July 1979 

ON Ptr.P. 


World News Briefs 


Moscow Says CJ.A. Places 
Agents at U.N.' in Geneva 

MOSCOW, July 14 (Reuters) ^ A. 
Soviet weekly said today that the Central 
Intelligence Agency^^s^lacina agents 
in key posts at the United Nations in 
Geneva,. 

The^kly, Ne^Thnes, also said the ^ 
agency had set up eavesdropping devices 
in the headquarters of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. 

The report said that, according to 
i Swiss experts. 30 of the 44 diplomats at 
;the United States mission in Geneva 
worked for the agency. It went on to 
j name nine other Americans in United Na« 
^tions posts. " 

The bugging devices reportedly in- 
stalled at the headquarters of the nuclear ^ 
energy agency in Vienna were said to be 
monitored by a 30-man^ team from the 
Foreign Broadcast Infonnation Service 
at the American Embassy in Vienna, the j 
article said. 
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the vO-iHIHG ('^r-CNGTON, DEL.) 

12 JULY 1979 



By PAT OHDOVENSKY 

Wa^hi.’igton Bureau 

WASHINGTON — A solution to the 
“graymail" problem, that has ham- 
pered prosecution of cases involv- 
ing national secrets, was offered 
yesterday by Sen. Joseph R. Biden 
Jr.. D-Del. 

It came with the blessing of the ' 
Justice Department, the American 
Civil Liberties- Union and a half- 
dozen other congressmen of both 
parties. ■: y i 

“Graymail”, is federarjargon for ' 
the problem that arises when classi-T- 

fied infomation could be disclosed: 
at a criminal trial. lu^somecases^i 
the mere threat to disclose sucfei 
i^ormation by defense attorneys 
has caused; prosecutors to drop the 
charges. ' 

^In the bureaucratic lexicon, that's 
not quite blackmail but perhaps a, 
shade lighter. v 

Biden, who has been studying the 
problem for two years asa member 
of the Senate Intelligence Commit- , 
tee. offered a bill yesterday that! 
would pennit the issue to be I 
resolved in the privacy of a judge's ( 
chambers before a trial begins. - i 
: Almost identical measures were j 
subinitted by three House members ! 


and the Justice Department and 
unveiled simultaneously at a Capi- 
tol Hill news conference. 

The legislation would require 
defense attorneys to notify prosecu- 
tors in advance if classified infor- 
mation is to be disclosed as part of 
their case. The judge, after hearing 
both sides' arguments in private, 
would decide if the secret data* is 
relevant to the case using the stan- 
dard rules for admissability of evir . 
dence. ^ ' 

The Justice Department's bill 
also would require the judge to 
determine if the information is pro- 
perly classified. ’ Biden's version 
would allow that decision to be 
made by the attorney general. 

If a judge rules a classified docu- 
' ment is essential to a defendant's 
case, prosecutors could appeal 
immediately ' before the trial 
begins. 

Biden,. who chaired hearings on 
the “graymail" problem a year ago, 
said he “became fed up" with 
repeated examples of defendants 
“who ranged from intelligence offi- 
cials to foreign spies" escaoing 
prosecution through a threat to* dis- 
close secrets, 

Perji^ indictments against two 
ITT officials and former CIA Direc- 
tor Richard Helms were dropped 
because of just such a dilemma, the 
senator said.. * . . , . ; •> 

Biden called his bill “one small 




i : < 


but important step toward insuring 
that the intelligence agencies are 
subject to the rule of law." 


Passage of the bill means “the 
guesswork will be gone" in 
national-secrets cases, said Philip 
B. Heymann, assistant attorney 
general in charge of the criminal 
division, who represented the Jus- 
tice Department at the news confer-, 
ence. ' ' ' ' 


“We will not dismiss cases by mis- 
take,” Heymann said, suggesting 
that prosecutors now are reluctant 
to call a bluff by defense attome 3 rs 
who threaten disclosure or -are 
unwilling to wait for a judge to rule 
on the relevance of classified infer- 
mation after it is disclosed in open 
court.. A?'? 

. “It protects national secrets, it 
protects the defendant’s rights and 
it protects the prosecution," Hey- 
mann said.. Vdd . - . ; 

The -ACLUiand the Center for 
National Security Studies issued a- 
joint statement saying they “wel- 
come" the biU.as a method of 
resolving the “graymail” dilemma 
while protecting “the existing rights 
of criminal defendants.” 1 






jaffered. by. Reps.. Morgan Murphyi 
D-Hl., Robert McQory, R-Ili, and 
Romano Mazzoli, D-Ky. ; . 5 > , 
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24 JULY 1979 



By Walter Riley 

• Washington, July 10— Congressman John 
Murphy (D-NY), Chairman of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, assailed State 
Department denials of Cuba-Panama involvement 
in the shipment of arms to Sandinista guerillas 
(FSLN) in Nicaragua. 

At the beginning of a meeting of the full commit- 
tee Chairman Murphy said that according to a 
recently leaked- CIA report dated May 2, 1979, arms 
and ammunition were flown by Panamanian air - 
force planes from Cuba to Costa Rica from where 
the munitions were later smuggled to guerillas in; 
Nicaragua during the last week of September and 
Novembers to 11, 1978. 'I ^ 

Murphy accused State Dept, witnesses of having 
denied any knowledge of the Cuba-Panama arms 
shipments in their testimony before the House Sub- 
committee on Panama during hearings held on June 
6&7, 1979. 

Murphy stopp««l short of actually calling the wit- 
nesses liars when he said: “It is now apparent that 
they were aware of specific shipments from Cuba 
via Panamanian mili tary aircraft to Sandinista 
guerillas.. .Further, they were . aware that the • 
-.Cubans were involved in the recent reactivation of 
the Panamanian- Costa Rican resupply route to the 
■FSLN...“ ■; ' ’ 

Chairman Murphy niade his statements at the 
opening of the meeting of the full committee which ' 
had been called; “To consider the matter of J 
possible testimony before the Panama Canal Sub-'"' 
committee by Mi , \ntonio Alvarez on a subject of 
^ some sensitivity.’’ ' : 



Antonio Alverez was indicted in Miami as an 
alleged participant in the smuggling of guns from - 
the U.S. to Panama. The same guns were later - 
■ captured from Sandinista guerillas in Nicaragua by - 
the Nicaraguan National Guard. Alverez admitted ; 
to federal agents at the time of his arrest that he was i 
acting as an agent of the Panamanian intelligence j 
service in the procurement of weapons for the | 
Sandinista guerillas. ' J j 

Alvarez, on June 11, 1979, offered to testify In ‘ 
public session before Congress if he were granted , 
immunity from prosecution. Several sources close j 
Alverez have said that he is in a position to be able- 
to “blow the whistle” on the intelligence operations , 
of Cuba, Panama, Venezuela and the U.S., whfere 
Nicaragua is involved.' - ' ' . • 

Chairman Murphy said: “During some two- 
hours of conversation with Mr. Alverez, conducted ' 
in the presence of his attorney, I concluded that he ‘ 
does have broad personal experience in intelligence 
operations in the service of several governments, " 
including the United States.” Murphy added that 
the people have a right to know of military or intel- 
Jigence activities which have a bearing on American 
national interest. T ' \ 

? t ' after -very ? little * debate, 

unanimously voted to subpoena Mr. Alverez and 
grant him limited immunity against prosecution for ; 
his testimony before Congress. Because of Justice 
Department opposition, there is. little hope that 
Congress or the public will hear Alverez’ testimony 
before September. ..... • - I 

’ The White House and the State Department ; 
.^appear to be content with this delay, because! 
Congress will have long since passed Panama Canal j 
^implementing legislation before Alvarez’ testimony | 

■can rock the boat. 
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IH-'j WASi'i .! .'.G rO''. STAR (Red Line) 

' >- '• ■ 19 July 1979 


Moscow Again Ccaming , 
Radiation at U.S. Embassy 

MOSCO vV — The mysterious Soviet 
station that directs microwave radia* 
tion ai the U.S. Embassy here has 
gone back in action after nn'ahpar- 
ent layoff for the Vienna summit, an 
embassy spokesman confirmed 
today. 

‘‘During the week ending July 15 a 
microwave signal (the so-called Mos- 
cow signal) was active, although at a 
low'level,” 0 U.S. spokesman said. 
The Soviet station had last beamed 
microwave radiation at the U.S. 
embassy on April 27. 


y 
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-RTICLS APPZARSD 
U PAGE > 


DEFENSE/ SPACE DAILY, 
9 July 1979 


COiNGRSSSMAN SAYS 
fonarhan Bingham (D-^ 
-r5 percent more on de 
.said this i.s because 
would, pay tor the s-aiii 
army are applied to t'r 
dismns the total cost 
spending on deL'anse is 
Bingham said, and the 
the Soviets with "only' 


"■^.OVIET DErSNSE SPciX'Dl^G OVERESTiMATED. Rep. 

V. ) says that the ClA estimate that the Soviet Union is spending 
nse than the i.u-t-red States is exaggerated and misleading. He 
CIA calrulat-es Sovie:; spen'ding in the dollar prices that the U. S. 
e iorces. ”Th,'.s nt j-ans 'hat the high pay scales ot our volunteer 
o Russians’ con.st r-iored .^orce of over 4 million men, which grossl 
figure," he said. Calfulated in rubles instead of dollars, Soviet 
estimated bv CIA to be "ordy 25 percent larger than our own, " 
CIA admits that this estimate could be 10 percent too high -- leav 
■ a 15 nercent advantage 
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Article appeared 25 July 1979 

on page A-12 

Sen, Jackson Suggests Joint Chiefs 
Hedged on SALT;, Gen. Jones Says No 


By Robert G. Kaiser 

vVasiiinvcon Post Scat/ Wntcr 

Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) 
sa^^ested yesterday that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff altered their testimony 
in support of tfae^ new SALT treaty on 
instructions from the Carter adminis- 
cration^ a charge^tdamiyfiidamed by 
Gen. David C. Jon^ dhainnim of the 
JC3. _ .-v . 

In the second day of Senate ‘Armed 
Services Committee hearings. Jackson- 
appeared to anger Jones with accusa** ' 
tions that the general was over-opti- 
mistic about futxire U. S. strategic 
programs and that he had agreed with 
President Carter's decision to cancel 
the Bl bomber. Jone^ said Jackson 
was wrong on both points. 

Xeithcr Jackson nor other commit- 
tee critics of the new strategic arms 
limitation treaty (SALT 11) produced 
any surprises or evoked any embar- 
rassing testimony from- > the joint 
chiefs at the hearing, a non-event that 
led the administration's SALT-sellers 
to allow themselves a guarded, sigh' of 
relief. - * 

Senators and aides friendly to 
SALT expressed surprise last night 
that the critics’ arguments '’lacked 
freshness," as one put it Like the ad- 
ministration, these senators, had ex- 
pected more firework* on the Armed 
Services Committee than they have 
seen in two days of hearings oh SALT. 

Treaty supporters were also en- 
couraged by the comments of com- 
mittee Chairman John C. Stennis (D- 
M:ss.>» who seemed to come close to 
endorsing SALT IT ^ yesterday with 
nis effusive praise for the adminis- 
tration's witnesses and hi. ' ; observa- 
tion that “what really counts is what 
we're going to do in the future:’? • 

Stennis appeared to mean that the 
country's security would depend on 
future arms procurement - policies, 
not 0 a . SALTT^’The sentiment is firm 


among the people for adequate mili- 
tary protection. " Stennis said. -Count 
on the people.’' 

He also observed that sentiment 
for military programs in Congress is 
more favorable now than just a few 
years ago. - . • • 

Between sessions of the hearings, 
Stennis said he was putting great 
store in the joint chiefs’ testimony, all 
of which continued to be staunchly 
pro-SALT. though qualified by* re- 
peated statements that major pro- 
grams must be aggressively pursued 
to restore a satisfactory U.S. military 
posture. 

In a long day of questioning, the 
joint chiefs revealed some differences 
among themselves, and went further 
than they had with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee earlier in -decrying 
the level of U.S. strategic programs in 
recent years. , 

* But once again they did not budge 
from their collective assessment that 
SALT II is a “modest but useful step" 
— “modest but highly significant,” ac- 
cording to Gen. Lew Allen Jr. of the 
Air Force — provided it is accompanied 
by acquisition of a new MX super- 
missile and other expensive defense 
programs. 

And Jackson's attempt to suggest 
that the chiefs colored their testimony 
to please their civilian bosses, or that 
Jones suffered from unfounded opti- 
mism about the future of U.S. strate- 
gic policy, made no apparent head- 
way. .. , 

Jackson challenged Jones onThis’'^ 
support for the Bl cancellation deci- 
sion. but Jones said he had only sup- 
ported a vote not to spend $750 mil- 
lion more to produce the last twd Bis 
when he knew the plane would not go 
into full production. 

Sen. John C. Culver (D-Towa) inter- 
jected to note that Jackson had. voted 


to go along with the Bl.canceUation, 
which Jackson then acknowledged^ 

Later in the hearings, Sen. Barry M. 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and Sam* Nunn (D- 
Ga.) both came to Jones' defense. 
Goldwater told Jones he had noted 
“the little ribbing Sen. Jackson gave 
;^u;\but'said the failure., te build 
‘more-strategic weapon* wm- the fault 
of five straight presidents and Con- 
gress,: not-of Jones orthe JCS. 

Nunn told Jones, 4 -‘jyou are a credi- 
ble witness with me^andl believe •you- 
to be a man of complete integrity.” 

Under questioning, Jones said that 
the best ‘ situation from his point of 
view would be approval of SALT II 
plus a clear commitment to a range of | 
new strategic programs. If that were* 
not attainable, he added, and he hadi 
to choose between the two, he would I 
prefer: to . have the new programs i 
rather than the treaty. This was as far 
as any of the chiefs would go toward 
the hard-line position that no treaty 
might be better than this one. 

Responding to questions from 
Nunn, Jones acknowledged that the 
Carter administration’s much-adver- 
tised commitment to real increases in 
defense spending was fast dissolving 
under the pressures of inflation. 
There may not be any real growth! 
now, he acknowledged. ' . ^ \ 

He and two other of the chiefs | 
agreed that the United States would,! 
at least literally, lose “essential equi- 
valence" with the Soviet Union some- 
time in the early 1980s. They based 
this on the view that at that time So- 
viet land-based rockets will have the 
theoretical ability to wipe out ail U. S. 
land-fiaseduroqkets,. though U. S. sub- 
marines and boraiTeTs-could retaliate:'- 
. Even, with SALT . II, Jones said, the 
'world would be less secilTe in the 
1980s than it is today: The United 
States must take urgent action to en- 1 
hance its strategic position, the chiefs j 
agreed. 
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Joint Chiefs Affirm Pact Support, 
But Stress Need for More Spending 


By CHARLES MOHR 

special to Th« New York Times 


V/ASHINGTON, July 24 The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reiterated today their sup- 
port of the arms treaty with the Soviet 
Union. But one of them, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, said that, if the United 
States did not have the will to match 
Soviet military spending, he saw no value 
in the treaty and would not recommend 
its approval by the Senate. 

As the four service chiefs, and their 
chairman did before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee two weeks ago, they told 
the Armed Services Committee today 
that the treaty merited the Senate’s sup- 
port. 

But Adm. Thomas B. Hayward of the 
Navy said the treaty was “a mixed bless- 
ing” with disappointing faults and he 
came close to making hiis support condi- 
tional on the approval of programs to in- 
crease military spending. 

His colleagues, in varying degrees, 
placed greater emphasis today than they 
had in previous testimony on linkin g their 
endorsement of the treaty with programs 
to modernize American nuclear and con- 
ventional forces. 

Commitment on the MX Stressed 

Gen. David C. Jones, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, told the senators that he 
found it difficult to say whether he would 
have supported the treaty without a 
White House commitment to go ahead 
^wlth certain weapons systems, such as 
the MX mobile missile. 

He said he did not wsmt to imply that 
the Administration was able to buy off the 
Joint Chiefs with weapons systems. 

Sam Nunn, a Georgia Democrat who is 
one of the more influential Senators on 
military policy, urged General Jones and 
the other chiefs to abandon any Inhibi- 
tions on that score, asking, ” Why is it evil 
to impose conditions?” 

Senator Nunn himself has made clear 
that he intends to use the debate over ap- 
proval of rhe treaty as a tool to extract a 
firmer commitment on military spending 
from the Oovemment. 

General Jones noted that it was not pos- 
sible legally to obligate future Con- 
gresses to spending programs or, in a 
practical sense, to extract a firm obliga- 
tion from the Armed. Services Commit- 
tee. 


Before the day was out. General Jones 
himself said that if the treaty caused 
euphoria and caused the country to ”go to 
sleep” about the need for military mod- 
ernization, then ^probably” the Senate I 
“should not ratify it.” 

Admiral Hayward, who two weeks ago 
said there was no “raging” enthusaism 
for the treaty among the military lead- 
ers, today read a separate statement that 
gave what seemed to be guarded a(> 
proval of the treaty. But he said the 
treaty should be accompanied by greater 
efforts to redress Soviet military ad- 
vances so as to create a bargaining at- 
mosphere that would lead to large reduc- 
tions in strategic forces in a subsequent 
treaty. 

In answer to a question, be said that, if 
the United States “does not have the will” 
to compete militarily, he could not see 
value in the treaty and “would not recom- 
mend any Senator to support it.” 

The qualifications in the testimony of 
some of the military chiefs was wel- 
comed more by Senators like Mr. Nunn 
who hope to use the treaty as a tool to get 
bigger military budgets than by outright 
treaty opponents like Senator Henry M. ! 
Jackson, Democrat of Washington. j 

Tough Questioning by Jackson j 

Senator Jackson, in vigorously chal- l 
lenging General Jones, suggested that 
the Joint Chiefs, in unpublished memo- 
randums to the White House and to the 
Secretary of Defense, had expressed 
^ater reservations about the treaty 
than in their public testimony. 

At one point, Mr. Jackson said General 
Jones’s tenure as Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force and later as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs had been “negaUve in terms of re^ 
suits” in getting approval of the kind of 
weapons systems he now advocated. 
Senator Jackson also seemed to suggest 
that General Jones had not fought with 
sufficient tenacity for the B-1 bomber, 
which was canceled by President Carter. 

Several Senators, including Mr. Nunn 
and Barry Goldwater, Republican of 
Arizona, came to General Jones’s de- 
fense, Senator Nunn calling him a “man 
of integrity.” However, Senator Jackson 
was expected to resume his tough ques- 
tioning when the Joint Chiefs return 
tomorrow. 
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Soviets Said 
To Misuse 
Computer 


By Leonard Curry 

W'ashin^toQ Star Staff Writer 

The Soviet Union has used sophis- 
ticated U.S. computers and other ma- 
chines, which it imported for j 
production of farm and general pur- ■ 
pose trucks, to make diesel engines ; 
for military vehicles, according to ; 
Commerce and Defense Department ! 
documents. ' 

Intelligence reports indicate that j 
30 percent of the engine production 
at the Soviet truck factory on the 
Kama River, is being used for mili- 
tary purposes, Sen. Henry M. Jack- 
son. D-Wash.. says. 

The Kama River plant, which is 
about 500 miles east of Moscow, will 
produce 250,000 multi-axle vehicles a 
year when it is completed. This is 
greater than the combined annual 
output of all U.S. manufacturers of 
similar vehicles. 

Commerce Secretary Juanita M. 
Kreps said Soviet production of mill- j 
tary engines does not violate the * 
1971 license that permitted the ex- 
port of U.S. equipment that is critical i 
to the plant's operations. ; 

“The Kama River truck plant li- , 
censes were issued during the Nixon 
administration and contained no re- 
strictions which we can identify 
limiting the use of the trucks and en- 
gines produced at the factory,*’ 
Kreps said in a letter to Jackson last 
Wednesday. 

“Accordingly, military use of the 
trucks or engines produced at Kama 
River vrould not constitute a diver- 
sion or violation of the law because 
the licenses contained no restric- 
tions pertaining to the use of those 
trucks or engines.” 

Kreps sent the letter to Jackson to 
counteract statements and memo- 
randa of a Commerce Department 
career official, Lawrence J. Brady, 
who contended that the Soviets had 
not lived up to the spirit of the li- 
cense. Brady also said tffejirea^ did 

“not bode well for the SALT H Treaty 
in which we are told that verifica- 
tion rests partly on good faith be- 
tween the parties and the ‘spirit* of 
the agreement.” , 


In closed-door testimony to a^ 
House Armed Services subcommit- 1 
tee on May 23 and 24 and in a memo j 
last Thursday. Brady, deputy direc- 
^ tor of the Office of Export Adminis-: 
tration. warned that the department t 
was covering up Soviet violations. 

Kreps said. “A diversion occurs , 
only when end-use restrictions per- 1 
taining to a license are violated.” 1 
The license did not specify how thei 
I final product was to be used, she j 
^ said. 

‘T believe this definition of diver-’ 

I Sion is excessively narrow,” Brady ' 
said. “Diversion occurs when the ; 
product exported, or the product i 
! manufactured from the technology I 
exported, is used in a manner con- 1 
trary to the end-use representation 
made to the U.S. government at the 
time of licensing. We know that this 
‘ has occurred at the Kama River 
truck plant” 

Although the plant is not com- 
plete, it has been producing at about 
half capacity for several years. Thej 
first vehicles came off the assembly^ 
lines in 1975 and were designed toj 
replace military transport equip-j 
ment that the United States de-l 
stroyed on the Ho Chi Minh traill 
during the height of the Vietnami 
war. government officials said. j 

Under an agreement negotiated! 
between former Secretary of State 
Henry i Kissinger and the Soviet] 
Union, a S500 million license was) 
granted to a consortium of Americani 
companies to supply computers, ma- 
chines and tools for the world's larg-l 
esttruckfactory. j 

International Business Machines i 
Corp. of Annonk, N.Y.*, supplied the i 
computers. Other suppliers were j 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. of WoodclifL N. J., j 
and Swindell-Dressler. now Puuman ! 
Swindell, a subsidiary of Pullman j 
Inc. of Pittsburgh. I 

The Commerce Department is now.| 
considering requests for licenses to ! 
export spare parts for Kama River ! 
plant. I 


✓ 
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L£AXS anj techniques of leaks oc- 
curring during the development of the 
.SALT^r and SALT 11 agreements are 
similar in all respects. The Carter Ad- 
ministration and the Nixon Adminisira-t 
lion desired to have their respective SALT j 
agreements ratified by the US Senate i 
before the Presidential election. In an ' 
effort to expedite the finalization of their 
S.\LT agreements, each Administration i 
has been inclined to make concessions to j 
the Soviets. These concessions were often ! 
not believed to be in the best interest of our ■ 
national security by certain members of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee; hence, 
each side aired its feelings by “leaking** 
highly classified data to the press to sway 
public opinion. j 

Now that we are in the fourth quarter, so \ 
to speak, of the Arms Race Supcrbowl, j 
also more commonly known as the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT^ 
11) agreements, we can expect a rash of' 
leaks until the final whistle blows. Rest, 
assured that there will be one loser— the 
US public. 

My knowledge of and interest in leaks 
stems from my experience in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense as Chief of the 
Investigation Division, Directorate for 
Inspection Services. This office in- 
vestigated major criminal and security 
matters for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the Defense Intelligence Agency. From i 
August 1965 until December ' *72, while 
Chief Investigator, I handler J22 leak : 
cases. Even after I left the i orate for ! 

Inspection Services in Decern 1972 for 
the position of Inspector Ge;e.‘'ii of the, 
rewly formed Defense Invest: •native Ser-^ 
vice (until my retirement in j 1975), I ^ 
was recalled to handle cerrijn sensitive 
leak cases. I 

Why SALT Leaks 

We- have SALT leaks because we have, 
two principal US groups involved with ! 
different objectives. We have the present 
Administ.^ation ! shall call the “Vote ^ 
Getters" and we have the Senate Armed j 
Services Committee which has the r;;spon- I 
sibility to insure that any SAL V treaty 
signed provides adequate national 'ecurity. 
This group I shall call the “Protectors." j 
'fhere are two other minor groups who play ‘ 
a lesser role but cannot be ignored. They 
arc the liberal Senators whom I shall call j 
the “Detractors." They aren’t exactly sure : 
what thev want, but to me it doesn’t aoDcar : 
that the strongest form of natt< d security 1 
js their quest, and finally we have thej 
“E.xtortionists," a group of Senators who; 
are more concerned with their personal 
inte ;5ts than they are with our national' 
security interests. .Accordingly, the Votej 
Getters arc sometimes pressured intol 
buying their vote to insure ratification ofl 
the treaty. However, as far as SALT leaks: 
arc concerned, the Detractors and the' 
Extortionists have shown little need toi 
engage in leaks. . 


by W. Donald Stewart | 

Top Secrets Become 
Weather Bulletins 

Probably the first open sword rattling 
between the Vole Getters and the Protec-^ 
tors in the SALT 11 debate appeared in the! 
press on November 30. 1978, when Senator j 
Henry Jackson (D-WA), voiced his dis-j 
contentment with the developing SALT II 
agreements. Things may have gone 
somewhat smoother except for the fact we 
lost a vital intelligence capabilitytn Iran. 
As a result we no longer have the ability to: 
closely monitor Soviet adherence to any 
.SALT agreement, 

Accordingly, the April 4, 1979 issue of ' 
the iWew York Times evidenced the first | 
act of desperation on part of the Vote 
Getters. It came in the form of a leak of 
highly classified data to the effect that the 
US would be able to monitor Soviet 
adherence to SALT 11 agreements through 
the use of a modified version of the U-2 
aircraft, the type Gary Powers flew over the 
USSR for CIA until he was shot down in 
1954. Senator Jake Garn (R-UT) '^as 
incensed over this leak and charged in the 
!cttcr-to-thc-editor column of the 
VYashington Post on April 11 that the 
leaked data was made available to the 
public to create a misimpression of our 
monitoring capability. (See May 1979 
AFJ.) It was obvious that the Protectors 
were not responsible for the leak, I 
because it served them no purpose. More- ! 
over, that particular area was not the chief j 
concern of the Detractors. | 

In the typical fourth quarter fashion of' 
the Arms Race Supcrbowl, we could 
expect and did receive a counter-leak,; 
obviously this time by one of the Protec- 
tors. The leak appeared in the York 
Times issue of April 17, to which hip- 
shooting press secretary Jody Powell 
quickly and heatedly responded in so many 
words that Senator Garn was responsible, j 
The Senator denied the accusation, and! 
Jody Powell later backed off his charge. 

Let’s look at the new leak. It disclosed j 
that CI.A Director Stansfield Turner 
briefed a Senate committee on our Iran ' 
intelligence capability loss and stated it i 
would be at least five years before we could I 
attain a comparable capability to monitor j 
Soviet adherence 'to the SALT II | 
agreements. Secretary of Defense Harold ’ 
Brown instantly countered in a Vote Getter ; 
rescue effort that we would be able to retain ) 
*v^ur former capability in a year. ; 

The bottom line is that once again the ; 
public is the loser. Now the Soviets know j 
how badly we’ve been hurt by our Iranian j 
intelligence capability loss, and they also : 
know of the U-2 as our second rate 
alternative. Top secret information was 
given out like a public weather bullctirif 

SALT I leaks took a slightly different 
pattern than SALT 11 leaks. That is, 
there were continuous leaks from ivoe- 


Leaks 


1972. each time there was to be a SALT I 
discussion. At the expense of National 
Security, the Vote Getters made their Top 
secret point and the Protectors made their 
Top secret point. On one of the more 
c.xplosive leaks in 1969. I had occasion to 
interview Paul Nitze, then our chief S.ALT 
I negotiator. His comment was, “I consider 
the disclosure to be a deliberate leak of 
information by well-informed sources who 
indulged in a very dangerous practice for 
the purpose of placing the Soviet missile ' 
warfare capability before the US public." 

^ He funher advised that the figures diclosed ; 
in the news story were very accurate and ; 
highly classified. j 

Beecher’s 22 Investigations j 

Probably the greatest SALT leak of all ! 
times appeared in a AVw York Times i 
article by William Beecher on July 23, | 
1971; it was entitled “US Asks^Soviets to j 
Join in Missile ^Moratorium." The article i 
appeared one day before a scheduled ; 
SALTI meeti ng on July 24 with the Soviets 1 
in Helsinki, Finland. President Nixon was ' 
absolutely livid, as the article exposed our ^ 
fall-back position to the Soviets. Let me 
say bluntly that all hell broke loose. I was j 
called at home on Saturday morning to I 
begin an investigation. I had my first j 
meeting with the newly appointed While ! 
House “plumber" chiefs, Egll Krogh and | 
David Young. The FBI was also called; : 
however, since I had developed the prime ' 
suspect. Dr. William VanCIcave, Paul 
Nitze’s top aide, I more or less carried the 
ball. President Nixon's blind anger toward 
VanCIcave (whom we later proved inno- 
cent) was displayed on the now released 
White House tapes. But VanCIcave en- 
joyed the same reckless public hip shooting f 
from the Nixon Vote Getters that Senator ; 
Gam recently did from Jody Powell. ! 
VanCIcave became a suspect because two ■ 
days before the Beecher article appeared, ■ 
Beecher visited VanCIcave. Also, | 
VanCIcave, like so many top government j 
aides, could not be bother^ with security j 
regulations such as “do not reproduce the ! 
original," a statement which appeared on a j 
highly sensitive document in his possession ■ 
and which he nevertheless, chose to i 
reproduce. | 

Although vindicated of the major crime, i 
he was censured for security violations j 
uncovered during the investigation. The 
investigation was probably one of the most ! 
intensive ever undertaken. Beecher’s path, 
for instance, was retraced on a minulc-to- ; 
minute basis. His past modus operartdi was 
well known to us, and it was of help. His 
travels led him to Senator Henry “Scoop" ' 

.Jackson’s office. The Senator had been ! 
briefed earlier in the week by State 
Department aides. Naturally, the obvious 

awwnmxD 
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nexi step was to interview Senator 
Jackson. This required White House 
approval, but it was never obtained. | 
The last and final SALT I leak that I ! 
investigated appeared in the Sew York 
Times on March 21, 1973 — another article i 
bj' William Beecher, this one entitled **US 
Says Soviets Improve ICBMs.*" Although 
the SALT I treaty had been signed, this j 
leak was made to show the public we | 
lagged the Soviets in arms and to develop^j 
support for the Nixon Vote Getters in their 
efforts for a larger supplemental ap- , 
propriation. Actually, neither Defense 1 
Secretary Melvin Laird nor his successors 
knew the Vote Getters were handing out | 
these leaks, because to give the leak! 
more credibility the Vote Getters would ! 
raise a storm — and I’d be hurriedly called i 
to investigate again. The most interesting | 
thing about this last leak was that it 
suddenly occurred to me that on every < 
major leak we had on SALT I. William I 
Beecher was the reporter with all the hard 
facts. (Other prominent reporters had 
St cries, but as 1 explained to one later, he 
and the others just had “crumbs.” That 
reporter demanded to know how 1 could 
state that. 1 said, “Very simply, if you had 
the hard facts, we would have opened a | 
ca.^^c on your article.” Only then did he : 
realize that he had been part of the Nixon | 
Vote Getters* smoke screen.) I 


In my final report, I showed how I j 
arrived al the fad that the Nixon Votej 
Getters were responsible for scvepal con-i 
irivcd leaks. 

Being the“favorite son** reporter was nor 
all bad for William Beecher in April 1973,' 
just one month after the above leak and: 
six months after SALT I ratification, he. 
was appointed Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs. Subsequent- 
ly, he became the Acting Assistant! 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs,' 
cbmplcie with the car and chauffeur which : 
then went with that position. 


naturally arises: after all the SALT 11 ‘ 
leaks arc tabulated, which prominent 
news reporter will be as lucky as William 
Beecher? 

Can Leak Cases Be Solved? 

Contrary to popular misconception, 
leak cases can be solved. Unfortunately, 
as far as national security interests are 
concerned, ihc cure most often is worse 
than the illness. By that 1 mean: in an effort 
to pul the guilty party in jail, we must 
declassify the classified data involved in i 
order to go to trial. In doing so, foreign 
enemy intelligence becomes privy to our 
secrets— that we cannot afford as a rule, 
and thus must forego prosecution. 

Prosecution is not the only form of 
punitive action. During my tenure, i'vc 
seen three flag officers punished— one was 
transferred, one was requested to cctire, 
and one had his career ad\ancemcnt 
terminated. A civilian was reduced from 
GS-18 to GS-15. and others in the civilian 
ranks and military were administratively 
disciplined. The most effective tool for I 
Schedule “C* appointees (political ap- ; 
pointccs) was to neutralize them- ! 
excluding them from receiving sensitive ' 
documents and from high level con- 
ferences. One former high le\cl civilian , 
employee scp'ing as a consultant lost his I 
security clearances. Our best security j 
contributions frequently came from our I 
investigative by-products— such as 
developing “holes” in our own security 
operations. 

Prosecution Problems 

Prosecution was not always thwarted by 
so-callev “grey mail,** documents in ques-j 
lion whirh couldn't be declassified. Politics 
on pan »• President Nixon, Senate Armed 
Service? Committee chairmen Sen. John, 
Stenni< tO-MI), and Justice Department j 
officiai.N .dic in 1971 and early 1972 and | 
later in 1974 obstructed the possible! 
successful prosecution of Yeoman Charles j 
E. Radford III, Rear Adm. Robert j 
Wclander and Admiral Thomas Moorer, 
then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, j 

Radford admitted stealing highly! 


Now the Soviets know how 
badly we’ve been hurt by our ■ 
Iranian inteiiigence capability ! 
loss, and they also know of the j 
U-2 as our second rate | 

alternative. i 


Beecher left the Pentagon in May of 1975‘ 
and on June !sl he joined the Boston 
Globe, On July 31, Beecher printed: 
another big leak: “US Believes Israel Has . 
More Than 10 Nuclear Weapons.” 
Although I had already retired. I was^callcd ' 
at home by a high Pentagon official and 
asked where 1 thought Beecher got his 
story. I laughed and recall saying, “Where , 
else? Yo:' left the fo.^ in the hen house.” ' 
The fa^t that ray office had run 22 leak 
investiga bns of W’illiam Beecher’s articles 
certainly had no bearing on his Pentagon 
appointment. Therefore, the question 


classified documents from the briefcases of - 
■'Dr. Henry Kissinger, then head of thc] 
National Security Council, and from! 
General Alexander Haig, then a Presiden-j 
tial aide. Admirals Wclander and Mooreri 
admitted receiving those documents. But ; 
President Nixon couldn’t stand the public ! 
embarrassment. Sen. Stennis dedicated ! 
himself to protecting the military establish- * 
ment during his 1974 hearings on this; 
matter— known as thc Penugon Spy Case, i 
Thc Justice Department performed in its 
typically lethargic manner. No action was : 
ever taken against anyone involved. t 
Earlier in 1970, the Justice Department 
V failed to take action against an Air Force ; 
captain who distributed to thc press a ! 
sec'rct-sensitive memo on our ABM (Anti- : 
Ballistic Missile) position, prepared by 
then Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird. 
The case was turned over to Justice, which i 
accepted it but later allowed Secretary ; 
Laird to withdraw it. Laird informed 
Justice he had made a deal with Tom 
Wicker of the Sew York Times that if 


✓ 


Wiclcf-r returned his copy of thc memo in 
question, no prosecutive action would be; 
taken. Wicker returned the memo, and 
through it wc trapped thc suspected .Air 
Force captain. Later, Wicker denied in a 
memo to Justice that he had ever made 
such a deal. I received thc above data under 
thc Freedom of Information Act. Per-i 
sonally. I believe Wicker. He couldn’t havej 
known that wc could use thc memo to trap i 
the suspect. No action against the suspect j 
was taken. 

Another case from which Justice ran was 
when it was presented with evidence that* 
Elliot Richardson, while Under Secretary [ 
of State, has caused top secret data to be! 
leaked to Daniel Ellsberg of Pentagon 
Papers fame. That data subsequently 
turned up in a newspaper slorv in March of 
1970. ^ ( 

Tnc long and short of leak prosecutions . 
is that you can only b€ prosecuted if you 
meet the two following criteria; 

(1) You cannot be an imponant person; ^ 

and I 

(2) You cannot know an impoaant | 

person. ' 
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24 July 1979 


in SALT 


U.S. sure of right 
to monitor; Ankara 
seeks Soviet O.K. 

BtMKHAEL BURNS 
Sun Staff Corrt t pimdmu 

Ankara^Americaas seem cimfident 
that the U« 2 *s will be flying over Turkey to 
monitor Soviet missile tests under the new 
strategic arms limitation treaty, though it 
will be one year before the high-altitttde 
spy planes are equipped for the 

The Tnrkisb go vem naent is delicately 
weighing the matter. Insisting that it 
wants Soviet approval of the overflight so 
that, in thw words of one diplomat, **the 
Soviets won't use it against us,** while qui* 
etly letting it be known that Ankara would 
settle for a grudging tadt acquiescence 
from Moscow. 

The U-2*s^a generic name fn»n the 
1960's, the aircraft are known today as the 
7R*1— will fly 24 hours a day, in shifts 
from the British Akrotiri base on Cyprus 
to snoop on Russian missile tests in TyWa* 
tarn, 1,000 miles across the border. 

The Turkish chief of staff, Gen. Kenan 
Evren, said last month that '*under the 
present drcnmstances we cannot allow 
U-2 flights over Turkey. Even if they gave 
us $150 million, we can make no conces- 
sions.’* But the Foreign Ministry and 
Prime Minsiter Buieat Ecevit subsequent* 
ly softened thatposition. 

U.S. efforts are now directed at the 
Soviet Union, insisting that the U-2'8 fall 
within the '^rational means'* of verifica- 
tion jnendooed In the SALT 3 treaty, as 
much as the two ground-beeed electronic 
monitoring statimis in Iran that Washing- 
ton bad counted on before they were lost 
in that country's revolution. 

Soviet offidals have indicated they 
would not agree to border flights though 
no formal reaction has been received by 
Washington. ^ 

'1 expect we would be saying to thOs^ 
Soviets 'Here is what we expect to use for 
verification to mako tho treaty work. If 
you don't likt it, lei ns put a monitoring 
station inside tiie Soviet Union,' ** an 
American offidai said. 

'Tf they want touse the issue here, they* 7 
can destroy the treaty.** 

The United States has quietly accepted ! 


similar Russian spy flights from Cuba 
along Che coast, be added. 

Always sensitive to the oscillations of 
its milit^ ties with the United States, 
i Turkey is particularly nervous about ti» 

I term U- 2 . Francis Gary Powen, whose 
U-2 was downed inside the Soviet Union in 
1S60 on a spy photo mission, took off from 
lodrlik Air Base in southern Turkey. 

Since the U.S. arms embargo that fol- 
lowed Turkey's 1974 invasioo of Cyprus, 
Turks have boon mistrustful of their total 
military reliance on Washington. 

Mr. Ecevit is pursuing an active policy 
of detente with Russia and he is under 
pressure from the extreme left wing of his 
Republican Peoples party to avoid further 
western military commitments. 

The question became a volatile domes- 
tic political issue after Mr. Ecevit de- 
scribed Turkey's position to a Journalist 
He was strongly attacked by the co nser v a - 
tive opposition leader, Suleyman Demirel, i 
who had earlier said he would not exploit : 
tue issue. 

The Americans would like to let the' 
matter sit for about six months, until Mr. 
Ecevit gets by crucial October elections 
and has a chance to reconsolidate bis mi- 
nority government in the National Assem- , 
bly. 

If Ankara's approval becomes neces- 
sary before then, to win U.S. Senate rati- 
fication of the SALT treaty, it is believed 
that Mr. Ecevit would grant it though be 
would prefer to wait lb either case, the 
agreement would be low-key, without for- 
mal announcement 

Mr. Ecevit said he advised Washington 
more than a year ago that the United 
States and Moscow should aiiy 

Turkish contribution to the verification of 

SALT, although he was apparently re- 
fering only to the inteiligence-gathering 
ground po^ in Turkey at that time. The 
United States still enforced a partial arms 
embargo on Turkey at that time. 

Two of those posta will co n tr ibu te to 
mooitOTing SALT e nfo rce m ent Pirindik 
in eastern Turimy can monitor telemetry 
data from missiles, Sinop on the Black Sea i 
listens to communications that relate to | 
misrile laonches. A third facility, Beibasi 
near Ankara, gathers information elated ; 
to the nuclear test ban treaty. ! 


' Two doxon othor U.S.' facUitiao ia Tor* ’ 
: ktf ioelndt rtlay and comawakati on i I 
stations Unkad to tlwao intalUgeacs gatb* I 
eriag posts, wUch an said to 30 i 

par cant of Amaticaa alaetroaie iatatU* j 
genceoatbeSosietUnioiL I 

Obaerrars ban wart amazed by U» i 
oatspokeostatraentsof Gen.Emaoabia j 
retan from as 18 day risit to Uw Uaitad 
States and Canada.- They noted that ba I 
spoke at the airport after an azbaastiaf 
t^ whan nporim bit him with nawi ' 
that the UJL Honse of RaprasaBtattraa ; 
bad changed a |50 miOioa military grant I 
to a loan of tba aama amount The ganaralf 

baa refused comment on tba 
tbaa. 

. The Turkish military is saantira to tba ^ 
difference between a grant and loan bo* 
cause a grant makes Tnrk^ eligible for ’ 
cut-rate purchases of U.S. surplus d- f - m 
equipment 

Turkista and U.S.off]dn]s deny tbit any : 
attempt has been made to link tbo U *3 
permi^on with tho nailitaiy aid package . 
BOW before Congress. But the atmoe. 
pberres of aid daciaiona cm it more : 
or laae diffienlt for a streggling Turkish : 
goverament to grant that pannissioa. 

A year will be needed to ootfit enough 
of tho modere U*3'a with the ; 

needed to monitor missile tests, which! 
could mean their active role wiil be lia-l 
ited to three years or less. 

By 1983. the United SUtes is expected; 
to have a new satellite that would be aiy i. ) 
to collect almost all the daU formerivi 
gathered by the sites ia leas. 

Harold Brown, tho' U.S. defense secre* i 
tary, concedes that U-3 flights along thel 
&viet border will not provide all the test 
infbrmation prevlonsly eolleeted by the 
fran posi& Nor will the large radio ao- 
combined with a satel- 
lite, iiQ all the gaps, he said, though ade- 
quate infonnation will be available to nre-' 
'Sflt Soviet cheating. ■ 


, , 
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ARTICLS APPEARSa 

ON /3 .. 


AVIATION \/EEK 
23 July 1979 



-^Taunchest opponents of the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 2 concede the 
momentum in the ratification debate currently belongs to ^ 

carefully coordinated strategy calling for attachment of 

treatv (\wasT July 16, p. 24) that give the appearance of toughness. The 
undeJstandinas. which do not change the treaty or require Soviet vj" 

tailored to the conce'ms of opponents. Opponents hope tne | 

Senate Armed Services hearings begin this week. Skepticism about the •* 

considered greater in the Armed Services Committee than in the Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee where hearings are under way. , . n u-,.ri«an 

Opponents regarded an appearance by fomer YT^'^could^eS^To a 1 

last week as a setback. Harriman warned that rejection of SALT 2 could lead to a 

hardline successor to Soviet Presidium Chairman Leonid I. Brezhnev, while accept- | 
ance could strengthen “the more reasonable group” of Soviet political leaders. But 
Harriman conceded the Soviets have far exceeded the convMtional arms buildup 
needed to protect eastern and western borders from invasion. Harnman supported a 
crntention bv Sen. George McGovern (D.-S. D.) that U. S. ^^^teility— ^nce 
photos ought to be published in newspapers to show the American puolic this country ^ 

verification capability. _ _ I 
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AVIATION WEEK 

AP.IICLS AF?EAiiED 23 July 1979 

OH PAS S 


Washington— Abrogation of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks 2 treaty by the 
U. S. upon probable evidence of Soviet 
interference with U. S. national technical 
means of treaty verification has been 
demanded by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R.- 
N. Y.). 

“If we have grounds for not trusting 
them, I couldn’t care less about the rest of 
the stuff you have in here,” Sen. Javiu 
told Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
during SALT 2 hearings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Brown told Sen. Javits a U. S. decision 
to abrogate, based on probable interfer- 
ence by the Soviets, depends on how sure 
the U. S. is of its information and the 
seriousness of the intervention. 

“I need more than that, and so does the 
Senate,” Sen. Javits answered. Brown 
then told the committee that interference 
would .be grounds to terminate the treaty. 
Sen. Javits also won a promise of abroga- 
tion from Brown if the Soviets convert 
missiles in ways that violate SALT 2. The 
p)Osition of Sen. Javits was supported by 
Sen. Joseph R. Biden, Jr., (D.-Del.). ' 

Sen. Biden and Sen. John Glena (D.- 
Ohio) were critical of the committee 
chairman. Sen. Frank Church (D.-Ida.), 
for allowing inadequate time for questions 
and answers during a closed hearing on 
verification. 

Sen. ‘Glenn charged the committee held 
its open hearing the following day without j 
' adequate background information on ver- 
ification of launch weight, throw weight, 
yield and numbers of multiple indepen- 
dently targetable warheads, simulations, 
monitoring of the ban on third- | 

stage production, mobile iCBMs and 
determining the 5% size anc weight differ- 
ence between new and old Tiissiles. He 
said he remains concerned mat verifica- 
tion capabilities are, in some instances, 
still on the drawing boards. | 

Latest changes or additions to the treaty | 
that will be introduced in the Senate are: i 

■ Ah amendment by Sen. Jake Gam, * 
(R.-Utah) banning all missile test telcm- 1 
ctry encoding. Administration witnesses | 
have told the committee repeatedly the j 
Soviets are not likely to decode telemetry { 


revealing technology not covered by the ' 
treaty, such as missile guidance methods. 

• Sen. George McGovern (D.-S. Dak.) 
said he will attach arms reduction legisla- 
tion to the SALT 2 resolution of ratifica- ; 
tion to establish three things: a one-year i 
freeze on development or deployment of ■ 
additional strategic nuclear deliver}' vchi- ' 
Vcles and warheads, annual reductions of 
10% in the arsenals of both sides for three 
years and a summit meeting every three , 
years to review the percentage reductions. 

Brown did not try to defend the U. S. i 
ability to determine accurately whether j 
the Soviets hold to the SALT 2 require- j 
ment that new missiles not exceed 5% of j 
length, diameter and throw weight of the ' 
older nii!fcsilc. Instead, he noted that * 
missile growth could be 100% without a 
SALT 2 treaty. Treaty opponents and j 
others doubt that the U. S. would be able ! 

, to detect changes smaller than 30%. " > 

Sen. McGovern added that the MX 
■missile, which he opposes as a ’^prepos- 
tcrous waste of dollars,” adds verification 
iproblcms to the treaty. Administration 
sources have indicated the MX probably 
will not be deployed before the treaty 
expires in 1985. 

Sen. Richard G. Lugar (R.-Ind.) said he 
is not sure the Soviets will care if they arc 
caught violating the treaty, adding* the 
treaty will give the world the perception 
Ithat “we’re on the run.” 

I Sen. Richard Stone (D.-Fla.) said he 
doubts the U. S. has the willpower to 
prosecute a case of violation quickly and 
fully before the Standing Consultative 
Commission, based on the record during 
SALT 1. ^ 

Sen. Jesse Helms (R.-N.C.) said he is 
concerned that the Soviets will convert 
SS-20 missiles, which have limited range 
for use as a mobile theater ballistic , 
missile, to SS-16 intercontinental missiles ; 
“at night.” The SS-20 uses the first two ‘ 
stages of the SS-16, All that is necessary 
for an SS-20 to become an interconiincn- • 
tal missile is attachment of the SS-16 ; 
third stage. Brown said he could not 
address Helms’ concerns in public, but 
said the Soviets “can’t get away with it.” 


SALT Abrogation Urged 
On Verification Tampering 


Test Ban Shift 

Wethlngton— Soviets have reneged a 
portion of the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, now under negotiation, that 
would allow placement of U. S. seismic 
sensors on Soviet soil, Rep. Jack F. 
Kemp (R.-N. Y.) said last week. 

Rep. Kemp, who learned of the devel- 
opment two weeks ago, said the Soviets 
now Insist only Soviet equipment be 
installed to aid in verification of Soviet 
compliance. 

Rep. Kemp called for cancellation of a 
visit to the U. S. by Soviet scientists In 
August to study American seismic tech- 
nology. He termed the scientists’ trip 
"espionage”rather than scientific study. 
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Pact Debate Shifts to Armed Services Panel\ 


Skeptical Senators Seek 
to Pick Holes in Case « 
Presented by Brown 


By CHARLES MOHR * 
SpKtaito’nMNvwYockTImM ^ I 

WASHINGTON. July 23 — Senators 'I 
critical at the strategic arms treaty with il 
the Soviet Union today attempted to pickij 
holes in the Government's case for the ao- H 
cord as diacusaion shitted to the Armed 
Services Committee.. 4 

However, there was also aiticiilate d^ 
i tense ot the treaty, and one conservative* 

{ Senator Barry M. Goldwmter, RepubUcan 
, of Arizona, said secret testimony on veri* 

' fication had satisfied some of Ids doubts 
"to the point where I would not be too ex- 
ercised over it now/' 

Secretary of Defense Harold Brawntin 
many hours of testimony, made the 
poinm he had made preidcusly b ^ re the 
Foreign Relati o ns Committee, asserting 
that the treaty would tend to limit the 
Soviet military arsenal. 

The Armed Services Committee does 
not have formal jurisdiction, but some of 
its members, by virtue of their position, 
know more about strategic weapons .and 
strategic doctrine than some of the mem* 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Foreign Relations Panel Todays 
The Armed Services Committee hear- - 
ings will continue for the rest of this week 
and pick up again in September, after the 
summer recess. The Foreign Relations 
Committee will resume its beuings 
tomorrow. 

Today’s sessian in the Armed Services 
Committtee did not produce as much in* 
the way of argumentative firewoiks as 
some had eacpected 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat 
of Washington, who is an avowed oppo- 
nent of the treaty, said it did not estabii^ 
equal levels of effective nuclear force, as 
required by a law enacted in 1972. He said 
Secretai^ Brown was scare tactics 

and was exaggerating probable Soviet 
military deveiopmeDta if the treaty were 
rejectecL a 

Senator Jolm Tower (rf Texas, the rank- 
i ing Republican on the oommittee; alsoi 
followed a line of quasdonirog . that 
showed he considered a psedictad vulner- 
ability of United States iaad-besed 
siles in the early 1960'? to be a greater 
threat to the strategic >^ lan ce then did 
Secretary Brown. 

Alluding to the existence of submarine- . 
launched missiles and bombers in addi- 
tion to the ICBM’s. Mr. Brown said aif^one 
point, "ICBM vulnerability is not "'the 
same thing as the vulnerability of the 
United States.” 

On the other hand. Senator JohnC. Cul- 
ver. Democrat of Iowa, and Senator Gary 
Hart, Democrat of Colorado, used their 
allotted question time to establish that 
the treaty placed worthwhile restraints 
on the Soviet Union adiile not signillr 
cantly precluding the modernization of 
United States systems. 

Senator Gddwater, did not say that his 


Debating tiie Treaty 


"The treaty appears to be grossly 
unequal and it may presage the 
emergence of Soviet nuclear superi- 
ority in the eariy 1980's.” — Senator 
JohnTower. Republican of Texas. 

'*There is a strong presumption in 
favor of this treaty. The critics of 
SALT are embarrassed by their own 
premises. The more pessimistic they 
are about the Soviet threat, the more 
valuable SALT resections on that 


‘ threat are.” — Senator Gary .Hart. 
Democrat of Colorado. 


"The burden of proof on SALT II 
rests with the proponents. While I 
won't rule out the notion that a good 
easels made for SALT n, I just want 
CO put the committee on notice that 
this will take, as we say back home, a 
heap of doing.'^ — Senator Barry 
Goldwmter. RepubUcan of ArisoDa.. 


worries about verifiability had been com- jump up lo^ down.” Mr. Brown said that 
pletely dissipated, but he made clear that to jump up and down was not hii style, 
they had been significantly diminished. But he added that, if Soviet spendlag 
He urged Secretary Brown to consider continued teincrease without a p ptepri - 
the advisability of an amendment that aca American budget increases, there 
would count the Sbvi6S>TU-22M bo m ber, was a risk that the Russians might b^ 
called Backfire in the West^as a strategic come militarily superior, 
weapon, even if it were /necessary to Overall. Secretary B r o w n was oat as 
count more than 100 United States FB-111 roughly handled as some people had 
bombers as strategic weapons also. Sena- peoed. However, a number of committee 
tor Gcldwater seemed to imply that such membars. asked probing questions Indi- 
an, amendment would make the treaty eating that they found a good many short- 
easier to guide to final Senate approval. comings in both the treaty and in the Gov* 

Mr. Brown said he could see no way to emment's arguments for it. r i 

write such an amendment that would be Such questions were asked by Senators | 
militarily profitableto the United States, William S. Cohen of Maine. Gordon i 
adding that opening up the Backfire issue Humphrey of New Hampshire and Roger j 
might open other issues the United States W. Jepsen of Iowa, all Republicans, 
had settled to its advantage. Among the Democrats who raised ques- 

In another potentially significant step, cions about the value of the treaty was 
the committee chairman. Senator John HowardW. Cannon of Nevada. 

C Stennis, Democrat of Mississippi, said 

the array of nuclear weapons possessed 
by the United States and the Soviet Union 
was so vast that the two parties are "ac- 
tually driven” to this treaty "or a simUar 
st^, lest each destroy thaother.” 

While this was by no means a pledge of 
support for the treaty, it tended to under- 
lixie an appraisal by a pro-treaty source 
that Senator Stennis was "horrified ^ 
the prospect of nuclear war” and might 
be a possible "yes vote.” 

Senator Sam Nunn. Democrat of Geor- 
gia. a key figure in the Senate debate, 
gave few hints today of how he viewed the 
trea^. But he indicated that he might 
vote#>r the pact if the Government com- 
mitted itself to greater military spend- 
ing. - , 

Brown Notes Erosion by Inflation : 

In respond to Mr: Nunn's questions. 

Bilr. Brown said': planned increases in 
spending had been eroded by inflation to 
less than 2 percent a year. Mr. Nunn said 
he hoped that, at some point, the Defense 
Secretary would "go public and start to 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
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jBrown Defends SALT II Before Its! 
Critics on Senate Panel: 


By Robert G. Kaiser 

Post Suit Writer ’ 

Critics of SALT II on the Senate j 
Armed Services Committee yesterday! 
pressed Defense Secretary Harold i 
Brovm on imbalances and omissions 
in the new treaty, suggesting that it is 
unfair to the United States. 

It was harsher criticism of SALT III 
than Brown heard^ earlier from the I 
Foreign Relations Committee, but fewl 
new points were raised, and Brown I 
disputed the critics,; invoking analyses) 
and statistics to argue that the treaty j 
is fair and useful. 

Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), 
author of a congressional resolution 
adopted in 1972 that said SALT II 
should provide for- equal Soviet and 
American strategic forces, yesterday 
told Brown the new treaty fails to 
meet that standard. Brown disagreed. 

Sen. Gary Hart (D-Colo.), a sup- 
porter of the treaty, elicted from) 
Brown the prediction that the Soviet] 
Union might deploy 13,00(1 to 18,0001 
nuclear bombs by 1985 if SALT II is j 
rejected, 10,000 of them on systems) 
accurate enough to destroy U.S. land- r 
basOd missiles in their silos. With the! 
treaty, those numbers would be 9,500 1 
and 6,000, Brown said. ^ | 

Hart said the figures^ demonstrated | 
the value of the treaty. He challenged | 
critics to show how the Soviet threat; 
could be reduced by rejecting the 
n.S.. stratepc pro- 
grams were prohibited by the pact. 

But the critics on the committee de 
dined this challenge, . concentrating 
instead on specific aspects of SALT II 
that they think favor the Soviet Un- 
ion. This^was the theme Jackson key-^ 
noted witir his charge that the new 
treaty fails to meet the test of his 1972 
resolution calling for' equality. 

The resolutidb called oa th«r exeeu* 
tive branch to negotiate a. SALT"* II 
that provided for equal lev^ a£ inter- 
continental strategic forces.. SALT IT 
does provide that both sides can have 
2,250 strategic weapons^ launchers in^ 

198Z -i- ■\ 

Jackson said floor debate in 1972‘ 
showed that the Senate wanted qual- 
ity ‘taking account of throw-weight*' 
—the payload each superpower's rock- 
ets can deliver to the territory of the j 
other. S.'VLT 11 permits the Soviets tbi 
maintain a large lead in this category, j 
Brown responded that" SALT II ! 
granted the Soviets some advantages I 
and the Americana some^ advantages, j 


which he said balanced out, leaving : 
an equal agreement Jackson rejected ! 
that view. | 

“A team of giants and a team of i 
dwarfs might have equal numbers of ! 
players ... but they are hardly 
equal, Jackson said. Brown later re- 
plied: “If the dwarfs are* just as 
strong and agile and able as the gi- 
ants, that's not an imequal situation." 

Later, Senu John C Culver (D-Iowt)l 
contended that . the Soviets’ throw- 
weight advantage was largely neutral- • 
ized by SALT U’sl limits on the num- 
ber of individual warheads or nuclear 
weapons that could be placed on a sin- 
gle rocket These limits prevented the 
Sovaets from ^Idifg full advantage of 
their heavy rockets and ^ superior 
throw-weight. Culver said. 

Sen. John w.* Warner (R-Va.) raised 
a new point in the. hearings when he 
asked Brown about 75 older Soviet 
submarines that carry about 309 short- 
range cruise missiles, or pilotless! 
drones. ) 

Couldn't these be used to attack’ 
coastal cities in the United States) 
with lethal effect;' Warner asked*^! 
Brown said that hypothetically they ^ 
could, but that the submarines in ques- 
tion were deployed for use against I 
shipping at sea, hot land targets. He! 
noted that the Soviets once deployed I 
these old submarines near American i 
coastlines, but dropped that once they) 
had their • ' own subntarine-launched I 
ballistic missiles, which could better) 
be used to attack the American malnrj 
land. > j 

Culver later said that those Soviet I 
'submarine missiles were comparablei 
to an American model from the 1950s k 
that can now be, found, only in “the| ^ 
naval museum.'^^r . 

Several senators pressed Brown on I 
the treaty's failure to^ cover the Sovi- j 
ets' medium-to-long range Backfire! 
bomber. Brown, repeated that the] 
Backfire, like U.SL.^ nuclear , weapons | 


based in Europe and the Soviet^ ^ 
“heavy” supermissUes, was one of the; 
areas removed from the treaty in a! 
series of compromises. | 

. Sen. Barry Goidwater (R-Ariz.), onwt 
of the senators who raised the ^ck-i 
fire issi^, revealed yesterday that he ' 
has now been satisfied that* verifi«i 
cation of SALT U is not a^majori 
problem. Goidwater is a senior mem-- 
ber of the Inteihgeye ^ommttee . 

Sen. Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), whose votwi 
on SALT II is regarded as cruciaL 
failed to tip his hand yesterday, using 
his questioning time ta query. Brown 
on defense Issues not specifically cov- 
ered by the new treaty. Committee 
Chairman John C. Stennis (P-Miss.X 
another key vote, was friendly to 
Brown and did not reveal his feelings, 
about S.ALJ XL ; 


*1 I • 
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Goldwater 
Eases Stand 
On SALT H 

By Veraon A. Guidry Jr. 

Washiagtoo Sor Saf f Writtr 

Sen. Barry Goldwater^ vice chair- 
man of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, has given the Caner admin- 
istration a potential boost in its at- 
tempt to gain ratification of its SALT 
II treaty with the Soviet Union. 

The intelligence panel has been 
conducting its own examination of 
the issue of treaty verification, the 
term for the ability of the United 
States to determine if the Soviet i 
Union is cheating. j 

Goldwater. who is also a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. indicated at a meeting of that 
panel yesterday that his questions 
on the issue are being answered. 

He was concerned about verifica*' 
tion, Goldwater said. but. “IVe had i 
that overcome to the point where I| 
wouldn’t be toa exercised over it 
now.” ■ 

The verification issue is a contro-’ 
versial one that is important to 
treaty ratification. At least one sena- 
tor. John Glenn. O-Ohio. has indi- 
cated his vote depends on satisf}dng 
his considerable skepticism about 
verification. 

The administration hopes to get a 
positive report from the intelligence 
panel with Goldwater concurring in 
its findings. 

If Goldwater's verification com- 
ments were encouraging for the ad> 
ministration,, there where others, 
from the Arizona Republican and 
elsewhere, that were not- 

Jackson Opens Battle ^ 

The expected battle with SALT n 
critic Sen. Henry Jackson, D-Wash., 
was joined as the armed services 
panel opened its own consideration 
of the treaty. 

Jackson and Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown tangled over, among ^ 
other things, a broad-ranging re- 
quest from Jacksdl^r SALT-related 


documents the senator thinks will 
help his case against the treaty. 

. Making the request through the 
' committee. Jackson asked Brown for 
documents in three categories: 

• Memoranda from the Joint Chiefa 
of Staff setting fonh their views on 
the military issues in the SALT ne- 
gotiations. 

• Cable traffic between the U.S. 

SALT negotiating team and Washing- 
ton bearing on the negotiating 
history of treaty provisions. l 

• Copies otthe “joint draft text** at j 
variot^ stages of the negotiations. 
The joint draft text was the working 
SALT negotiating document, con- 
taining both agr^ upon language 
and provisions on which the two 
sides disagreed. Viewed at various 
stages, the text would provide “snaj^ 
shots** of the negotiations. 

Brown wrote back, in effect refus- 
ing the memoranda from the chiefs. 
He said they would respond to ques- 
tions when they, appeared before the 
committee. 

The secretary said the r^uested 
cables weren’t under his jurisdic- } 
tion, but added that it was not State 
Department practice to turn over 
^day-to^ay cable traffic. T^is inf or- j 

mation, too. could be had from wit- ’ 
nesses under questioning, he ^id- ^ . 

Brown did indicate that copies of ; 
the joint draft text would be made 
available. 

Brown’s letter came up at the 
hearing and Jackson cautioned 
against using an “executive privi- . 
lege” argument against supplying ; 
thedocuments. - - i 

Jackson received support from . 
Republican William Cohen of Maine ;• 
who served on the House Judiciary • l 
Committee that recommended arti- ' 
cles of impeachment against Rich- ' 
ard Nixon before being elected to ; 
theSenatet. / 

Cohea criticized Brown’s re- 1 
spouse and was prompted to recall ; 
the edited transcripts that Nixon - 
offered the Congress when it was de- * 
manding the unedited versions of ' 
the White House tapes. 

Brown, while- not indicating the 
documents would be forthcommg. ] 
said he would be “glad to consider 
how we can make the substance of 
the information available to this 
committee.** 

Earlier. Goldwater had said he felt 
the failure to count the Soviet super- 
sonic bomber called the Backfire in 
the treaty limits, was coming to be 
the No. 1 hurdle to Senate rattfica-i 
tion. . . 1 
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Nation 


Spies in the Sky 

The fate of SALT II may 
depend on “verification " 

W ill the U.S. be able to catch the So- 
viets if they cheat under the SALT li 
treaty? The answer may determine the 
fate of the arms limitation accord in the 
Senate. As the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee ended its second week of hearings 
on the pact, Delaware Democrat Joseph 
Biden said last week: “Verification is go- 
ing to be the cutting issue of the com- 
mittee's vote on the treaty and ultimately 
on the Senate floor?' 

VVhat has made verification so con- 
troversial was the loss early this year of 
two important cta listening posts in Iran, 
close to the U.S-S.R. border. From these 
sites, U.S. computers and other electronic 
devices in tandem with spy satellites had 
been able to monitor most Soviet missile 
test-firings and hence learn, among other 
things, the weapons’ length, diameter and 
launchweight. This is precisely the kind 
of information that will be essential for de- 
termining whether Moscow abides by a 
crucial SALT II restriction: increasing or 
decreasing key characteristics of an ex- 
isting intercontinental ballistic missile by 
more than 5% would classify that ICBM 
as a “new missile.” SALT ll allows each 
side only one “new” ICBM. 

Despite the loss of the Iranian sites, 
the Administration insists that the U.S. 
can adequately verify the arms pact. At 
last week’s hearings, Defense S^retaiy 
Harold Brown emphasized that U.S. spy 
satellites and other means of gathering in- 
telligence keep close tabs on the devel- 
opment, testing and deployment of all So- 
viet strategic arms. He even claimed that 
every new Soviet ICBM is detected while 
still on the Kremlin’s drawing boards, 
presumably a rare public allusion to U.S, 
cloak-and-dag^r activities inside the 
U.S.S.R. Pointing out that development 
of a new missile system takes about a dec- 
ade and requires some 20 to 30 test flights, 
Brown said: “It inconceivable to me that 
the Soviets cou«d develop, produce, test 
and deploy a ICBM in a way that 
would evade this monitoring network.” 
(Even as Brown was discussing Soviet 
testing, the deadly U.S. air-launched 
cruise missile was beginning a crucial 
phase of development. SeeSCIENCB.) 

B rown’s assurances did not satisfy Sen- 
ator John Glenn, the Ohio Democrat 
who has devoted hundreds of hours to 
studying the complex verification issue. 
As a former astronaut with some first- 
hand knowledge of how highly sophis- 
ticated electronic devices work— or fail 
— Glenn is looked to for guidance on 
verification by many of his Senate col- 
leagues. Said Glenn last week: “I want 
to vote for salt, but I want to know 
that the Soviets are livinff un to it ” He 


believes that the loss of the Iranian posts 
left the U.S. with no way of sufficiently 
monitoring Soviet missile testing. He fears 
that the U.S. will have more trouble in- 
tercepting Soviet telemetry, the perfor- 
mance data beamed back to earth by 
the test missile. Noted Glenn: “Brown 
tends to minimize the importance of te- 
lemetry. while analysts say that telemetry 
is key.” 

To allay his doubts, Glenn is con- 
sidering proposing three reservations to 
be attached to the Senate bill approving 
the arms pact. One would urge Moscow 
not to encrypt any of its telemetry. The 
second would require the Administration 
to inform Congress whenever it brought 
complaints about possible Soviet cheating 
to the Standing Consultative Commission, 



Still worried about Russian cheating. 


a U.S.-Soviet body that deals with 
charges of treaty violations. Because nei- 
ther of these reservations would be bind- 
ing on Moscow, they probably would 
not require new negotiations with the 
Kremlin. 

That almost certainly would not be 
the case with Glenn’s third reservation: a , 
requirement that Moscow give advance 
notice of all its ICBM tests. The U.S. al- 
ready gives notice, primarily because ; 
American test missiles fly over interna- ■ 
tional waters. Advance Soviet notice, ar- 
gued Glenn, would enable the Pentagon 
to get the maximum number of satellites, « 
planes and ships in place to monitor the 
Soviet tests, thus significantly compensat- ^ 
ing for the capabilities lost in Iran, But it ' 
is very likely, according to State Depart- , 
ment aides, that Moscow would balk at j 
such a condition. Glenn’s reservation | 
could become the kind of Jdller amend- * 
ment that SALT advocates fear may doom 

t-ViA tT'AOf'ir ■■ 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared 23 July 1979 

on page A-21 

Clayton Fritchey 

Gommon Sense on SALT 


Gerard Smith is a distinguished cor- 
poration lawyer-diplomat, who served 
under President Nixon as director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, as wdl as chief negotiator of 
SALT L He also served in. the State De* 
partment under President Eis^ihower 
as chief of policy planning. In refer* 
ence to SALT H, he says: 

“While the Senate alone has flie cos* 
stitutional mandate to give its advice 
and consent to treaty ratification, the 
collective common sense of the Amerk 
can people, all of whom have a very 
high personal stake in the outcome^ 
will also be of crucial importance.” 

It is a timely warning to the publie 
not to ignore the debate on limiting 
strategic arms simply because it is sup- 
posed to be so complicated, so technical 
and recondite, as to be over the heads 
of most citizens. 

President Carter actaaoiriedges tiiat 
the details of the treaty are formidaUe, 
but he also notes that the fundamentals 
“are not so complex.” And he too says, 
“When all is said and done^SALT n is a 
matter of common sense.” 

The hearings before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee seem to bear 
this out, for the essence of the conflict- 
ing testimony, after being exposed to 
informed senatorial questioning, is not 
beyond popular understanding. In the 
end, it will come down to the public 
having to decide whose word to take 
That’s where common sense hopefully 
will prevail 

Will the peofde^ for instance, ult^ 
tnately rely on the advice and reconv-. 

meadtiioiia qC ttw JMat ChMa of Si^’ 
who on bijaneo are nnaiiimonsly''for~ 
the treaty, or will they be more im- 
pressed by the objections of Lt Gee 
Edward Rowny, who for si* years 
represented the Joint Chiefa on the 
SALT negotiating team? 

The Joint Chiefs are c o m pos ed of the 
head of each of the four services, plus 
the chairman. Air Force Gen. David 
Jones. After prolonged study on thw 
own plus the advice of the Pentagon’s 
many experienced arms expats, the 
chiefs formally told the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that “all of us Judge 
that the agreement which the presi- 
dent signed in Vioina is in the United 
States’ national interest, and merits 
your support” „ | 


Then came Gen. Eowny, who re- 
signed from the Army on June 30. Al- 
though supposedly the representotive 
of the chiefs on the negotiating team. 
Rowny has long been identified with 
the powerful cold-warrior congres- 
sional bloc, whose influence was instru- 
mental in getting him the SALT job in 
the first place. 

Rowny flatly told the senators the 
treaty was *1001 in tha best interests of 
the U.S.” He would not concede there 
'might be honest differences of opinion. 
"The emerging treaty,” he bluntly 
charged, “is not in our interests since it 
is inequitable, unverifiable, under- 
mines deterrents, contributes to insta- 
bility and could adversely affect NATO 
and Allied coherence.” 

The dear implication was that the 
chiefs and other backers of the treaty 
were either retarded, or indifferent to 
the security of the United States, or 
both. Sen. Edmund Mnskle observed 
that Rowny was making ‘^serious 
charges.” 

The senator asked the general how 
he alone, among the negotiators, knew 
the United States could have got a bet- 
ter deal. Rowny’s answer was that “the 
people who negotiated this thing at Ge- 
neva at times had their hands tied”— an 
unsupported insinuation that his col- 
leagues had compromised their convic- 
tions. 

The Rowny indictment reflected not 
only on the Joint Chiefs but on all thej 
officials (Republican and Democrat; 
alike) who have been supporting SALT 
pacl% mdnding tb* hud jtl>rM_jpreito 
dents of the United States, the nations 
arms<ontroi directors and the several 
chief SALT negotiators. 

Whatever the shortcomings of SALT 
H, it is generally conceded to be an tm- 
provemoit ova SALT L ^idiieh was 
ratified by the Senate by a vote of 88 to 
2. Rowny says the new treaty is not verw 
ifiable, but even Paul Mtze, the supeiw 
SALT critic seems undisturbed by this 
issue “becanse the Umits are so high ^ 
that what could be gained by cheating - 
against them would not appear to be 
strategically significant” 


Gerard Smith notes the SALT agree- 
ments have been in force since 1972 
without violations. He also asks: If 
SALT n gives the Russians all the best 
of it, as the critics contend, why did 
they sit on it? In respect to Rowny’s 
charges that the treaty could be a blow 
to NATO, the best answer is that tho 
NATO defense ministers hxvo almdj 
endorsed the agreement 

Larry Smith, a strategic affairs spo- 
cialist believes that SALT can mako 
the use of nuclear weapons less likdy, 
but doubts that this can be demon- 
strated mathematically or through so- 
phisticated war-game analysis. 

“But somehow,” he says, “we aS 
know deep down in our gut that the 
simple premise of SALT is the recogni- 
tion by both nations, indeed the entire 
human race, that we have a desperate 
stake in avoiding nuclear war.” In 
short, a matter of common sense. 
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3y RICHARD LAWRHNCS 
Journal of Comm^rct Staff 
WASH^^GTO.N - A Soviet 
eccnomic slowdown may force 
Kremlin leaders to try harder 
to cultivate trade relations i 
with the West in the 1980s, 
according to a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency report released 
this weekend. i 

The report, given to the ' 
Joint Economic Committee of , 
Con§^ess a month ago but kept I 
confidential until now, said ^ 
that “Moscow will need im-i 
ports from the West more i 
than ever before,’* inciuding 
grams, pipe and other steel . 
products, machinery and j 
equipment, and a “wide range ; 
cf oil and gas technology. “ ; 

The Soviets, the- report sug- ^ 
gests, probably will step up 
efforts to negotiate “compen- 
I sation agreements” with 
Western firms, in which the i 
firms provide equipment and ; 
technology in return tor the; 
produced goods. The Soviets 
also may have to “increase 
markedly’* their medium- and 
long-term debt to the^West, , 
the report said. : 

More borrowings from the ' 
West and the compensation 
agreements is the most likely • 
way the Soviets would try to > 
offset their projected decline 
in oil export receipts, accord- 
ing to Lhe CIA. 

^ £ venhantfotf Approach 
Meanwhile, a group of 23 
prominent Americans, headed 
by Deere 3c Co. Chairman 
Wiliam Hewitt, urged the Car- , 
ter administration to persist ; 
in an “evenhanded’* approach 
to the Soviet Union and China 
m “such broad policies as the , 
granting of most favored na- 1 
tion trade status and the > 
ability to apply for Export- i 
Import Bank financing.** 

The panel, representing the 
privately constituted United 
Nations Association, also sug- 
I gested, however, that' Chink' 

' and the U.S.S.R. not be treat-* 
ed equally in all trade mat- 
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USSR Seen Needing 
More Western Trade 


CIA Report Forecasts Slowdown 


tsrs. .Noting that the Soviet! 
Union is more developed than i 
China, it said “a mechanically ; 
applied policy of evenhanded- i 
ness in such fields as trade 
opportunities and transfer of ; 
technology would serve toi 
widen the gap between the I 
two, disproportionately ben- 1 
efiting the Soviet Union.** j 

The panel’s recommenda- 1 
tions were submitted to Secre- 1 
tary of State Cyrus Vance, 
who reportedly favors a bal- 
anced approach to the two 
Communist powers, at ieast'as 
regards tariffs and Exlmbank 
financing. 

At this point, however, the 
Carter administration is ex- 
pected to ask Congress to 
approve a trade agreement 
only with China, Soviet emi- 
gration policy has complicated 
chances of a U.S.-Soviet trade 
pact. 

In general, the CIA report 
provides a bleak economic 
outlook for the Soviets over 
the ne.xt decade. Soviet lead- 
ers will be forced to make 
hard policy choices in allocat- 
ing their nation’s resources, it 
said. Either the Soviets will 
have to slow down industrial 
investment, further curb con- 
sumption, or pare back de- 
fense spending, the report 
suggests. 

The CIA said it expects 
Soviet Gross National Product 
(GNP) to grow at less than 3 
percent a year over the next 
few years — down from an. 
earlier estimated 4. percenV 
growth rate — and then fall tdf 
one or 2 percent a year by the , 
mid-1980’s. “There is every ‘ 
reason to believe,** it said^A 
“that a continued decline irf. 
the rate of Soviet growth 
inevitable through most of the. 
1980’s.’* ; 

The CIA cited impending 
energy and labor shortagesr- 
sluggish productivity, rising 
resource costs, and a general- 
ly inefficient p' inning system I 
^ as behind the dismal economic j 
■ outlook. The Sr det oil Indus- j 


try, it said, “may have en- 
tered a no-growth s‘age this 
year, to be followed by steady 
production declines beginning' 
as early as next year.” The 
CI.A also foresees “shortfalls’* 
in the coal and nuclear power 
industries in the 1980's. And so 
far, it said, there has been nof 
“major effort” to shift more 
to natural gas. 

In the first five months this 
year, the CIA reported, Soviet 
output of steel, ce.ment, non- 
ferrous metals, mineral fertil- 
izers and pesticides were 
below year-earlier levels, and 
average daily oil production! 
declined “for the first time in 
Soviet history. ” j 

The CIA predicted “large**! 
Soviet grain demand this year,! 
because of poor weather con-* 
ditions. The Soviet crop willl 
be “considerably below” the 
1976-78 average of 219 million! 
tons, it said. 
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C!A Lowers Projection of 
Soviet Economic Growth 

Fftftn Tiitm Wlf» S«fVicw 

VVi^SHINGTON- le Central Intelligence Agency has 
lowered its projectio if Soviet economic growth, saying 
the nation suffers fro. rising costs of resources and faces.' 
energy and la'oor shor ’es. 

In a congression* oriefing, CLA. Director Stansfield 
Turner said the agency expected the Soviet gross national 
product to grow at a rale of less than 3% annually over the 
next tew years— down from an estimate made last year of 
4*^6— and then to fall more gradually. 

The CLA said that agriculture and energy problems 
would pose “a major economic headache for the Soviet | 
leadership'* and that worsening economic conditioas could j 
force changes in Russia’s foreign trade policy iii the next 
decade: . 

“Moscow will need imports from the West more than 
ever before and toe leadership may be forced to abandon 
its current conservative- stance toward, trade with the 
WesC'Tumersaiti. -• . 

"Overall, there is every reason to believe that a con-. , 
tinued decline in tne rate of Soviet economic giow^.is iO'-j 
evitablethroughmostof the 19805." . . .r j 

Turner. predicted that Soviet economic- growth- could : 
drop below 16S. in..the mid- 1980s if oil production falls be- j 
lowSmiilioobarrelsaday. 'A ■ ■ * ' i' 

. The ClAiorecast last-year that the Soviet economy was | 
entering a-peiiod of substantially reduced growth and, ?t | 
that time,.fflade the prediction of 4%. His latest estimate: 
was made before the joint economic subcommittee on pri- . 
orities and economy in government on June 26. and was 
released Saandayby Sen. William Proxnare (D-Wis.), the. 
panel's chairmam, — V-- ' r -- M-r-. :i 

Turner said. Soviet growth had been brought almost to a.| 
standstill by 'severely cold weather last winter. The- 
weather conditions increased energy demand, curtailed 
production and took a heavy toll on agriculture. 

As a result-he said, 1979 grain production will be "con- 
siderably below^ last, year’s record crop, and "we expect a 
large grain import demand for Western supplies." i 

- He said the Soviet economy was plagued by slow growth ' 
of the labor force and capital stock, plus poor productivity. | 
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BONE UP ON CHESS STRATEGY 


CIA Offers Tips on Soviet Talks 


WASHINGTON (UPI)-The CIA 
has some advice for those who neso* 
tiate with the Soviets: Bone in> on 
chws strategy. Be ready for the 
whipsaw” and the "foot-d^” Keep 

your eye on the interpreter. 

The inteJligence'agency has put out 
wese tips in an ethaustive study of 
Soviet strategy and tecUcs in eco* 
nonuc and commercial negotiations. 
But the same principles i^ly to other 
Kinds of negotiations. 

The study said the Russians pre- 
pare meticulously fof their talks with 
Americans. 

The result of this advance work 
closely resembles a chess strategy in 
Its. step-by-step program for negoti- 
ating success.” it said. 

The usual Soviet group is a tightly 
disciplined team of veteran negotia- 
tore, backed up by young tech^cians. 

It is trained to operate on the as- 
sumption that the U.S. team will re- - • ■ 
gard compromise as desirable and in- 


evitable and will be deeply frustrated 
when quick agreement does not 
emerge. 

■rae Soviets, on the other hand. 
“prWe themselves on being great ‘sit- 
ters’ and they believe timt this in- 
duces nugor concessions” from the 


lie CIA study lists some fatniHar 
Soviet ploys: 

—“The sbeppiag list” They will 
qien with highly exaggerated de- 
mands. Eventually, they concede on 
the extraneous points and insist the 
U3. side “even up the tally" with, 
some concessions. 

—“The padded list” The initiai So- 
viet propo^ make the same point in 
several redundant sections. Thus,- 
they can ostensibly give away some 
points without really sacrificing any- 
ilimg. 

—"The foot dragger.” One Soviet 


negotiator plays the role of the “hea-- 
vy,” refusing all compromise Finally, 
the team chief intercedes as “bene- 
volent mediator.” offering comprom- 
ise. The tactic appears to be a varia- 
tion of the “good-cop, bad-cop” rou- 
tine used in criminal interrogatioDS. 

—“The whlpuw.” The Soviets will I 
often try to play one'U.S. firm againsti 
another by dealing with both simul-f 
Umeously, meanwhilcletting negotia-i 

tions drag on for years. Moscow's men! 
assume time worte in their fovor. J 
The CIA study said the Ruaiansl 
often use social occasioos to size upj 
personality weaknesses among thei 
'Americans: 

The Soviet interpreten, it said, are! 
an integral part of the negotiating! 
team. They often have long e 3 cper-i 
fence with Americans, alerting thej 
Soviet team lead» to any changes ini 
the U.S. positions and feeding back; 
information gleaned during recessesi 
and social occasions. X - ; 

Generally., the study said, the So- 1 
viets prefer a loosely worded agree- * 
ment so that it can be-'ccnstrued to 
their advantage. - - •' v 

It also said Americans can assume 
some of the “silent extras'* in Mos- 
cow's delegation are KGB secret po- 
hcemen. thereto an eye on the 
Soviets-espedally in negotiations 
conducted abroad. — , - 

Soviet weak point the CIA ' 
said, is rivalry among the- various .; 
government agencies involved in the * 
talks. — i., . . ' 

The Russians': also- get nervous- ■' 
when the Americans change negoti- i 
ating personnel - • ._ 1 


✓ 
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CIA Sees Soviet 

Associated Press 

Th«! CIA has lowered its estimate of the Soviet 
iJnioQ’s economic growth and predicts Kremlin 
leaders “will have to make the best of a bad situa- 
tion” through the 1980s, according to congres- 
sional testimony released yesterday. 

The latest assessment says agriculture and 
energy problems will' pose “a major economic 
headache for the Soviet leadership" and that wors- 
ening economic conditions will force changes in 
Russia’s forei^ trade policy in the next decade. 

"Moscow will need imports from the West more 
than ever before and the leadership may be forced 
to abandon its current conservative stance toward 
trade with the West,’' sai^ClA Director Stansfield 
Turner., ■ , 

■'Overall, there is evi^ reason to believe that a 
continued decline in tlwrate of Soviet economic 
growth is inevitable through, most of the 1980s,’' 
Turner said. - .. . 

Turner predicted the Soviets^ total economic 
output will grow less than 3 percent annually over 
the nextfew years “and then fall gradually.^ 

Severe Winter Cited . ' ■ 

Russia's Gnomic growth cotfld drop- below 1 
percent in the nud-198hs, he said, if its oil prodhc 
tion declines below 8 million barrels a day, '■ 

Last year, the CIA forecast the Soviet economy 
was entering a period of substantially reduced 
growth with an annual econoihic output of 4 per- 


Growth Lag j 

Turner’s latest estimate was made before the 
Joint Economic subcommittee on priorities and 
economy in government on June 26, and was 
released yesterday by Sen. William Proxmire, D- 
Wisc; the panel’s chairman. I 

Turner said Soviet economic growth was 
brought to a near standstill by the severe weather i 
last winter: 

Adverse weather conditions increased energy 
demand, curtailed production and took a heavy : 
toil on agriculture. Turner said. 

As a result, he said, 1979 grain production will 
be “considerably below” last year’s record crop, 
and “we expect a large grain import demand for 
Westemsupphes.” 

Energy Picture Qouded . 7 

He said the Soviet economy is plagued by slow 
growth of the labor force and capital stock, plus 
poor productivity.- 

“In addition, the energy shortage will mean that 
the Soviets cannot operate all their plant and 
equipment at full capaciQ; which, in turn, will 
accelerate the downward trends which we previ- 
ously projected for the 1980s.” Turner testified. 

He said the Soviet oil industry 'may have 
entered a no-growth mge this year, followed by 
steady production declines beginning as early as 
next year.” , , | 

In addition, he 8814:^6 Soviet energy picture 
in the 1980s will be clouded by shortfalls in the 
coal and nuclear power indnstries^^thereby 
limiting the possibilities for inter-fuel substitu- 
tion for oiL” > ' ’ ■' 
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ARTICIiS APPEAEED 
ON PAOS 1 ^ 


BT LINDA MATHEWS 

Tin 


WASHINGTON— China, endirt^ a 
blackout that lasted two- decades, has 
finally giveD-the world a revealing 

look at its economic vital stotisti» ^ - 
In a startling series rf economic re- 
ports. the Being government has re- 
cent we^ disclosed ev«ything in>m 
thesize of its budget and trade denar 
to ita-annual (Hitput of bicycler and-- 
.soap powder, matters that had umg. 
been classified as state secrets. ■ 

The State Statistical Bureatr ..an 
agency dismantled during theCultur- i 
al Revolution and. onlrwc^'fy '®; ; 
vived, even reported the number ot . 
records set by Chinese* athletes m } 
197 R There were 171 of them, the 
bureau said, five world maria and the , 

rest nationaL V' • : . n - ^ ^ 

Thousands <rf figures poured out of' 
China- during: the^ recent Nation^ 
People’s Congress, as the leadership 
peeled ther wraps off the national 
budget^ the latest production quotas 

and economic targets for the cunwt 

year* Not since* 1959, when the Qu— i 
nese ertoUed the achievements of thei 
Communist regime’s erst decade to a | 
report called ‘’Ten Great Years* . had .i 
China, published its fulLfinandalrac-'^ 


. ■ v‘i 'T'rF.f j 




Forrigrr- dijdonair aiHT econdb^ 

who have long spedahawi in piee^ 
together the fragmenu of mfiam^ir 
released by.rthc New- ChhH Ne^ 
Agency were elated that Beijing.*^ 
finally . ; emerged from - its economic 
dark agek"’ar * Central IntdligMc* 
Agency bulletin phrased iL-. ^ 

"China is no longerqoiteso mysto^ 
ibis;, and Fm-glad of it'thouglrtl^i 
new candor may put some of us out or 
businessi" an American analyst joked.', 
‘Tvespenthalf myhfetrying.tofig- 

ure but what wasp happening in Chta„ 
’^ibamiheteitallis." i 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
23 July 1979 

long blackout I 

China Bares ! 

Its Economic ; 

Fads of Life I 

< Aff» aiWeeting the-'hew statisUcs l The SUte SUtisU^ Bureau 
f" to 4 Mi! 2 ^SnyrtheState*De--j pprt^. for 

partmenc and the-OA have-^pto-.'; city dwellCT earned oi^SW In im 

Mmcedthemgenuine^ ;>:*: ;*‘'-5' 1 despite a 7% pay rajse. Yrt facto^ 
"We have-quibbles with some of 
the figures; and there are othes ^’d 

like to understand better; but there is 
no ressoirto doubt their accuracy,^ a 
gov ern m ent azalyst said, -fb""-- 
What emerges from the economic 
revelations is a portrait of a country 
that leads the world not only in popu- 
daiion (958 million) but in ^aia ^d 

pork production as well r-.* ^ 

dustrial ou^ut also com mM m re- f^gfbr rent and groceries, there is ^ 
soect, for it appears much left in a Chinese family’s budg- 

quated machinery el for discretionary spending-about 

nology. China now ranks third m coal 

prodixtion. uith in steel and among 
the top ten in crude oiL " 

The Chinese economy to 
tially recovered from 
lunnoU and ideologi^ strife oi toe 
iMt decade. In the 2V4 years since toe 
death of Mao Zedong and toe 
his radical widow. Jiang Qing. foreign 
SSde to boomed 53.7%. ^ rev; 

have gone up 44%rand pers^ 

income to risen dramaU^ acr^ 

the board Despite, the 
in: more than » 

rrers last year harvested a recoru- 
SSigmto cropof SMmiUionto^ 
ir§&clei from toe numters 

that China to far to go if It B ever to _ 

achieve- its ultimate^ gto Among U.S. government .,i 

farmin g itself into - an- indust ri alized ^ 3 , uule surprise ihal*.,; 

powerbytoeendofth»centan->-,.-^-j.^j„g 5 g assembly 
. "The Chinese have made Iremen*’ only 149.0(W motor ' 

dous strides, but theirs is stiU basical- -compared to about 9 million in toe 
Ta very poor country.” Robert United Slalcs-for China to nfy'J ^ 
Dembeigar, a Univeraty of Michigan lost its heart W ® 5 

economist, said "Foreign -visitors China managed to p^we only ^ 

have always been taken to model million '^myclcs, Bcijing * 

communes and factories, sb many leaving 'o"? i^-iSFr citv ’ 

•people may be surprised to find out, prized commodity m every major city.. ■ 
from these latest reports, just how 
poor China really is." 


and office workers fared far better . 
than China’s 800 million pearants, j 
who averaged only S46 in cash in- . 
come last year. I 

The figures alone may exagg^te , 
slightly the economic plight of toe , 
average Chinese, for urban rente are 
tiny, food prices are stabilized by toe . 

government and the peasants receive 

most of their Income in the form of. ^ 
grain and vegetables. But after pay- 
ing for rent and groceries, there is not 
much left in a Chinese family's budg- 
et for discretionary spending— about 
SIO per person for all of 1978. 

Even when a family of four pools 
that extra income. S40 a year will not 
pay for a wristwatch (S55) or an 
electric fan (S80), let alone a bicycle 
($107). In Beijing, a new winter coat 
for each family member would wipe 
out the family budget; the cheapest 
jackets of heavy padded cotton cost* 
nearly $10 each. 

The size cf the national budget also 
underscores China’s poverty. The 
government of Hua Guofeng and 
Deng Xiaoping spent a total of $71 
billion last year— less than was .< 1 ) 6111 ; 
bv the U.S. Department of Hcaito, ; 

Education and Welfare. 
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The economy’s shortcomings, com-, : ' ' <Dokesitfen for the ittbnet^ry fuiul, t eluding the 17 million people on Tai- 
bined with, alarming population ' 'World. BMk h(tre,sai4 lheyri.r wan, which Beijing claims as Its 30th i 

knoiii 5 t no formal membership appll- ■‘••province.. The U.S. Census. Bujeati’s ! 
cation from Beffing, though theiChl- .thief 'China- watcher, John JAird,,be- 
. W have VislMrig foreigners, in-^ lieves^ Chinas population Itas alitedy 
clnding a congressional delation;* 
that they arc ea^ ^ jdin the pr|ari- 

T^furtiiw reason fw China’s dcpl-,y 

sioh to reveal all^ ftetrly .all-.a;t,‘ - , 

that Ihe new leadership ha8.beenem-;d other statistics, in part because , they 
barrassed. by the blackbul' Mid |lth-^ are cqnsisieni .with, the esUmaies of 
. 7. .. . _ .. 1 Japanese and- American • China- 


growth, has .meant littie appreciable 
improvement lli the. standard of liv- 
ing, Hua acknowledged last month in 
a speech-to- the National People’s 
Congress. Despite sizable harvests, he 
said, average food rations are no 
higher now than they were in the 
mid-1950s.- , 

.'.•The. leadership, while unfolding 

• this panorama of statistics, has heen v ,*—,— ..hv 

unexpectedly blunt about the failures ,, Msed afteir the failures., df-his.over-i'..|i . _ 

that have been revealed. -ismbiUous Creat Leagt Fdihamrdih.the^ watchers* in part because the Chinese. 

•‘■We have achieved far less than late l950i,i;.v, disclosed their failures as weU 

Bc&UK< of’ the ipresstpe te, make as imeir successes. ^ 

' the .Great Leap’s WKkyart' sted fur7 L. j'fJ ' 


passed the billion mark. 'Hie dispute 
, will not be settled until next year, 
when the Chinese are.schedulM to 
conduct a full census. .. , 

Foreign analysts trust most of the 


i 


wc should have.” Hua said. “Almost 
30 years have passed since the found ■ 
ing of the People’s Rcpubllcj yet to 
this day the superiority of socialism 
has not been consislcntljrrand effec- 
tively brought into play.” •' 

He blamra the recent setbacks on 
the "Gang of Four,” the 
Maoists led by Jiang Qing, 
that with the radicals removed 
power there was no further excuse 
for the failings of the Chinese econo- 
my. 

In the hardest-hitting section of 

’* the report, Hiia said, "We have final-- 
! ly created the' internal and external. 


naeSVimd'. hastUy brgaiiteed^com-j'’.knowl«ged-ln^^^ addreiis'to 

muhn look .i5ucce^ui,itimmped-up.,?the^l^ (^ngrtss that China’s | 



nearly 12.5 1 

"i 3 ■' 

is n daring act* for - 
r-tnule lias often! 

'<«T^y(^'n^idiiiii .that. they got i ■ been a political as wtil as an econdm-> 

tertible black eye because they • ic necessity. The cuiffent ^m«l byt 

diklos^the ve^ basic daU that other a^tUng]B de^t, opens Itself up toi 
countriM rouUnely release,”, Dem-* the,chargf|thalJVK b?epn>ingoiferly?: 
benrer. the Michigan economist said. dependent qQ.fpr«gh:ppvlm,-in vh^ 
"There rWas always ’the impUcationlr^IaUq^^^Mif6i8t^^octritie;r'f" 


conditions favorable for rapid,'peace- that this big, , 

ful construcUoajIf we.do not mkkd- couldn’t, do what a lot of fany , Uttle rf 

use of this precious, hard-won oppoTr countries could. .^einagiw.bchind ” — 


tunity ; ; our generation will be un- 
; worthy of our country and our people, 

' We will have failed In our duty to thg, 
. cause of ^aliSnt in China andl.thiH 
■ world.' 


Most of the new figures are consid- Niihe.CIA*'yihose.^tudles of the Chinese ; 
ered genuine, but China’s defense fecohoray- are generally acknowleged 
budget said to be $10.5 billion in 1978. ; to be thd most accurate. Production of 
arouses some skcpticisnu Although f^ctbrsj railroad .im motor vehicles, . 
Finance Minister Zhang Jingfu . paper,M;Wristwatche8i and ferUli^ 
snending i;wert from, 5.% to 48% below the 



port fo^ the modernization drive ^ ’ 
the sacrifices ahead. The New China 
News Agency drove home that point 
when it quoted a deputy to the con- 
gress as saying, ‘The disclosure of 
our country’s major economic and fi- 
nancial figures shows thq reaiisitua- 
tion 


orie-sixth of the nattonal budget— -"The Chinese figures are, now m- 
military experts believe that the fig- i knowled^ to, be the we ve 
ure is actually higher. , , . - got,’: Dernberger.^ 

Some defense spending Is probably > a\ ' 

disguised by appropriations for' " 

sdeoce and research, pegged at $3.7 1 


in our country's ''coi^jr.J/think'l billion this year, 
most workers will respond, id thd'l "Every . country*.' Including thei 

Th». hM ata. N«. 

tislical houa was a surprise, loo. because the! 

Ti^?nffh^AnS^SHS^- "ot had a census in 25 

years. Foreign demographers distrust; 

tial source of loatis for the credit- i 
hungry Chinese, demand full finaiteial j 
accounting as a condition, for meni- - j 
belrship. . fT'- " » Vv 1 
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Cord Meyer 


Saudi production and the oil shortage 


After enabling President tbe U.S. is at the mercy of 
Carter to arouse Americans uncontrollable political 
to the need for stringent events abroad. The mount* 
measures on energy, the ing turmoil in Iran could 


gasoline crisis is likely now 
to fade like a bad dream, 
leaving puszlement in place 
of the long lines at the fill- 
ing stations. 

This abatement of the oil 
shortage will be tempora^ 
but some of Carter’s advis- 
ers urged him to forecast it 


easily lead at any time to the 
complete closure of the Ira- 
nian oil fields. The impact 
on die world markets of the 
loss of about three million 
barrels per day would be. 
devastating and shoot prices 
through the roof. 

Recent news reports that 


in his speech Sunday nighn^ lraq is capable of quickly in- 
It appears that the sbortage.< creasing production by one 
will be transformed into a million barrels per day are 
temporary glut by the slow> misleading. The Iraqi oil 
down of the American fields are suffering from de- 
economy and by increased dining pressures partly as 


Saudi production. The pros- 
pect carries risks for the 
president’s credibility but 
he decided to ignore it in his 
speech. 


the result of the wasteful 
use of Soviet water flooding 
methods. 

Moreover. intelHgence 
eariitiateA of future Russia n 


The energy experts warn 

thatthisdecV^glut^ll 

® fronting ^ as SoV^ TO 

management of the western 
economy starts to recover. .,{ i ti.. 

World demand will again 
start to bump against the 

supply ceiling to force up ' ^ forc^^ to become a. 
prices There is unanimity “t importer of oU. ignitog 

Long the experts that for ^ 

the next decade the world croker of rising world 

will be Uving on the ragged 

edge of genuine shortage? ’ Under these circum- 
and that Carter is absolutely ^ stances, it is childish folly to 
right to call for draconian w make OPEC the scapegoat 
measures to reduce our de* for our own profligate waste 
'pendence on foreign oiL waste of genuinely scarce 
World snpidy and demand : oilii.as White House staffer 
are so closely balanced tlu^Stb^ Eizenstat^vised and 


Carter hinted in his speech. 
The OPEC nations func- 
tioned in 1973 as a con- 
spiratorial cartel to raise 
prices by restricting produce 
tion, but OPEC’s recent 
price increase was a re- 
sponse to real shortages re- 
flected in the frantic bid- 
ding in the spot market. 
England has been charging 
for North Sea oil just as ' 
much as the most, greedy 
Arab. . 

We are fortunate that the 
largest OPEC producer, . 
Saudi Arabia, has been pre- 
pared to hold its price below 
the new OPEC ceiling and to 
increase production from 
8.S to 9.S million barrels^ 
Fulfilling a promise made to 
this reporter on June 9,;^ 
Crown Prince Fahd ex- 
plained to Carter’s envoy. 
Ambassador Robert Strauss, 
that the increased produc- 
tion was a response to the 
commitment to conserva- 
tion made by the industrial 
nations at Tokyo. 

Contrary to general im- 
pression, the Saudis have a 
compelling self-interest in 
not producing above the 8.5 
million rate. ’They .view 
their oil res^ves as a one- 
time gift from the gods and 
are determined to preserve * 
this patrimony for succed-, 
ing generations. 

At a rate of 8.S million;:^ 
their reserves will last for SO • 


years and allow them to 
make a transition to an 
industrial economy. At 
higher production rates, the 
oil will be gone before they 
have time to train their peo- 
ple. They will have traded 
the liquid gold in the 
ground for declining dollars 
and uncontrollable infla- 
.tion.* 

tf ;llt is ah act of farsighted 
" statesmanship for the &udis 
to have temporarily, .upped 
piroduction to give the West, 
time to adjust to lower con- 
sumption levels. They are 
motivated by the stake they 
have in Western prosperity 
and by their, well-founded 
fear of the Soviets. But they 
sometimes despair of a fair 
hearing in the* American 
media. ■ 

When ^the New York 
Times erroneously reported 
this, month that the Saudis 
had decided not to increase 
production, the Saudis were 
criticized for selfish irre-*! 
^nsibility. ''When they did 
increase, the Washington 
Post in an editorial and car- 
toon charged that they were 
trying to hook the U.$. on de- 
pendency on their oil to 
bring pressure to bear on Is- 
rael ■, - '‘f 'r • 

: As: one young Saudi offi- 
cial complained, .“We are 
damned if ;:we< ydo^^:.and 
damned if we don’k:?l; 4' 


J 
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in Soyiet-Osi yald files I 


WasninijtOD (SJI)— The Soviet govern- 
ment lied to the United SUtee when it sent 
the Warren Commission what it c lai m ed 
was every scrap ot iniormatioa the KGB 
(secret poUce) coUected on defector Lee 
Harvey Oswald^ a Honae investigatioD of 
President Kennedy’s aasais im itio n hat 
concluded. 

In the tMsioihriddled days foUowug 
the by Oswald* Soviet offi- 

cials turned over hundreds of doc um e n ts 
on Oswald, who had lived in the Soviet Un- 
ion between 1959 and 1951. 

Almost simultaneously, a high-level 
KGB optative, Yuri Nosenko, defected to 
the United States and told Central latelh- 
gsnce Agency officials that he. was in 
charge of the division that Oswald's 
iiieS. 

The combinatioo d the files the KGB 
provided and ?dr. Nosenko’s totimony 
ccQvinced the Warren Commission that 
I Uier* was ao Soviet- rok ia Pmideat 
I Kennedy’s death.' 

The assassination occurred 11 months 
alter the Cuban missile crisis when Soviet 
Premier Nikita K Khruschev withdrew 
the missiles after President Kennedy im- 
pc^ a naval blockade and the Soviets 
were widely considered to have soifered 
political damage.. 

Durmg a two-year investigation of the 
Kennedy assassiaatioo, the House Com- 
mittee on Assassinatione agreed that the 
Sovieu ware blameless in the mnrder, but 
nevertheless that the KGB had 

deceived the WarreaCommiaiott. > 

The rnrnmittre also concluded that Mr.. 
Nosenko either lied to, the Warren Com- 
mission about Oswald or lied to the com- 
mittee when que^iooed about the defec- 
tor. .. . .£ - ■ . . . 1 

The comnuttee’s investigation turned 
up numerous details about both the Rus- 
sian and the American intelligence opera- 
tions suggesting that, at least in Oswald's 
case, the QA was outmaoeuvered by the 

KGB- ^ 

It is 'liighly^ probable” that the KGB 
hid from the United States “eitensiye in- 
formation that most likely was gathered | 
by a KGB surveillance of Oswald and (his | 
Russian wil^ while they were liv* ! 

ing in Russia,” the panel conclnded. 

*'It is quite likely that the Soviet 
I government withheld files on a KGB inter- i 
I view with Oswald,** , . . 


After the committee concluded that 
there was a coveruo, the State Depart- 
ment asked the Sonets for the missing 
files for the committee's investigation, but 
the KGB refused the request 

Perhaps more significant to the int^* 
gence community, however, has been the 
committee's eaperience with Mr. Noeen- 
ko, a defector whose case literally split 
the American inteiligence communicy into 
two factions. One faction insisted that he 
was a gold mine of information, and the- 
other that he was a plant, a 

“disinformation” agent sent here to de- 
ceive the United States, - 

Some major assumptions that the CIA 
has made about certain Soviet moves 
were based on a belief in Mr. Noscnko'e 
credibility— not only aiwut the Kenned^ 
assassination but alM about all the other 
information Mr. Nosenko supplied^ his 
imerrcgatoTS. ; vr . | 

Mr. Nosenko contradicted many of his j 
^arly sUcements while being interviewed I 
by House committee investigators. '| 

For esample, he told the committee | 
that when Oswald, a marine radar expert, t 


defected, the KGB kept him under ex- j 
tremely close surveillance as he settled in : 
the Soviet Union. 

At the recent investigation, Mr. No- | 
jenko said that all Oswald's mail had been i 
intercepted, his phone tapped, his apart^ i 
ment bugged and his movements watched. 

But in 1954, he told the Warren Com- 
mission that there was no special KGB 
surveillance of Oswald. . ^ 

Mr. Nosenko also told the commisrion 
that the KGB never subjected Oswald to 
any psychiatric examinations, ev« after 
he tried to commit suicide while living in 


Flussia.- . 

“Iff 197S " said the corianittee, “ba di*’ 
tailMi for the committee tbe reporta he 
tsad read abont psychiatric esaminaUoa 
Bf Oswald.** 

Mr. Nosenko never testified directly 
before the Warren Coimnaiioa. Instead, 

be was questioned, by CIA taBtarrofators iff 

solitary confinement Richard Helms, then ' 
deputy director of the CIA for ^ans, 
pa^ his information on to Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, who headed the c wnmlM ion. 

It siace has been disclosed that Mr. N»> 
senko's interrogation was a brutal ordeal 
in which he was kept awake ia an uneon^ 
fortablv cold room for mouths. . .. 


That *^drtnally niiaed him at a valid 
source of information about the a a sawina . 
tioa.” the committee coodudeiL Neverth^ ' 
less, the committee was certain Mr. No* i 
senko lied about Oswald-~wheUier it was. 
to the FBI aad OA in 1964 or tlM commit* 
tee in 1971,' or perhaps botit 

“The reasons he would lie about Oik' 
wald rams from the poatiblllty that- hr 
merely wanted to exaggerate his own uih 
portance to the hypothesis , 

with its sinister impUeatioQS.” 

The committee alio was told that the 
CIA bureaucracy and ita complieatad and 
coded filing system— arranged to keep 
outsiders from understanding the filee — 
caused the agency to fail to spot the dan* 
genus Oswald. 

For example, after a thorough search 
of files, the CIA said that it had cooducted 
a majorooeration collecting date about a • 
radio fact^ in Minsk where Oswald was 
working and that- the opmtioo failed to 

note Oswald was an American defector. * 

After Oswald returned to the United 
States and shot the President, the ClA said 
it found numerous references to Oswald in 
its files— but none filed under Oswald’s 
name. 

'^though the committee’s final report 
produced numerous disclosures surround- 
ing the Kennedy assassination, the find- 
ings in the munler of Dr. Martin Luther 
Sing, Jr, produced no surprises. I 

Monday, the two ranking black mem - 1 
bers of the committee, RepresenUtive j 
Louis Stokes (D., Ohio), cha i rm a B . end: 
Delegate Walter Fauntroy (D., O.C.) criti. j 
cized the news media for. ignoring thol 
King murder investi^tiim in favor ^ the i 
Kennedy probe's findtegA - ' - "] 

' Mr. Fauntroy said the reason the King | 
probe failed to generate media attentioo is I 

that the investigators did not have time to I 

follow all the leads they peodnceiL . - 
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Assassination Unit 
Finds Probabilities 

Two and one4«lf years and $5.4 mil- 
lion dollars ago* the House Select Com- 
mittee oh Assassinations began ex- 
ploring the'conspiracy theories sur- , i 
rounding the- murders 01 President 
John Fv Kennedy and the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. Last week its 
final report was turned over to the Jus- 
tice Department for consideration, 
and as expected, it included just 
. enough evidence to keq> the plot theo- 
rists busy for years. f-y-- 
Organized crime figures angered at 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
as well as his brother, possibly along 
with anti-Castroites, the panel con- 
cluded, "probabl/' con^ired in 
■ President Kennedy's death., In any 
case, two people, not Lee Harvey Os- 1 
wald acting alone, fired at his car in 
Dallas on Nov. 22, 1963, it concluded. 
James Earl Ray, it said; did fire the 
lone gun that killed Dr. Kiu in Mem- 
phis on^Aprih4i=1968. butr.hls action 
“probably” evolved from aconspiracy 
of right-wing St Louis businessmen of- 
fering SSO.OOOfor the Job. « 

While the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the Central Intelligence < 
Agency are cleared' of, involvement, 
the panel the F.B.P.’s counter-in- 
telligenceproi^mhelpediaeate a cli- 
mate in which Dr., King’s, assassina- 
tion for his civil rights activities was 
possible. Ai-for the Warren Commis- 
sion, ittoo is deared, biit pinly of allfr 
gations of coveT'^up; The commission is 
strongly c r i t iciz e d . tor;j|te.^effom 
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NEWSWEEK 
30 JULY 1979 


TA^SS 0F CONSPIRACY 


V/ith little fsufare and less suspense, the 
House assassinations committee assembled 
in an ornate Capitol caucus chamber one 
morning last week to disgorge its 6^86-page 
report on the murders of John F . Hennedy 
and Dr. Manin Luther King Jr. As pre- 
viewed months ago, the haunting conclu- 
sions of the panel’s nearly two-year, S5.4 ; 
million investigation were that “lone gun- 
men** Lee Harvey Oswald and James Earl : 
Ray probably did not act alone— and that | 
Oswald may have been the dupe of organ- j 
ized crime. The findings were pronounced ' 
a “can of worms’* by a flummoxed FBI - 
offidal, but conspiracy junkies traded I- 
told-you-so’s. In New York, Bantam » 
Booii published 75,000 copies of the com- 
minee’s report, hopefully titled “The i 
Final Assassinations Repori”— hut given 
the committee’s disturbingly opcn-ct^ed 
investi station t the title seem^ wildly 
optimistic. 

SECOND ouHMAWThe full report rambled 
through 28 \*olum€S of evidence, and only 

dedicated buffs could follow it all. The War- | 

ren Commission’s verdict that Oswald i 
killed Kennedy was copiously upheld, as 
was its theory that a single bullet wounded 
both the President and former Texas Gov. ; 
John Connaily. The CIA, the Secret Service ’ 
and iheFBI wereabsolved ofeover-uporin- 
volvcmcnt in the Kennedy assassination — 
although the com minee harshly criticiz^ j 
tbeFBrslongCOINTELPROcampaignto ! 
discredit Dr. King. Elaboratdy hedged and 
laden with might-have-beens, the commit- 
tee’s assertion of conspiracy seemed largely 
a matter of conjecture— except for the omi- 
nous claim, by a group of acoustics experts, 
that a second gunman had apparently fired 

on the Kennedy motorcade and missed. 

First advanced last summer and substm- 
tially buttressed in De cemb er, the acoustics 
report prompted the committee to make a 
180-dcgrec turn in its initial conclusions, 
that Oswald acted alone. The authors main- 
tained that a longJost recording of D all a s 
police-radio transmissions u.»aiains the 
«hocs of four shots in Dcaley Plara— three 
by Oswald, firing firom the Texas School 
Book Depository, and a fourth by someone 
firing from the famous “grassy knoll” along 
Kennedy’s motorcade route. Their analysis 
was not" universally accepted: New York 
Timm columnist Tom Wicker,, in. a fore- 
word to the paperbaA edidbn of the 
report, argued against it— • 
as did several committee ' 
members. But North Caro- j 
lina DCTOcrat Richardson 
Preyer, who beaded the 

Kennedy investigation, was 
persuaded. “I think it takes 
a greater leap of faith not to 
believe the acoustics evi- 
dence than itdoes to believe . 

it,’" Preyer said 1 Approved For Release 


But the committee was 
unable to provide the mer- 
est hint of the phantom gun- 
man’s identity, and its cf-‘ 
forts to suggest a motive for 
a plot were mired in specu- 
lation. Even its definition of 
“conspiracy” was a strin- 
gent legalism: “If two or 
more individuals agreed to ; 
uke action to kill President 
Kennedy and at least one of 
them took action^ leading -i 
J to Kenii«iy*s death, the repetrt says, that 
; constitutes a conspiracy. Confounded by 
• such subtleties, some committee members 
rebelled. If the report were offered as pros- 
ecution evidence, snapped Michigan Re- 
publican Harold Sawyer, *T’d file it in the 
circular file.” 

^EHUour UNKSt Half hidden in the re- 
port’s f actual chiaroscuro was the theory fa- 
vored by staff director G. Robert Blakcy — 

that Oswald was manipulated by molwters 
bent on halting the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s war on organized crime. In vestigators 

traced Oswald’s travds in Louisiana during 
the summer of 1963 and discovered “ten- 
uous” links to the underworld. One w^as ‘ 
through the late David Ferrie, a cashiered 
airline pilot and sometime private eye who 
was a suspect in former New Orleans Dis- 
trict Attorney Jim Garri- 
I son’s much-maligned as- 

sassination probe. Ferrie 
worked for a lawyer who re- 
presented underworld boss 
Carlos Marcello in a bitter 
deportation dispute wi t h the 
Kennedy Administration 
and knew Marcello person- 
ally. The comminee found 
six “credible” witnesses 
who saw Ferric and Oswald 
together. 

But Ferrie denied know- 
ing Oswald. So did Mar- 
cello, who testified before 
the assassinations commit- 
tee in executive session. 
And the committee conced- 
ed that the unstable and 
passionately ideological Os- 
wald would have 'made an 
unlikely candidate for mob 
hit man. But that might also 


be just the reason for choosing him. And j 
staff director Blakcy, an expert on organ- ‘ 
ized crime, decided that the tbeotY of Os- 
wald as an underworld tool had the great 
strength of explaining his subsequent mur- 
der by the late Jack Ruby, a sleazy Dallas 
nightclub owner. Ruby, who had mob con- 
nections of his own, would simply have 
been silencing a dangerous witness. ’"You 
don’t need any expertise to sec Aat,” Bla- 
kcy said last week. “You need expertise to 
explain away the fact.” Ruby himself 
claimed that he only wanted to prevent an 
Oswald triaL which would have meant ^ 
more pain for Jacqueline Kennedy, the 
President’s widow. Nevertheless, insisted 
Blakcy: “I am now firmly of the opinion 
that the mob did it. It is a historical truth.” 

nrrATfve noT: The outlines of posribic 
conspiracy in the King assassination were 
simpler— but just as spociilative: The com- 
mittee concluded that Ray killed King in 
hope of claiming a S50,CXX) bounty that he 
might have heard was being offerrt by St. 
Louis businessmen John H. Sutherland and 
John R. Kauffman. Sutherland and Kauff- 
man died before the investigation began, 
i and the committee could find no proof that 
Ray ever met them. Another aspect of the 
putative plot was that Ray got money and 
advice from his brothers, Jeny and John, 
while he “stalked’" King across theSouth in 
1968. But the committee was' unable to 
show that Jerry and John played a part in 
the assassination. At most, the report said, 
*‘the possibility of their involvement was 
necessarily increased 'by the absence” of 
other possible co-conspirators. 

Preyer called on the Justice D^artmcnt 
to pick up the long«*cold conspiracy trail 
with an investigation of Oswald’s associ- 
ations in New Orleans. But the response by 
department officials was icy— although the 
acoustical evidence of a second gunman in 
Dallas was the most persuasive part of the 
committee’s conspiracy evidence^ one offi- 
cial saii it offered naiy a clue as to who 
Oswald’s accomplice might havebecn. And 
Justice, another department honcho said, 
has better things todo than “chase ghosts.” 

TOM MORGAKTHAU with 
ELAINE SHANNON m W Ml w ny ow 
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DETROIT NEWS 
28 June 1979 


Carter’s Korean Folly 


W hen President Carter left Washing- 
ton to attend the economic summit 
conference in the Far East, he took 
along an alarming new study about North 
Korea’s military might. North Korea, it turns 
out, is far stronger militarily than had been 
supposed and that fact calls into (question even 
mere urgently than before Mr. Carter s poli^ 
to withdraw American troops from the region. 

Army intelligence reassessed North Korean 
strength recently, and its findings are 
supported by the Central _IntelligenM_Agency 
and the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

The findings show that North Korea has 
from 550,000 to 600,000 men under arms, not 
450,000 as previously believed. The 
Communist North now has the fifth largest 
armed force in the world. 

North Korea exceeds South Korea in tanks, 
artillery, and armored personnel carriers by a 
wider margin than previously reported. 
Unfortunately, America’s deteriorating 
intelligence services failed to give warni^ of 
this buildup before it became an accomplished 
fact. . 

The American people have become painfully 
accustomed to such dangerous failures in the 
post-Watergate era, and one such failure 
moved Mr. Carter to considerable anger. 


When it turned out that the United States l^d 
been blind to the implications of the uprising 
against the shah of Iran, the President i 
demanded an improvement in intelligence J 
gathering. 

Obviously, that improvement hasn’t 
materialized. Americans can only wonder: 
How many more Irans and North Koreas mut 
occur before the U.S. regains an effective ' 
intelligence network? 

The President announced in 1977 he 
intended to withdraw, in stages over several 
years, America’s 30,000 ground troops from 
South Korea. As has been the Carter way, he ^ 
made the decision unilaterally, with no ; 
concessions from North Korea. 

This show of weakness (for it was inter- 
preted as precisely that by Communist states) 
produced the inevitable result. North Korea 
seized the opportunity and secretly built up its 
military power. For what purpose? Defense 
against a weakened adversary? 

In view of North Korea’s response, which 
came as no surprise to realistic observers — 
however much it undoubtedly hurt Mr. 
Carter’s feelings — the plan for American 
troop withdrawals from ^uth Korea should 
be scrapped. Peace is simply not a game that 
one side can safely play alone. 
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THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
ARTICLE AFjTEiP-ED 21 July 1979 


Carter Halts P U . S . 

Combat Troops in S. Korea 


BY NORMAN KEMPSTEB .7 

TimaSt>ftMrHOT 


.■::WASHINGTON-tJ.S- ground 
combat troq>s will remain in South 
Korea inde^tely under conditions 
that would draw them into battle at 
once if the 26*year-old truce should.' 

• be violated, Resident Carter dis-‘ 

=' closed Friday.- • • 

^ > In abandoning his campaign pledge 

- to withdraw American ground forces 
.from South Korea,- Carter said that 

- recent intellig ence reevaluations in- 
dicate that Communist North Korea’s 
military forces “are larger than pre- 
viously estimated.” 

National security adviser Zbigniw 
Brzezinski read the statement on 
Carter’s behalf at a White House 
briefi^. He said HB. combat troops 
would remain until there until there 
is “evidence of tang ible progress to- 
''ward a reduction of tendon s on the 
. peninsula.’' ^ ' 

Ca^’s decision affects about 30.- | 
000 Ti.S. ground troops in Korea, most ' 
of them members of the 2nd Infantry 
Division, which is stationed just south 
of the demilitarized zone to ■ guard . 
against a. possible invasion by North:,. 
Korean forces. 

Carter ordered the withdrawal in 
1977 after having pledged to do so 
during his 1976 election campaign. 
However, the program was suspend- 
ed in February when the CIA and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency began to' 
■ report the presence* of larger North' 
Korean forces than had been pre-"! 
viousi ■' estimated . , . I 

In h-i order Friday, Carter said that i 
withunwals of combat, elements ofj 
the Jna Division “will remain- in | 
abey-ince.” He said that some support 1 
trcops. propably numbering a little! 
mere than SCO, would be sent homej 
but that the rest of the force would 
remain at least until 1981 when con- j 
ditions would bejeexamined 


“In that review, the United States ! 
will pay special attention to the re- : 
storation of a • satisfactory North- ' 
South military balance and evidence ' 
of tangible progress toward a reduc- : 
tion of tensions on-tbe peninsula,” the ' 
President said in. the statement. .1 

Most U.S. military commanders had ; 
counseled Carter against -the with- 
drawal before- it was .announced in 
1977. After, the policy .was set, most 
military leaders went. along. with it,-; 
^althou^ reluctantly../. .i 

- One exception was jufajil-Gen. John 
,_K1 SingUub. then ehief.of staff of UB.; j 
forces in Korear-Singlaub. said Car- j 
teris decision would inevitably lead to • 
war and was opposed by all U.S.mili- { 
tary and clvilian.officials stationed in \ 
Korea. Carter .called the general’s 
public- criticism:-- of Admiidstiatioa i 
policy "a very serious breach of pro--: 
priety.” Singiaub was transferred and ! 
shortly thereafter he retired from the-' 
military. . . :■ .. ;.•■ ;; : ; 

’The President’s: latest dedsion- is 
certain to be- welcomed by most 
members of the-mhitary and by^ron- 
servatives ia- Congress.. On the oth» 
hand it may add to the President’s 
political problemsyrith liberal Oemor?- 
crats who were-aiready angry* about 
some of his Cabinet changes. 

Administratioh officiais say th 6 
UiS. intelligence community believes. 
North Korea has more than 600,000 
meir -under anns. -about the same- 
number as South Korea: 'The officials 
said-, that’ in . 1977,7 intelligence e^4‘' 
mates, showed'about: ,500,000 North- 
Korean troops However. the officials' 
said it is now known that- the Pyonj-i 
yai^ regime, beganlts military build-^-j 
up in the early 1970s but that U.S. an— .i 
alysts did not detect the change until '1 
latelastyear.;-;: J o .C-. I 


✓ 
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Article appeared 
on page A-3 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
21 July 1979 


U. S. Troop Pullout 
In Korea Dropped 


By Don Oberdorfer 

WMhinitoa Pott Writer 

President Carter yesterday aban- 
doned for the rest of his term of of* 
fice one of his most controversial in- 
temationai initiative 9 --*withdrawal of 
U.S. ground troops from South Korea. 

A White Hooae announcement read 
by presidential ,, assistant Zbigniew 
Brzezinski sald^ additional large-scale 
withdrawals were being postponed at 
least until 1981^ when the situation ^ 
will be reassessed 
The principal reason given for thw^ 
change was the rmnt increase in the 
U.S. intelligence^ estimate of Norths' 
Korean ground fbrces. The White > 
House statement' said'that new reduc- ; 
tions in American combat elem»ts;I 
“shoxild awaits ^ ^ indications - 
that a satisfactory military^ bidanee^ 
has been restored and a reduction in 
tension is under way.r 
Carter formulated his plan to with* 


withdrawals ^ abeyance’* to study 
the new intelligence. \ ^ 

The authorized U.S. troop strength 
in Korea ior been reduced during Ca^ 
ter^s presidency from about 41^000 to 
about 38,000. But most of this Was due 
to the departure of missile and sutP 
port units whose withrawal had been 
planned previously.^ ' 

The only combat force withdrawn 
as a result of Carter's decision was an 
infantry battalion of 674^ men : This 
was more than offset by thr arrival of 
12 more U.S. Air . Force . F4 fighto^^ 
bombers with 900 men, justiiSed as a 
demonstration of continued U.S. coop 
mitment to South Korea. 

In other measures justiHed par^ 
as compensation for the pullout the 
^United States increased -the number 
.and visibility of joint exercises with 
South Korea,^< xncTMsed support for 
Korean defenser industries and : cre»: 
ated a combined forces command. All 
these will continue; officials said yes* 
terday. .■/■ -r;- ^ •. • 

A compensation package^ of $800 


draw U.S. forces as long ago an Jams*.: 
ary 1975, when he was a iong-shot can^ million, voted by^ Congress after ex- 
didate for /thr presidency, and* he « tensive debate,. ^^w^ 
stuck to his idea with determinatioTi the most part until ^thdrawais actu^ 
after taking office. With little support a ally take place.:; jS: . > 4 

from anyone^!e]se and against strpng^^;^me l,00<^ib^]|500A tr^ 
misgivings of South Korea; Japiof, the ^^Hitwh missile^ unit^ 

U.S. military and powerful dements scheduled to be withdrawn next 

in Congress, Carter ordered * the year, in an arrangement set in motion 
phased withdrawid in the s|»iiWr of * durteg the Ford administratioh. 


1977 and strongly defended it against- 
attack. T' V‘ • 
Carter fired^Mij^c Geh; John 
glaub as chief of staff olU.S. in ^ 


The new U.S. intelligence estimate, 
which represei^ a higher assessment 
<>l Iong-tena“activities rather than any 
sudden juittj^ih: actual North Korean 
fehtes, increaaed'the comhmnist army; 



nui W ^ pgrpent,.to more tiUh eoO.iXKh- 

pullout would lead' to war. But aa * 

position contlawd;::c«rter shifts 

timing so that. the i^eduledilrith^; 


jeaked in^Januaiy^; official defense of 

. , ^ _^.#,th€twithA^wali^an becaiie:!^ 

draw^ starte d \slo wly» thea0>o«^ uigly difficult: Based on the^ne^^ 
poned the deputine o£ mo^eT the Joint ad«^ <rf Staff; offidally re*' 
first group scheduled to leavev-lh. Feb, commended Hhat- the puHout bd' stop^ 
ruary of thia^year he placed Aurthef ^ed luii. w 


'Awarf” f V * I t»i<f r> 


Carter sude Bivesiiisldr BeduefH^h* 
"should await credible indleadoitsHSay 
^ ' a military balance has been resto^eeL'* 

• v;- t 

. During Carter^s Journey to Se<^ 
last month, the South Korean gowe^ 
meat agreed , to : a foint propc^a^^^ 
diplomatic talks with . North . 

Carter’s hints at the,time,that hejirtw 
ready to put asidj^ the . troop w^ 
;* drawal. apparentlr^^nhdhuted*;^ 
Seoul’s willhigneM* t^agi^ ; 

North, Korea has Icdedteil the 
^for^^^ee^way tallok^at 1 for utm 
White House^sfiteihent 
day suggested. ^ ; ;ud diiiSi. 

rmhtlc progress ^^d'futu^l UJS;' 
'fiawale CriUdsr had:^^ 

;^e^tohg that'Cart^’Jshouid not ta^e 
' given* up this leverag^ such as it is^hi 


* 
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f NEW YORK TIMES 
21 JULY 19T9 


U.S. Halts Pullout of Combat GJ. ’s 
From South Korea Till at Least ’81 


By RICHARD BURT 

SpKUl toThtNnr Yoiii TiOM , - 


WASHINGTON, July 20 — The with- 
drawal of American combat soldiers 
from South Korea, temporarily sus- 
pended last February, was halted today 

by President Carter until at least 1981. 

The White House said the action would 
foster **a favorable U.S. strategic posture 
. in East Asia.” 

Reading a Presidential statement tore- 
porters at the White House, Zblffiiew 
Brtezinski, Mr. Carter's assistant lor na- 
tional security, announced that while 
some reductions in American support 
units in South Korea would continue, any 
further withdrawals of the 32.000 combat 
soldiers in the country would "re matn in 
abevance.” 

The statement said the "timing and 
pace” of any additional troop cuts would 
be re-examined in two years. 

Mr. Carter, in the statement, said that 
he believed his decision would, "serve 
wider U.S. strategic seeurity interests ^ 
reassuring our principal allies of our 
steadiness and our resolve. ” 

V Aethm Not Unexpected 

The announcement, which came less 
than three weeks after Mr. Carter met 
with President Park Chung Hee in Seoul, 
was not unexpected. His ori^nal deci- 
sion, in early 1977, to withdraw all gtouixl 
forces from South Korea provoked con- 
sternation among allied governments in 
East Asia and was heavily criticiz^ on 
Capitol HiU. 

More recently, the withdrawal decision 
came under scrutiny within the Adminis- 
tration when revised intelligence esti- 
mates were said to show that North 
Korea’s armed forces, were larger and 
better equipped than previously believed. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Carter’s annntmro - 
ment today was said to represent a signif- 
leant turnabout in Administration policy. 
In his statement, Mr. Carter said he was 
suspending the withdrawals in order to 
give South Korea time to build up its own 

forces and to create conditions favoraMe 
to the resumption of diplomatic be- 
tween SouHl and North Korea. 

Mr. Carter first called for the with- 
drawal of ground forces from South 
Korea as a Presidential candidate in 197S. 
During Us first few we^ as President, 
he unveiled a plan in wUch almost all 
^nund forces, including the Second Divi- 
sion, were to be pulled out of the country 


by 1962. The remaining American pres- 
ence was to consist mainly of Air Force 
units. 

The plan, which was privately opposed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by several 
civilian defense and foreign policy aides, 
was attacked by several members of Con- 
grms, particttlhrly Senator Charles H. 
Percy. Republican of Illinois, and Repre- 
sentative Samuel S. Stratton, Denrocrat 
of New York. 

Despite this criticism. Mr. Carter said 
at the-time that he intended to proceed 
with the Withdrawal, and last year about 
3,90( 1 combat and support solUers were 
brought home. At the same time, he ap- 
proved an Air Force request to deploy 12 
more F-4 fighters U South Korea. 

Early this year, several developments 
led Mr. Caiter^and his top advisers to 
reassess the withdrawai decision. An 
Army intelligence study estimated that 
there were as many as 600,000 North Ko- 
lean ground troops, about 100,000 more 
than bad been previously calculated. The 
study also asserted that North Korea had 
a major advantage over the South’s ar- 
mored forces and artillery. 

The Army’s study led Mr. Carter last 
February to announce a suspension of 
any further withdrawals, pendiitg an 
interagency review of the new estimate 
of North Korean military potential. 
MeanwUle, top Administration foreign 
policy aides are said to have conduded 
that the normalization of relations with 
Oiina, the growth of Soviet naval power 
^ fBe Far East and conflict in Indochina 
ha djma de any further reductions of 
American troops politically risky at this 
tin*- • 
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THE WASHINGTON 
25 July 1979 


STAR (GREEN LINE) 


Bettv Beale 


• f • • 

SecreUry of Labor Ray Marshall 
was at the Egyptian Embassy saying 
he did not clear his assistants with 
the White House staff before picking 
them. He picked them, then sent 
their names over. 

Counsel to the President Bob Li^ 
shutz was telHng how reassuring it 
was to listen to the news. First, he 
heard he was going to resign. Then 
he heard he was going to be a 
federal judge. “Last night I heard on 
the news that I was going to stay." 
His chuckling mood confirmed ei- 
ther (1) Nervousness over uncer- 
tainty. (2) Pleasure over a judgeship, 
or (3) Relief over remaining at the 
Casa Blanca. 

CIA Director Stan Turner, getting 
a harmless tonic and ice at the bar, 
was as surprised as Marshall, Lip- 
shutz. Budget Director Jim McIntyre 
and Undersecretary of State David 
Newsom that Ambassador Ghorbal 
was in Cairo. The invitations had 
been issued in the Ghorbals’ names 
but he had to go to Cairo so they re- 
mained there for a holiday. 

None of the big wheels needed to 
come in Ghorbal's absence. Under 
such circumstances an assistant 
secretary and the chief of protocol — 
Kit DobeLle was there would have 
sufficed. But then, with Carter's’ 
Egyptian interests, it was better to ; 
be on the safe side. . . • I 

« « m-< ! 
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CH 7 


SAN DIEGO UNION 
Ik JULY 1979 


OBJECT lANDED IN ARIZONA DESERT 



May .Have Been Drug Smuggle 


By KIP COOPER 

MiliWT Wrtir, TD* $• Oim Unitt 

Would a drug smuggle try to fire 
a homemade rocket loaded with 
dope across the Mexican border into 
the United States? 

That, said a spokesman for the I 
Central Intelligence Agency in j 
Washington, would be a wild thing to i 
do. 

“If you are going to try to smuggle 
something you try to do it in a way 
you wouldn’t attract attention to 
what you are doing,” he said. ..... 

“Drug smugglers have tried all 
imaginable ways to get things across 
the border including radio^ontroUed 
aircraft, but I can’t think of a great* 
er way to attract attention than 
firing a rocket or missile,” he said. 

But that might have happened six 
years ago and Uiere are.pMple who 
speak of coincidences at that time 
when the .Air Force tracked a myste- 
^ rious missile from Baja California to 
the Arizona desert and the Drug : 
Enforcement Agency was alerted to 
the possibility that a rocket would be 
used to smtig^e drugs from Mexico 
into the United States. 

The rocket, or whatever it was, 
was picked up on radar at the nUs* 
sile detecting station atop Mount 
Laguna in March 1973. 

“They (the airmen) were not real- 
ly sure of what they had,” said 
Ma]or Jerry Hix of the North Ameri- 
can Air Defense Command at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

“It was not from an area we 
normally associate with a sea- 
laundied ballistic missile' so they 
thought they had a problem with 
their equipment. * 


“They checked and still did not' 
find anything wrong so they did not 
know what they had. About a week 
later the drug people at San Ysidro , 
visited them and asked if they had ! 
seen anything on radar. 

“It correlated with their (radar) i 
reading and reassured them that! 
their radar had not given them a 
false reading,” Hix said. 

He said that the DEA people sub- 1 
sequently said that a rocket bad | 
been usi^ to smuggle drugs into I 
Arizona. i 

Diogenes Galanos, special agent in : 
charge of- the DEA office in San - 
Diego (who was not .here then) said 
the DEA had received an anony- 
mous^ telephone call saying a 
homemade missile was going to be 
us^to ^oot drugs into the United 
States. . 

“The caller could not give us-anyl 
information as to the place it would j 
be launched from or where it would ^ 
land, and he did not have the names i 
of. any people involved,” Galanos i 
said. 

But when the DEA contacted the i 
tracking station at Mount Laguna, it 
was advised of the mysterious object 
tracked a couple of weeks before. 

Galanos said he did n<>t. doubt that 
the Air Force tra'*ked an object “but 
I doubt the plausibility of a rocket 
being used to transport drugs-” 

He said the cost^of building such a 
rocket would be prohibitive in view 
of the possible return value of drugs 
it could carry and the chances of. 


such a venture would be cost-prehi- i 
bitive. j 

:“.Tkere is also the risk of the thing i 
blowing up or crashing,” he said. 

-But the Air Force did track such 
an object, say spokesmen at Colora- 
do Spring and at ML Lagmia- 

Hix said a parent missile tracking 
urut at McDill, Fla., also tracked the i 
object on its warning system. 

- “They confirmed that there was a 
missile launch at that time,” Hix 
said. 

Capt. Roy Ash, present director of 
operations for the Mount Laguna, 
facility, said he was not at the 
station in 1973 but people who were 
there confirmed the missile_stpry. 

“The missile launch came out of 
the Western coast of Mexico near the 
Gulf of Baja and it did paint a target 
on our (radar) scope.” 

Ash said the Mount Lagura fadllt 
ty is charged with detecting any- 
thing that comes through and report- 
ing it to NORAD in Colorado 
Sprinp. 

“It was reported and evaluated 
and determined not be to be a 
threat,” he said. 

Ash said the falling of Skylab i 
apparently triggered interest in I 
ottier sightinp recorded by the sta- 1 
tion, especially missile firinp. . | 

“We have bewi briefing everyone^ 
who comes here for the past six 
years, including newsmen and 
tors, on this missile recording,'” Ash 
said.. 

“One of the first questions visiton 


recovering such a cargo would | invariably ask is. whether we: have 
almost non-existent - ever sighted any enemy missiles. We- ] 

The CIA spokesman also said, that h haven’t. But we always tell them 

. about the 1973 incident* , it H 

f " * ' ^ ‘ j)'.' “ ♦ 

“Some of the peopleup here tradt- 
ing the fall of Skylab thought this 
was interesting also,” he said. 

Both DEA and Air Force said the 
missile track and its- possible, in-, 
voivement in drug transport has 
never occurred again.. 

Could it have been a UFOT 

.Not ott-Air Force radar, said' HixJ 
“We terminated Project Bluebook") 
(UFO tracking) in 1969.* We don’t do ! 
that anymore.” 


to. 
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® differen 
V the Easter 


An obituary ndtice in The New York 
Times of June 28 accurately described 
Carleton Beals as “a native American 
independent.” But the characterization 
might have been sharpened had it said 
that he was a native Western or Califor- 
nia-style radical, for there is, of course, 
ference between the Western and 
ern Seaboard variety. Carleton 
worked his way through the University 
of California— his parents had moved to California when he 
was 3 years old— and his brother. Dr. Ralph Beals, is a dis- 
tinguished California historian. Although few American 
journalists of his time were more widely traveled or less pro- 
vincial in outlook, Carleton never ceased to be the Western 
radical even though he was for many years a resident of 
Connecticut It was, indeed, this difference in background 
that set him apart from his journalistic peers in the East. 

There was a time, in the 1930s, when he-was widely recog- 
nized as the dean of American correspondents writing about 
Latin America. But as the cold war intensified, Carleton did 
not jump aboard the bandwagon. Ais a result he failed to 
win the kinds of assignments for which he was uniquely 
qualified by expert knowledge and first-hand experience. No 
American correspondent for example, knew more about 
Cuba than Carleton. But his radical views kept him side- 
lined at a time when his insights could have been most valu- 
able. As chairman of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee he 
could hardly expect to be looked upon with favor by those 
who eagerly accepted QLA. briefings and the official Wash- 
ington line. Moreover, he was always quite blunt and out- 
spoken in voicing views which reflected his native American 
radicalism. But in no sense was he a committed MarTdst or 
an ideological leftist. 


Front-page headlines provided an appropriate if ironic 
backdrop to the notices of his death. Sandinists had gained 
thb upper hand in Nicaragua. The dictator Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle— “Tacho” as he is-known to former class- 
'mates at LaSalle Military Academy on Long Island and at 
West Point— was huddled in an- elegant bunker waiting for 
the final word front Washington, with his jet plane revved 
up for. takeoff at an insiani's notice. Although his family 
had been trained, financed, advised and militarily supported 
for decades by Washington. Tacho was obviously no longer 
in high favor at the White House; indeed, it was evident that 
he was clearly marked for history’s dustbin. 


The Nation, to give him SlOO a week, expenses included, so 
that he might find his way from Honduras, partly on horse- 
back, partly on foot, through the jungle to a rendezvous 
with Sandino. Carleton’s stories, a major scoop for The 
Nation, were picked up by a large section of the world press 
and, overnight, Sandino and the struggle for independence 
which he represented became world-famous. 

In 1960, Carleton asked me for an advance of substantial- 
ly the same amount he had received from Villard so that he 
might visit Cuba to find out what was really going on there. 
He was beside himself with curiosity and deep concern, but 
none'of his former “big-time” news connections would 
send him to Cuba; so he appealed to us. His first article 
from Cuba (July 23, 1960) reported that tensions with the 
United States were mounting dangerously, and a report of 
November 12, captioned “Cuba’s Invasion Jitters,” dearly 
foreshadowed the Bay of Pigs invasion. It should be em- 
phasized that these reports were written by a man who knew 
more about Cuba than most of the working press combined. 

In view of Carleton’s brilliant advance work, it is not sur- 
prising that The Nation broke the story of the impending 
Bay of Pigs invasion (in an editorial of November 19, 1960, 
based on information supplied by Ronald Hilton of Stan- 
ford, who had just retomed from a visit to Guatemala 
where he had learned of the C.Ij\. guerrilla base at Retal- 
huleu). So thanks to Carleton, The Nation scored two major 
scoops. 

The span of more than thirty years between the first and 
the second of these scoops was marked by almost unrelieved 
American folly and stupidity in Central America and the 
Caribbean. In the aftermath of the Bay of Pigs fiasco. Presi- 
dent Kennedy moaned to Ted Sorensen: “How could I have 
been so stupid?” But his stupidity was willful; he had ample 
advance notice and warning. Later Kennedy told Turner 
Catledge that if The New York Times had printed more 
about the guenilla base in Guatemala, this “colossal mis- 
take” might have been avoided. But neither the President 
nor his friends at The Times had heeded the warnings that 
The Nation had carried, first in the stories by Carleton from 
Cuba and then the quite spedric warning in our editorial of 
November 19, 1960. If The Nation had done nothing more 
than provide a home for Carleton’s last great reports from 
Cuba and his earlier stories from Nicaragua, it would have 
deserved the Pulitzer Prizes which neither it nor its famous 
contributor received. • . .. f" ’ - . □ 

I , 


In a sense, therefore, it was an appropriate time for Carle- I 
ton to die. His fint major scoop had b^ his famous 1928 | 
interview with the rebel leader Augwto Sandino in the jun- ; 
gles of Nicaragua. Sandino had launched a gallant revolt i 
against the Marine Corps occupation, and it was there, in j 
the jungles, that U.S. troops had their first experience in- 
combatting guerrilla resistance forces under tropical condi- | 
.tions. The Sandino revolt had been an unreported story un- : 
til Carleton induced Oswald Garrison Villard, then editor of ' 


I 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared 25 July 1979 

on page B-15 



The long-simmering feud between 
President Carter’s two top foreign 
policy advisers, Zbigniew Brzezinski 
and CvTus R. V’ance. has bubbled over 
again in the administration's mis- 
handling of the Nicaraguan civil war. 

Than^ to Brzezinski’s ability to de- 
tect the Russian Bear behind every in- 
ternational development, Vance was 
pressured into proposing that the Or- 
ganization of American States send a 
“peacekeeping force" into Nicaragua 
to prevent a Marmst takeover. This 
suggested return to the days of U.S- 
“big stick" diplomacy was rejected out 
of hand by the OAS, leaving Vance 
with egg on his face. 

In fact, our associates Gary Cohn 
and Bob Sherman have learned, the 
secretary of state was bitterly opposed 
to the idea of intervention, coirectly 
sensing the suspicions with which it 
would be received by gringo-wary 
Latin American nations. Behind the 
scenes, Vance argued that even a sug- 
gestion that the United States wanted 
a continuation of its dominance in Nic- 
aragua was unwise, unethical and un- 
workable. 

But because of Brzezinski's near-his- 
tericai fear of communist influence 
among the Sandinisu guerrillas who 
toppled President Anastasio Somoza, 
Vance was instructed by Carter to 
make the foredoomed suggestion that 
the OAS intervene, even though Vance 
personally opposed such a plan. 

Whde the latest manif esution of the 
Brzezinski-Vance feud was apparently 
over a genuine disagreement on 
policy, there is a widespread suspicion 
in Foggy Bottom that the continual 
sniping is really a reflection of the Na- 


tlonai Security Council chief’s over- 
weening ambition. 

In short, Brzezinski wants to be the 
man who dictates foreign policy to a 
president woefully inexperienced in 
international politics. 

The key to an understanding of 
Brzezii^ki's Machiavellian maneuver- 
ings, his critics say, is his intense de- 
sire to match or suiTjass what he sees 
as the achievements of his predeces- 
sor, Henry Kissinger, who ruled U.S. 
foreign policy imder Presidents Nixon 
and Ford. 

The Constitution explicitly bars a 
foreign-bom citizen from becoming 
president, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent a naturalized American from 
gaining great influence as a presiden- 
tial adviser. Like the German-bom Kis- 
singer, Brzezinski, who was bora 51 
years ago in Poland, is seen as taking 
the best route open to him in the quest 
for power. 

Like Kissinger, Brzezinski has a 
background in Ivy League academia. 
And like Kissinger, he has ruffled 
more than a few feathers in Washing- 
ton with his combative personality and 
a sometimes arrogant exercise of raw 
power. His Polish background is be- 
lieved to explain his unwavering Cold 
War hostility to the Soviet Union. 

Brzezinski’s undoubted abilities 
have so far persuaded Carter that he is 
to be relied on. though he enjoys far 
from universal respect among the 
president’s inner circle. Hamilton 
Jordan, the new White House chief of 
staff, refers to Brzezinski jokingly as 
“Woody Woodpwker;" Brzezinski re- 
turns the compliment by referring to 
Jordan as “Porky Pig." 


I 

As for Vance, the Nicaragua fiasco 
wasn’t the first time the urbane secre- 
tary of state was humiliated by Bne- 
zinski’s street-tough tactics. In the 
midst of S.ALT negotiations with the 
Russians, for example, Vance was em- 
barrassed when Brzezinski tried to tel- : 
ephone Soviet Foreign Minister. An- 
drei Gromyko — who diplomatically ; 
refused to take the call. 

Vance has also suffered. State De^ 
partment sources say, from deliberate 
leaks out of Brzezinski’s office that put 
the blame for the Iranian situation on 
the CIA — when inJact Brzezinski' had ' 
ignored State Department warnings ; 
that the shah was in serious trouble! ' 

Although it is one of the worst-kept 
secrets in Washington, the While 
House steadfastly denies the Brze-* 
zinski-Vance feud. A spokesman'for ' 
Brzezinski also claimed the reports of 
a dispute between him and Vanceiaver 
Nicaragua are “malicious and untrue." 1 

It seems doubtful, however, ' thatl 
Carter can succeed in this endeavor’ 
with a zigzag foreign policy — rigging, 
with Ziggy one day and sagging with; 
C>TUs the next. 


t 
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NEW YORK TIMSS 
25 JULY 19T9 


Minimizing the Blaekmail in Graymail 


Sometimes the demands of national security clash 
with the demands of justice. Suppose the Government 
wants to prosecute a suspected spy but the defendant, 
claims he can’t get a fair trial unless the Government 
agrees to expose certain secrets. •‘Graymail/' the 
C.I.A. calls it. It's not blackmail, exactly, but it 
certainly involves some painful pressure. Thus prose- 
cutions that would strengthen, security by deterring > 
espionage sometimes have to be abandoned because 
keeping secrets is even more important than convict- 
ingspies. 

The graymail problem extends beyond espionage 
— to bribing foreign officials, lying to Congress about 
intelligence activities abroad, and investigating; an^ 
harassing innocent dissidents. The dilemmas posed for 
prosecuting such cases are just as serious. 

But there are ways to avoid or minimixe these di- 
lemmas. The courts need to be allowed to determine 
whether a particular defendant is entitled to particular 
secrets without compromising other secrets in thel 
process. Fortunately, security officials, prosecutors 
and civii libertarians — often adversaries — are work- 
ing together, constructively, to just that end. 

The vaHous interests agree, in legislation just in- 
troduced on Capitol Hill, that Congress should enable 
courts to decide be/c.'X triai whether specific classified 
information is relevant ?r admissible in court. Trial 
judges should be asked in adv^^'re to rule on the se- 


crecy issue, and prompt appellate review should be 
available. If the Government loses in these pretrial 
skirmishes, it then has the choice of proceeding with 
the prosecution or not. If it wins, it can go forward with 
the trial, confident that there will be no leaks. 

Secret proceedings would not eliminate graymail. 
But the procedure would let all parties know where 
they stand and reduce the number of cases that cannot 
be prosecuted. Moreover, such hearings would reduce 
the Government's temptation to drop a case in order to 
avoid hav^ to reveal some crime or blunder of its j 
own. Some versions of the legislation would also re-, j 
quire the Department of Justice to explain, confiden- 
tially, to Congressional intelligence committees when- i 
ever it dropped a case involving graymail. The Justice 
Department,, contending that Congress might meddle 
with its discretionary power, resists this requirement, 
but we hope the sponsors continue to insist on it. 

We do not lightly endorse a new secret court pnv < 
ceeding. But what is proposed here would differ mark- , 
ediy from the closed hearings the Supreme Court has 
approved as a siq)posed safeguard against prejudicial 
publicity. Legislation to combat graymail would result \ 
in more public trials, not fewer. The choice is between | 
a closed hearing that may permit a trial to take place, ! 
and no hearing or trial at all. Any bill that so serves the ! 
interests of both justice and security deserves wide j 
support and speedy enactment. 


" 1 1 
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POST-DISPATCH (ST. LOUIS, MO) 
17 July 1979 


S ecrecy In The Courts 


The federal government's addiction to secre- 
cy in the supposed interest of “national securi- 
ty" has already undermined the First Amend- 
ment’s guarantee of freedom of the press in 
cases in which the courts have allowed the 
Central Intelligence Agency to censor books 
and other writing dealing with the agency's 
misdeeds. Now the same mania for secrecy is 
threatening to undermine the Sixth Amend- 
ment's guarantee of a public trial. A surrender 
to the supposed requirements of secrecy is be- 
ing exhibited by the Carter administration, 
whose head once promised open government, 
and by Sen. Edward Kennedy, who has strongly 
backed freedom of information legislation. 

In its latest manifestation, the issue of secre- 
cy has arisen in connection with the prosecution 
of former QiX and FBI officials and others with 
access to classified information. The Justice 
Department has already dropped criminal pros- 
ecutions of two International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp. officials who were alleged to 
be implicated in the CIA's illegal machinations 
in Chile. Earlier the department arranged for 
former CIA Director Richard Helms to make a 
plea bargain providing for a light penalty for 
his lying testimony to the Senate. Now there are 
reports that the prosecution of former FBI 
Director L. Patnck Gray will be dropped. In all 
of these cases the excuse for not pursuing jus- 
tice has been that a public ^rial would expose 
national security secrets. 

To avoid what is said to be the dilemma of 
having to drop prosecutions or expose secrets, 
several bills have been introduced in the Senate 
and House, with the Carter administration 
backing.^liejaeasure and Sen. Kennedy anoth- 


er. Although they differ in detail, the bills are 
similar in requiring judges to hold closed-door, 
pretrial hearings to evaluate classified materi- 
al said to be relevant to the defense. If the judge 
found that the material was relevant and could 
not be “sanitized" without huning the defense, 
the Justice Department could elect to drop cer- 
tain counts or to dismiss its case without ever 
disclosing the secrets. 

Jhe trouble with this legislative approach is 1 
that it would widen still further the already 
excessive area of government secrecy. Despite | 
the Freedom of Information .\ct, key agencies! 
of the e.xecutive branch already operate behind i 
a curtain of secrecy allowing certain officials to 
decide what clandestine activities may be car- 
ried out in the name of the American people. 
New the courts would be authorized to operate 
behind closed doors in cases involving crime 
and possible corruption — a trend that unfortu- 
nately has been encouraged by a recent Su- 
preme Court decision allowing judges to close 
their courtrooms ostensibly to protect fair trial. 

Behind the trend toward secrecy is an atti-i 
tude that runs counter to a basic tenet of Ameri- 
can government — which is that public institu- 
tions are accountable to the people and that 
they are kept honest and responsive by being 
forced to operate in the open. Recent history is 
replete with examples of how the nation benefit4 
ed from the exposure and halting of illegal ac- 
tivities despite initial solemn claims that ai 
breach of secrecy would seriously jeopardize 
the national security. The risks of coverup and! 
injustice are irir too great to allow the national 
security rationale to be used as a pretext for 
closing the courts. 1 
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Ea COUNTERING COUNTERFORCE 

S.-VLT II- 
1 V Call to Disarm 


MARCUS G. RASKIN 


S ALT II is an attempt at a joint arms-planning 
arrangement between the military and national* 
security bureaucracies of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Under the agreement, the Soviets 
will dismantle 250 strategic but vulnerable missiles. 
Although the missiles are outmoded, the Soviet commit- 
ment should nevertheless be counted as an impressive 
achievement of American negotiators. On the other hand, 
SALT II does not touch or transform the institutional 
structure of fhe U.S. national-security state, its assump- 
tions or purppses. Nor, for that matter, does it alter the 
assumptions of the Russian security and military appara- 
tus, or the bureaucratic mind set of its military and 
national-security planners. 

The Soviet interest in signing the SALT II agreement is 
primarily political, Brezhnev and other Soviet leaders see it 
as a way of relieving the sense of national encirclement that 
the U.S.SIR. has harbored for hundreds of years. A grand 
alliance with the United States has been the goal of Com- 
munist leaders since 1945. Brezhnev and Gromyko want to 
leave the Russian political scene having accomplished what 
Molotov, Malenkov, Bulganin and Khrushchev failed to 
bring about. 

The support for the treaty by American leaders derives 
from their perception of it as a means of controlling adven- 
turous elements among politicians and the bureaucracy. 
SALT II is not intended to change a fundamental tenet of 
American foreign policy— this country’s “leadership of the 
Free World.” Rather, it is based upon the political and tac- 
tical grounds of coopting the more “rational” factions 
within the national-security bureaucracy into ratification - 
machinery. SALT II is seen as a planning process involving 
military and national-security groups from the Departments 
of State and Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the National Security Agency, as well as the National 
Security Council. These groups are by and large made up of 
sober people, conservative in outlook and, within the 
framework of their world, not “crazy.” If the treaty is 
passed, those who are made a part of the process will be 
strengthened. They will be assigned “joint planning” 
responsibilities related to arms control. -This involvement 


Marcus C. Raskin, co^ounder of the Institute for Policy 
Studies, served as a member of the special staff of the Na~ 
tional Security Council during the Kennedy Administration. 


might make some of them more open to arms limitations. 
On the other hand, if there is a defeat of the treaty in the 
Senate this group’s elevation will cease, and the bureaucrats 
may well conclude that only bdlicosity is rewarded. 

If the present Democratic leadership wins the 1980 elec- 
tion and there is no treaty, the arms race will proceed at a 
much faster pace. If the Republicans win with a right-wing 
nationalist candidate and there is a treaty, it'is possible that 
the SALT II group within the Government will be able to 
stalemate the war hawks. But if the Republicans win in the 
absence of a treaty, there will be no such group inside the 
national-security bureaucracy to brake the inertial momen- 
tum toward a more warlike stance or war itself. Further, one 
cannot expect the Senate to be a moderating voice during 
this period, because it is likely to have more conservative 
members after the 1980 elections, thaui it presently has. 
Almost three times as many Democratic Senators stand for 
re-election in 1980 as do Republicans. 

A move to the political right tinged with nationalist ag- 
gressiveness will strengthen American planners and politi- 
cians who argue that our willingness to spill blood will prove 
to the Russians and other political adversaries, as well as to 
our allies, that this country is determined to retain its world 
leadership. Under John Connally or Ronald Reagan the 
pace would be further quickened, and the national-security 
planners, to please their masters, will seek to resurrect 
belligerent war. plans previously discarded as impractical. 

With improved independent technical-intdligence verifi- 
cation of the missile and arms development of the Soviet 
Union, increased military expenditures for building the MX , 
the. addition of the Trident submarine and submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles to the fleet, and an increase in the 
numbers of tactical nuclear weapons and missile-delivery 
planes in Europe, the chance for a successful first strike in a 
“controlled” nuclear war against Russia will be seen as 
much greater than it has been in the pasL 

One may confidently predict that Russian national- 
security planners will seek to increase their technical intel- 
ligence, including adding a number of bases and listening 
posts. They will claim that this is the only way to guard 
against a first strike. They will press ahead in their MlRVing 
activities and seek bases outside the Soviet Union. The 
C.I.A. and N.S.A will likewise demand a quantum leap in 
their budgets for covert and technical intelligence activities 
as the price for their initial support of the treaty. This price 
will get even higher after the treaty is signed. The C.I.A’s 
supporters are claiming that it has been almost mortally 
wounded over the last several years by “irresponsible” at- 
tacks. Further, other voices within the military will call for 
new intelligence listening posts to replace those lost in Iran. 
Thus, ironically, an increase in the number of U.S. military 
and intdligence bases will now be justified as necessary for 
arms control. 
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Even with the treaty apparatus operating under condU 
tions of the utmost trust between the parties, the inertial 
direction of the arms race will continue upward. More 
important will be the fears and hopes of the national- 
security and political eUtes in both nations. To justify an in- 
crease In weaponry the conservatives are claiming that it is 
Russia that can mount a first strike because of its new, 
heavier MIRV-carrying missiles. It is true that the nature of 
nuclear war-fighting capability has changed over the last 
twenty years. American nuclear strategists have convinced 
their Soviet counterparts to change thdr defense views from 
deterrence to a strategy-of fighting a nuclear war, and from 
disarmament to arms control. We tau^t thm the value of 
MIRVing, pinpoint targeting and smaller nuclear bursts. 
The Soviet Union has sought, like the United States, to develop 
nuclear-war options beyond deterrence. This change in doc- 
trine has created the **need” /or a larger and more varied 
system of nuclear missiles. Each side has thousands of its 
thermonuclear weapons aimed at the other’s. Both the 
Soviet Union and the United States have integrated 
nuclear missiles into their political and diplomatic strategies 
as wdl as their military strategy— even though planners long 
ago ran out of military targets. The horror is that while it 
was once thought that nuclear Armageddon would end 
within several hours, we are; now finding serious men talking 
about controlled wars — long, drawn-out engagements 
using nuclear weapons. Such wars are neither conceivable 
nor in either nation’s interest. The possibilities of maintain- 
ing command and control in the context of nuclear exchange 
are very low indeed. The likelihood is that communications 
systems on both sides will be jammed almost immediately, 
which would result in submarines, bombers and missile 
crews operatifig independently of central authority. 

The nuclear pirates and marauders with missiles, who 
will almost certainly appear during a nuclear exchange, 
would threaten the very existence of the nation-state system. 
So it is little wonder that even the most cynical of statesmen 
favor “putting a cap on the arms race,’’ as Henry Kissinger 
put it when he negotiated the fint SALT agreement. “Both 
sides,’’ Kissinger added, “have to convince their military 
establishments of the benefits of restraint, and that is not a 
thou^t that comes naturally to military people on either 
side.’’ 

The defenders of SALT II usually argue that not support- 
ing the treaty encourages groups like the Committee on the 
Present Danger and the American Security Council, to 
plump for an even faster-paced arms race, including the 
testing of each other’s will and military might in battle. This 
is by no means an insignificant argument. The hard-line 
policy planners who proclaim themselves protectors of 
Western civilization against the Tartar hordes see the Rus- 
sians as “teddy bears’’ who could be defeated in war j 


because they are encircled by. the world’s most powerful na- 
tions and have undependable allies. But the Russians are 
also portrayed as militarily stronger than ever, expansionist 
in purpose and paranoid in behavior. Both views sustain the 
ideologically conservative military planner in his belief that 
the Russitpis must be given their comeuppance relatively 
soon. But the consequences of the defeat of SALT II are not 
likely to be what former national-security planners like Paul 
Nitze and Eugene Rostow envisage. Actually, the Senate’s 
rejection of the agreement would cause the U.S.S.R. to feel 
even more isolated and surrounded. Members of the Polit- 

I 

buro who favored ditente would surely lose their political ' 
powers while the military hard-liners would be in the ascend- 
ancy. Soviet leaders would step up their wooing of West . 
Germany, seek to settle differences with China and act as if i 
a war were inevitable. The Soviet war hawks are quite i 
prepared to foment international turbulence, and there will 
be no disarmament advocates within their bureaucracy to 
counterbalance them. 

American hawks argue that the United States would win 
any test of military strength with the U.S.S.R. because we 
have fought in several wars since 1943, while the Russian 
military remained untested in battle and has grown rusty. , 
This is usually offered as proof that Soviet leaders will sooni 
test their armed forces. 

The war hawks who would rather not be bothered with 
the niceties of a U.S.-Soviet joint aims-planning arrange- 
ment are, however, fearful that a reptidiation of SALT il by 
the Senate will encourage the defense and foreign affairs 
ministries of other nations to speed up their own military 
preparations, including nuclear-weapons development. 
Otherwise they will not be able to defend their territories 
, and interests against incursion and likely war among the 
great powers. Other nations will take the Senate’s rejection 
as a devil’s blessing to build up their own nuclear arsenals. 

It is not surprising that even the war hawks among U.S. 
military planners fear this situation. The nuclear game of 
chess (or is it poker?) between the Russians and themselves 
looks stable in comparison to the anarchy of nuclear 
proliferation and catalytic war situations in which in- 
dividual nations arm to the teeth and pursue their own am- 
bitions and hatreds. Thus, the SALT II agreement has an 
important symbolic influence on the direction of the world' 

arms race. If the Senate rejects the treaty, war and defense 
planners in other nations will have all the more reason to 
conclude that arms control is an empty game. 

We thus find ourselves in a tragic dilemma— one in which 
any action is dangerous and will predictably add to our 
overall problems. The question becomes whether support 
for the SALT II agreement will lead to smaller, less 
disastrous problems than not supporting it. In my view, the 
answer to this question is yes. 
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There is, however, a qualiHer. This affirmative answer is 
linked to. the maimer in which the agreement is supported 
and the political strategems employed to pass the treaty. 
Senators Mark Hatfield, George McGovern and William 
Proxmire are politically correct in questioning whether the 
treaty would be an advance over the present situation. Their 
apparent intention is to signal the President that the liberal 
segment of the Senate wiU not have its support of this treaty 
taken as a silent assent to a counterforce or limited- 
counterforce strategy and a faster arms race. 

K ecently, Senator Hatfield told President Carter 
tnat he was deeply concerned about the Ad- 
ministration’s adoption of a counterforce 
strategy. Hatfield and other Senators have made 
it clear that the creation of a counterforce arms system would 
outweigh the benefits of a SALT II agreement. Unfortunate- 
ly, counterforce was sanctified into official doctrine by then 
Defense Secretary James Schlesinger in January 1974, and 
has been the preferred strategy ever since. Already we have 
purchased weapons to sustain this strategy, and it would be 
extraordinarily difficult to interrupt it. Even George M. 
Seignious 2d, the head of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency and the President’s chief arms-control adviser, 
urges that the United States adopt the MX system to assure 
itself of counterforce capabUity. 

From a progressive perspective the only courses of action 
are changing the institutionalized military and national- 
security nature of states — the primary cause of the arms 
race— and devising policies that offer an alternative to the 
military’s disastrous doctrines. The political questions to be 
considered thus become: 

(/) Can conversion planning away from the arms race 
and toward peaceful economic enterprises take place be- 
tween the 3oviet Union and the United States through 
diplomatic negotiations, as well as within their respective 
borders? Is such planning and implementation activity 
inspectable? 

(2) Is it possible to make clear statements and undertake 
actions that show the SALT II agreement is not contradic- 
tory to disarmament? 

(S) Finally, is there a means (such as mass actions) to get 
’ across to the hawks that war and war plaiming are not the 
highest purposes of civilization, but.xather perversions of 
them, which must be judged as criminal activities? (I realize 
that the question of liberation struggles against racist and 
fascist regimes will remain, but from an international stand- 
point, and from the standpoint of the United States, these 
struggles are local, and must be judged in the light of the 

common strivings of humankind for human rights. Besides, 
there is little prospect of, say, blacks in South Africa using 
nuclear weapons in their struggle. It is the white South 
Africans who have the nuclear capability, after all, and who 
are likely t& use it.) 
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The national debate over SALT II provides an opportuni-; 
ty for organizations to put forward proposals in com-^ 
munities, cities and Congress that point more clearly in the 
direction of arms limitation than does the agreement that’ 
Carter and Brezhnev signed in Vieima. One such proposal 
would be a resolution or an aihendment (the form it would ' 
take would depend on the nature of the Senate debate, but 1 
preferably an amendment by the Senate) which would make 
clear that the United States wanted to begin discussions on 
international conversion and plans to end the arms race. 
This question would necessarily include pressing proposals 
for conversion of the present national-security structures 
that in an automatic, almost unconscious manner produce 
the arms race. Thus, an amendment to SALT II should be 
drawn up that outlines immediate steps for joint discussions 
on conversion, budget limitations and ways to reinstitute 
the framework of disarmament laid out in the McCloy- 
Valerian talks of 1962. Those discussions were committed to 
seeking' comprehensive world disarmament in stages. 

Second, this amendment should take into account the 
various resolutions of the United Nations on disarmament 
and conversion, including the statements of the U.S. 
representative. This would be the prime signal of a shift in 
war plaiming. By highlighting the way that the arms race is 
institutionahzed in the SALT II agreement, we will be ex- 
posing its economic and political causa. The policy conse- 
quences of iumaments that other nations should bear in 
mind are dramatized in the dollar increases for tactical nudear 
weapons, conscription, MX development and so on. . 

An additional resolution or amendment to the SALT II 
treaty would place the signatories on record as favoring a 
moratorium on the design, development, production or ac- 
quisition of all major weapons systems. Such an amendment 
would lead to formal negotiations within the McCloy-Valer- 
ian framework, and that of the United Nations disarma- 
ment discussion. Another amendment should be drawn up 
stating that the SALT II agreement is not meant to stimulate 
military expenditures, weapons development and testing, 
etc., in areas not covered by immediate agreement. It is like- 
ly that this kind of amendment or resolution would have the 
broadest support within the Senate, and should be the 
minimal position taken by those in favor of ending the arms 
race. Resolutions of this nature should also be introduced in 
the House of Representatives as a way of emphasizing that 
Congress as a whole wants a disarmament process. 

Finally, resolutions should be drawn up making clear that 
the arms race itself is a moral and political disaster for 
American and world civilization, that we are all in mortal 
danger of genocidal crimes against humanity and that we 
must redouble our efforts to forge a new system of interna- 
tional security. It could be stated in this resolution that 
the United Nations Charter calls for the formation of an 
international security committee to fashion a world security 
arrangement. This article of the charter should be referred 
to in an amendment or/resolution. Upon its being made a 
reality rests the hope that- new security arrangements can be 
devised that will enable world civilization to avoid untold 
misery without abandoning the human need for 
liberation. □ 
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Daniel Patrick Moynikan \ 

Arms Limitation Lost/ 


In 1969 when discussion of an arms 
limitations treaty began, the Soviets 
had 1,050 ICBM warheads. In 1985 at 
the conclusion of SALT they will 
have upwards of 12,000. This is four 
warheads for every county in thei 
United States. In terms of missile i 
throW'Weight, the Soviets will con- 
tinue their rapid increase from their 
current level ol 1L3 million pounds to 
15 million pounds by 1985, the treaty's 
expiration date. This will be half 
again the American throw-weight. 
The number of Soviet MIRVed mis- 
sile launchers alone will almost doa- 
ble under the treaty period from th<H.. 
present level of about 700 to 1,200 in* 
1985. 

The problem I suggest with the- 
process is that— «o far— it has re- 
quired American negotiators to reach 
'agreement with the Soviet Union in 
an area where Qiere is no agreement. 
Their strategie buildup has been 
under way, as Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown attests, for 15 years. It 
was well under way when formal 
S.ALT negotiations began. It has- 
never . ceased because the Soviet 
would not agree to do so. 

As a result, more often than not, 
the actual negotiations in SALT have 
taken place within the American gov- 
ernment. The process goes something* 
as follows. The advocates of strategic 
arms limitations obtain agreement to 
have “talks”— that is the term— with 
the Soviets. In these talks they find 
the Soviet government has already 
agreed with its military to continue 
their nuclear buildup. (At the time of 
SALT I the Soviets had already de- 
cided to build the SS19, which they 
proceeded to do. This is one reason 
why our Minuteman force is now 
threatened.) 

Accordingly a treaty is drafted that 
permits the increase in Soviet strate- 
gic forces the Soviets have already 
planned. Our negotiators return with | 
this treaty, which the American mill- 1 
tary in all honor cannot support nn- 1 
less a corresponding increase hr j 

( 

Tha writer is a Democratic senof | 
for from New York. This article is‘ 1 
excerpted from a statement to the \ 
Senate on Wednesday. 


American nuclear forces is also toK 
take place. This is then agreed to on 
our side through a complex negotia- 
tion involving the White Houses the 
State Department, the Defense De- 
partment and Congress. . 

- The MX has become the price of 
SALT n. It is hard to describe thei 
weapons kystem, for it changes every 

day. At minimum it is complez. More 
seriously, it wiU require the Soviets to 
deploy some 8,000 warheads to neu- 
tralize it (Two warheads p« 20 possi- 
ble sites for 200 missiles.) 

Thus the United States joins the 
arms race the Soviets insist on. This is 
the ultimate irony. Without thtniring^ 
mthout so far as I can t^ even notic- 
ing, United States behavior in nu. 
clear weapons has become basieaUy 
imitative of Somet behavior, because i 
we have accepted the Soviet d^ffnU ' 
fion of “arms control:’ 

By the end of SALT n the United 
States will have four nuclMr war- ' 
heads for every rapon— the Soviet i 
equivalent of our county^-jn the 
SovietUnion. 

In the meantime, our conventional 
military forces grow relatively 
weaker with respect to the Soviets. In | 
the kind of conflict one can imagiae 
and could accept we are ever more 
likely to. be overmastered. All be- < 
cause we wanted arms limitation and 
went about it badly. 

The gods must weep. 

I would hope we do not have to 
settle for this. I believe we can still 
negotiate a strategic aims Umitation, 
agreement that will limit arms. 

Such hope as there exists for this is 
found in the “Joint Statement of 
Principles and Basic Guidelines for 
Subsequmt Negotiations on the Limi-.' 
tation of Strategic Arms,” an append- 
age to the treaty, though not a part of 
it that sets the agenda for the next 
round of SALT. This joint statement 
calls for a third SALT agreement that 
will bring about a “reduction in the 
numbers of strategie arms, as well as 
for their further qualitative limita- 
tion.” 


These are not instructions; even if\ 
fliey were, they are not bindu^f. They 
reflect nothing more than the ideals ! 
with which SALT I and SALT n were ■ 
entered upon— on our side. For it is j 
an opoi secret that when the United | 
States in Moscow, .in March 1977, pro- 
posed a specific reduction in strat^c 
arms of one-third, the Soviets re- 
jected any such specific. Less known, 
but now more imp<»rtant, at Vienna 
in June the United States propcKUd to 
the Soviets that the joint statement 
on SALT m specifically callfor a one- 
third reduction in strategic aims, and 
again the Soviets refused. 

Worse. The United States entered 
into the negotiations for SALT I with 
a pronounced advantage in strategic - 
weapons and those for SALT n with a i 
sufficient advantage. The prospect is I 
that the SALT III negotiations wdl I 

begin with the Soviets antkIpaUng 
strategic supremacy by the «ad of the 
process. In such circumstances, to 
hold out hopes for any real reduction 
is self-deception or worse. 

Our only hope is to obtain agree- 
ment for a SALT m -reduction ^ 
arms now while the United States stBl 
retains the option to head off that 
shift in the strategic balance. If there 
are to be reductions in SALT m, their 
att ainm ent must be Written into 
SALTH. 

I therefore propose an amendment 
to the treaty that will add a new 
provision to Article XK of die text: 


CONTUULBO 
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‘ 4 The Parties shall conclude, by 
December 31, im, an agreement 
which shall, as a resuU of the neo^ 
tiotions undertaken in acmrwnce 
with the Joint Statement of Prma- 
tjles and Guidelines for Subs^uent 
I^'egotiations on- the Limitation of 
Strategic Arms agr^ S 
Vienna on June 18, 1979. effect^ 

nificant and substantial r^Mtions 

in the numbers of strategic offensive 
arms, consistent untb the requwe- 
ment for the maintenance of es^ 
tial strategic equiwoienw. This 
agreement shcdl enter into wec* 
medioteltf upon the expiratum o/ tte 
present Treaty or sooner, as tlu Par- 
ties shaU decide. If the Parties are 
unable to conclude such 
ment by December 31, 1981, the 
present Treaty shall terminate on 

thut date* *1*—* 

Unlike other proposals that 
been made to force paw rf tto 

SALT m negotiations, this provision 

does not require undtdng the pre^t 
SALT n treaty. With respect to tint 
ing, it meshes wth the expiratwn rf 
the protocol to the treaty, whi^ 
itself automatically lapse on Dee. Ji, 

19B1 , 

This much is certain: Our margta 

for error in SALT hM 
We must rescue the process from 
itself; otherwise, it Pr*^! 
■with ever more unappeal^^oicefc 
We must recover for SALT Ae po^ 
hility of arms Umitatioii and genuina 
arms reductions. This, so it smou to 
me, is the major contribution the ^ 
ate can make to the preservation of 
the SALT process that the presided 
and others seek. We must at least 
make the effort. 
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Ex-Negotiator on SALT Details 



. fiy :^alter PiBcns 

WktmBitoa‘ Port aeuf Writer 

Retlrvd Lt G€n. Kdwsri X Rowny, 
' who recently resigned iir.protiest as 
the*^Joixit Chiefs of Staff representa- 
tive in the SALT 11 negotiatiotts, said 
"yesterday he parted company^ with his 
;; military superiors in March* when 
! they d^ped their prevloiialy strong 
^objections to ^concessions* hy the 
" Carter administration. 

! *We made rather large concessions* 
^ while the Soviets *xnade jnwaii ones* 
^iii the last months of negotlationy 
Howny said at a primarily sympa- 
* thetie hearing, before the Senate 
; Armed Services Committee. - 

Asked why the nation’s top military 
^ leaders would back down from their 
pearlier positions, the forcefnl former 
lArmy officer said, attribute it 
" to the [Administration’s] interest and 
zeal to have an arms control agree- 
^Inent— and the appeal to the military 
that risks can be taken and should be 
\ takem* 

Rowny resigned from the Army in 
Jime after six years as the Joint 
Chiefs reppresentative just as the 
' SALT treaty was being signed in Vi- 
enna..^ 

Until March igTR, Rowny said, he 
and the joint chiefs wanted^ 

• Cuts to be made in the 308 Soviet 
heavy landbased ICBM^ the SSlSs, or 
some . other compensation to the 
United States since it was not ^owed 
to have any heavy missiles: 


• No limitations on cruise missiles 
whether long or short range. 

• The Soviet Backfire bomber to be 
counted as e strategie system because 
it could reach the United SUtes from 
Soviet bases. 

Those positions were not reflected 
in the SALT H agreement that was 
announced in May and signed in June. 

Noneth^ess the Joint chiefs have 
given their support to the treaty^ 
terming it ’’modest but usefuL* In 
their testimony before the Senate, 
however, the chiefs repeatedly have 
expressed concern on just those provi- 
sions Rowny termed previously unac- 
ceptable. ^ .JL 


As he had in testimony^ July 12 be- 
fore the Senate* For^gn Relations 
Committee, Rowny yesterday said 
SALT n should be sent back for re- 
negotiation. 

He insisted that although ‘the 
vlets would show a lot of hurt, it 
would not be the end of the world. In 
ti)ne they’ll come* around . «. • the 
strain sooner or later will have to show 
[on their economy].* 

He said his one criticism of the post- 1 
tion taken Tuesday by former secre-! 
tary of state Henry A. Kisainger waa • 
that ’’he wants equality [in heavy mis- 
siles] to take place, in SALT UL L.. 
want that now.* 

Several times, In answer to que^ 
tions yesterday, Rowny gave illustra- 
tions of what he termed U.S. lack of 
patience in negotiating with the Sovi- 
ets. ”We say we’U stick to a position,* 
he recalled for Sen. John Tower (& 

Tex), ‘T)ut we don’t They sit us out” 
Rowny said the United States 
’’should have persisted in its objective 
of insisting upon a reduction” in tbe 
Soviet heavy missiles. 

In March 1977, the United States 
proposed that the present S^et limit 
of 308 heavy missiles be cut to 150 and 
that both sides be limited to 550 land- 
based ICBMs that carry more than 
one bomb or warhead— the so-called 
multiple independently targetable re- 
entry vehicles, or MlRYs. 

The Soviets turned that proposal— 
which was part of a broader arms con- 
trol package— down. 

In later sessions, according to In- 
formed sources, the United SUtes 
tried to get the Soviets to limit the 
heavy ICBMs to 190, then 220, then 
250 before the Americans finally just 
gave up on that issue 
Asked by Sen. Gary Hart (D-Colo) 
what concessions he would be willing 
to make in return for the Soviets* lim- 
iting their heavy Rowny- re- 

pUed, ‘T^one.* 


He went on to say the treaty is sujh 
posed to give both sides equality in 
strategic weapons, but Soviet posaes- 
sioa of the big missUes Is ’’a-unilatcral 
right* 

When the U.S. advanUge in sub- 
launched warheads was brought up. 
Rowny declared they were far less ef- 
fective than the- warheads on tbe S&* 
la 

Rown said the milltazy chiefs had 
pressed to prevent any limita tion on 
cruise missiles since they were prima- 
rily a U.S weapon But, he added, 
when it was clear there were to be 
some limits, the chiefs initially 
greed with the positions eventually 
taken. 

For example, the chiefs opposed a 
Soviet proposal to count all conven- 
tional cruise missiles as if they were 
nuclear. 

They earlier had opposed limited 
ranges for ground and sub-launched 
znissiies. When some limiLtf were im- 
ndnent. the chiefs wanted them at 200 
range that would affect 

hundreds of Soviet weapons, Rowny^ 
said. ; 

“This view did not prevafl,* Rownyj 

. told the committeee. Instead the limit \ 
I in the treaty protocol was set at 600 ‘ 

j kilometers, a distance that would keep 
any U.S. system from reaching the So- 
viet Union from bases in Western 
i rope.-^ 

The protocol win expire in Decenhr 
her 1981, before the U.S. land-based 
^ cruise missile will be ready for de- ! 
ployment Nevertheless, the chieU) 
had opposed the protocol as setting aj 
precedent. . 

Sen. William Cohen (R-Maine) con- 
firmed through Rowny his concern 
that there was no firm undderstand- 
ing on what constitues ’national tech- 
nical means”— the phrase describing 
intelligence monitoring of the SALT 
II provisions. 

United SUtes believea use* of 
third countries for intelligence coilee- 
tion IS protected by the agreement; 
the SovieU do not^ . according to 
Rowny. 
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By Robert G. Kaiser 

Washlaston Post S:^X Wrl:or 

Supporters of SALT II express sat- 
isfaction with the three weeks of hear- 
ings held on the treaty so far, noting 
approvingly that few new arguments 
against it have emerged, and no sena- 
tor has yet been able to embarrass se- 
riously the administration’s witnesses. 

But the critics have hardly raised 
the white flag; they continue to argue i 
their case with force and vigor. 

There is no single line of argumen- ; 
tation shared by all the critics of the ^ 
new treaty. Instead there are several 
themes, some embraced by one critic, 
some by another. These appear to be 
the principal ones: 

SALT II is another tn a long and 
deplombls ssrUs of events that betray 
the essmtial fv^-mvndedness and 
fainthsartedTisu of a series of Ameru 
can cdministrations, particularly this 
one. ! 

Sen. Henry Jackson (D-Wash.) 
holds this view. He articulated it a 
week before the Vienna summit in a 
much publicized speech accusing the 
Carter administration of pursuing 
policies that amount to appeasement 
of the Soviet Union. 

The idea- that the United States just 
hasn't been tough enough with the 
Russians clearly appeals to a substan- 
tial niimber of senators on the Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations com- 
mittees. Many recalled during' the 
SALT hearings that thare were better 
times not long ago when no one doub- 
ted America's military superiority, 
and especially its strategic nuclear su- 
periority over the Soviet Union. 

Gen. Alexander M. Haig, once Presi- 
dent Nixon's chief of staff and most 
recently the supreme commander of 
NATO, testified last week that in his 
opinion, an extra expenditure^ of $2^ 
billion to $3 billion on strategic weap- 
ons every year since 1962 would have ! 
protected the nuclear superiority the 
United States enjoyed during the Cu- 1 
ban missile crisis of that year. Haig 
touched a sympathetic nerve in many 
senators who express frustration that 
the United States has needlessly 
squandered its preeminent position in j 
the world. ^ - 


Most of Stone’s questions on this 
theme have involved Cuba, the home- I 
land of many of his constituents. He ' 
has repeate^y suggested that the i 
United States has failed to hold the i 
Soviets to their promises, given at the 
conclusion of the 1962 missile crisis, 
not to use Cuba as a military base. 
Then last week he lambasted .retiring : 
Ambassador Malcolm Toon for Ameri- 
ca's alleged failure to protest suffi - 1 
ciently against the Soviets* microwave 
bombardment of the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow. 

We were euchretL 

This view was best summarized by 
Adm. Thomas Moorer, retired chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
testified before the Foreign Relations 
Committee that the United States has 
“the world's worst negotiators.'* 

The fear that the Soviet Union is 
the only party to the SALT talks that 
really knows how to pursue its own 
interests runs through much of the 
skeptical Senate questioning of wit- 
nesses. At one point, Jackson seemed 
to express his exasperation on this 
point by implying to Gen.- David -G, 
Jones, the ^ chairman^ of the joint 
chiefs, that they knew the United 
States had gotten a bad deal, but were 
under orders not to say so. 

Jones angrily rejected the accusa- 
tion. Jackson and Sen. William Cohen 
(R-Maine) are trsring to get copies of 
the joint chiefs' memos on SALT over 
the years as well as the cable traffic 
to and from the SALT delegation in 
Geneva during the negotiations, ap-l 
parently to try to show that the ad-| 
ministration ignored the c hie f s* advice) 
and mishandled the bargaining. i 

The strongest support for this gen- 
era! skepticism about the American 
negotiating strategy came from Lt. 
Gen. Edward J. Rowny, who retired 
last month as the joint chiefs* repre- 
sentative on the SALT delegation. 
Rowny has told the Foreign Relations 


One member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Sen. Richard Stone 
(D-fla.), has used virtually every op- 
portunity in the hearings to pursue 
questions about the United States* de- 
termination to stand up to the Rus- 


sians. 



Committee — and will testify later to 
Armed Services — that officials in' 
Washington “tied the hands” of nego- 
tiators in Geneva and missed opportu- j 
nicies to get a better deal for the 
United States. 

We'd be better off with nothing than 
with the treaty. 

For years, hard-line critits of Amer- 
ican strate^e policy have argued that 
the United States has stubbornly un- 
derestimated the speed and effective- 
ness^of the. ongoing Soviet buildup. 
One of the leading hard-line theoreti- 
cians, Prof. Albert Wohlstetter, dem- 
onstrated this point in a well-known 
article in Foreign Policy magazine 
several years ago. 

Now many of ' the ^hardliners who 
once subscribed to that view are argu- 
ing that the Soviets have done so well 
that they no longer need to continue 
their breakneck buildup* .They: have 
.all they need, Jackson argued in ef- 
fect last week, so a world without 
SALT II wouldn't be much different 
than a world with it. Sens. John 
Tower (R-Texl-and Jake 
Utah> have argued the same point. 

If this is so, they continue, it would 
be better to jolt the American public 
into a realization of the serious plight 
America faces by rejecting SALT, 
rather than 'tranquilize” the country 
by approving the treaty. 

The risks and uncertainties of a 
world without SALT clearly worry a 
lot of senators, including some who 
aren't thrilled at the prospect of ap- 
proving SALT II. But even some sena- 
tors who seem inclined to vote for the 
treaty are sympathetic to the “tran- 
quilizer** argument, first raised in 
those terms by the joint chiefs. 

Thus far in the debate— which is 
likely to continue at least through Oc- 
tober, and probably longer-^e skep- l 
tics’ principal accomplishment has 
been to convince a lot of senators that 
the United States is not competing 
with the Soviets effectively. Senators 
of many different persuasions— -from 
hawk to dove— have oeen won over by 
this argument, and it is already clear 
that the SALT process will add bil- 
lions to future American defense 
budgets, whether cr not this treaty 
wins two-thirds approval in the Sen- 
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Good for Everyone 

When Iran's revolutiona^ govern- 
ment closed down the U.S. missile mon- 
itoring stations in that country last Feb- 
ruary, American opponents of SALT li 
were fearful that verification of Soviet 
compliance with the pact had bccome dif- 
ficult, if not doymri^l impossible. The 
Norwegian military establishment has 
now offered to bridge the monitoring gap. 
Though nobody had asked Oslo, a Nor- 
wegian Defense Ministry spokesman de- 
clared that as a NATO ally, his country 
would be prepared to provide the U.S. 
with new listening posts and even with 
U-2 flights over the Soviet Union. The 
Norwegian military’s proposal had bc^ 
prompted by speculative news stories in 
the U.S. that suggested that Oslo’s help 



One of Atnenca's U-2 spy planes 


would be welcome. Indeed, Norway al- 
ready has a dozen or so listening posts 
that are equipped with the latest in U.S. 
intelligence-gathering technology. 

The Norwegian jnilitary!s. offer pre- 
dictably angered the Soviets and, less pre- 
dictably, annoyed its own civilian lead- 
ers. Norwegian Prime Minister Odvar 
Nordli stressed that the U.S. had made 
no formal request for listening stations or 
spy plane flights; he also {tinted out that 
SALT II seems to call for inspection only 
by the U.S. and U.S.S.R. If the two sig- 



natories to the treaty should ^k a third ■ 
party to verify compliance with restric- j 
tions on missile modernization, then, said 
Nordli. ’^Norway ought to be willing.” 
Foreign Minister Knut Frydenlund was 
also critical of the pwition taken by the 
Defense Ministry, whkh-has tradiUonaUy. . w^ 
been more hawkish than the rest of the i 
government. Said a ranking Oslo diplo- 
mat: ‘‘The military should be more 
sophisticated.’' 

Still, the Norwegian military estab- 
lishment maintained that its proposal was 
a good test of Moscow’s willingness to per- ; 
mil effective verification of SALT II. 
“Sometimes the Soviets can’t see what’s 1 
plainly in their own best interest,” insist- ‘ 
ed an Oslo Defense Ministry spokesman. , 
“Inspection is goocTfor everyone.” | 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN 
31 July 1979 


U.S. Strategic Safeguards 


I 

I 

i 


I 


Washingtoru 

O NE OF THE OBJECTIVES of SALT is 
to regulaU, in a balanced fashion, 
2 : 3 pecU of two fundamentally diasunilar and 
a 3 >Tnmetrical force structures. Not only are 
the force structures different in their compo* 
sition, but different features on each side’s 
forces are viewed as more threatening by the 
other side. 

These differing perspectivee have 
produced a negotiating proceee marked by 
various compromisee and tradeoffs ee each 
side seeks to protect the eeeential character of 


By Gen. David C. Jones 


its own forcee while attempting to minimize 
the moit threatening sepecU of the other 
side's. 

.The result is an agreement with soma 
proviaiona davly Cavoring on# aids and tome 
clearly favoring the other. The quaation of eq« 
uity, then, cannot adequately be evaluated fay 
a narrow and aelecthre critique of portions of 
the SALT II agreement Only a balanced ap* 
praisal of the total will yield an adaquate - 
evaluation. 

Two issues of particular concern to ua with 
regard to equity ^ve been the Soviets’ unilat* 
eral right to deploy 308 Modem Large Balli^ 
tie Missiles (MLBM)t which waa allowed in 
SALT I [in 1972J and carriad forward to 
SALT U. and the exduaioo of the Backfim 
bomber from the aggregate totak of strategic 
nuclear delivery vebidee (SNDVa) allowed 
under the agreement 

Clearly, tim desired result would have been - 
a major reduction in Soviet MLBMs in order 
to have reduced their very significaht throw* 
weight capability and attendant potential to 
carry large numbers of warheads. Having 
failed to achieve that objective, we should ae> 
ceatuate our determination to obtain substan* 
tiai reductions in future negotiation. In the ' 
interim, limiting the SS-18 [htaoy mitsiU] 
to 10 warheads achieves an important re- 
straint on their MLBM potentiaL 

The second major concern is the failute to 
count tha Backfire bomber in the SNDV ag- 
gregate totals. While we are well aware of its 
employment capabilitiee in peripheral and 
maritime rolea, tha Joint Chiek of Staff 
consistently recommended that tha Backfire 
be included in the aggregaU because H has an 


Intercontinental range capability, 

Neverthelees, the United States did obtain 
some constraints on tha Backfira, the moat 
important oi which is a production limit not 
to ezcead 30 a year. Furthermore, the United 
States retains tha right to build and deploy an 
airerati with equivaknt capabilities. 

We believe that an issue of great impor- 
tance ia the quaation of whatfaar tha SALT n 
agreamenta can be varified adequately to pro- 
tect our national security. 

The many quantitative and qualitative 
limiutiona contained in the treaty will poee a 
stem f-LlUng e to our varied and highly capa- 
ble intelligence syatems. Our review of these 
matters indicated that U.3. abUi^ to nurntor 
Soviet eompUanca with tha many proviaiow 
of the agreement variee subetantially. Tha dif- 
ficult of this teak and tha lots important 

' capabilitieaaasociatedwitbourcoUectionsyB- 
terns in Iran, maka it aaaent^ that wa vi^r- 

ously puiaue improvemanta ia tha eiqiabilitiea 
of our monitoring assate. 

' While -recognising the difReultiae eaaoa- 
ated with verification, we must also acknowU 
edgz thft important aatiatanca tho SALT u 
treaty will provide in this effort With or with* 
out we will be required to keep track 
of Soviet mOitaxy capabilitiea aa the btaie for 
our deffffie# and ultimately our na* 

tional security. Certain proi^iona within tha 
treaty will make tha task easier: 

• Cou$iting miaa-— Provisions on ICBMs 
(Intarcontinetttal Ballistic Missiles) such aa 
‘^onca tasted MIRVad, all counted MIRVad** 
and “look alika. count alia^ help r^lva 
potential verification ambiguities; sumUrly, 
requirements for various types of ei tem^y 

. observable differences assist in distini^iahing 
among various aircraft and cruise missiles. 

• Non • inierferenet / non conceaUntnt 
mmsu/w— Meet important of all is uisurii^ 

to photographic and electronic moni* 
toring data; in tha absence of such metture^ 
there would be no restriction on jmy intalli* 
gence*denial measures the Soviets might 
cbooae to take, severely compounding our in- 
telligence gathering difficuitiee (a much 
greater problem for os than for the SovietSf 
due to tha open U A society). 

In this oonnection. there has been much 
discussion regarding agreement or lack of 


agreement on telemetry encryptiott. The 
agre^ Second Common Understanding to Ar- 
ticle XV of the treaty sUtee that . . neither 
party shall engage in deliberate denial of tele- 
metric information, such as through the use of 
telemetry encryption, whenever such denial 
impedes verification of compliance with the 
provisions of the treaty Any Soviet attempt 
to deny or impede our ability to monitor I 
SALT limited parameters would be regarded 
by us as a most grave violation of the treaty. 

Thus far in this discussion of equity and 
mutual interest, I have concentrated on the 
key issues of most omoem to ua. Jh^^ ^ ‘ 
also a number of important reetriotiooa in 
SALT n which operate primarily to our ad- 
vantage. Among the most impevtant provi- 
sions having an impact on Soviet plana for j 
strategic forcee are: . . ^ I 

• Aggregate limits that will require the | 
Soviets to dismantle (or convert to non-offan- : 
sive systems) 250-plus operational systams; 
these are older and leee capable weap<ms but 
still a significant fraction of their total sye- i 
^ terns and mega tonnage. 

• The various limitations that will enhance > 
the predictability of the r^e of Soviet force 
developments, thus assisting ua in our force 
planning. 

• Th. cap on RV (R.-.ntry V^d.) frac- 
tionation that deniea full asploitetion of tha 
major Soviat throw-waight ativantega for th. i 
period of tha traaty. 

• Testing, production and deploymeat of! 

the SS- 16 fSoout miuilej banned. j 

On tha other hand, tha spMific limite on 
tha United States art quite nominal and pro- 
vide the folowing options in planning our 
strategic forcee 

• Wa can buQd aa ICBM which ftil^ maata 
our security requiremaatt. 

• Wa can contiaua with tha modamization 
of our Submaziaa-Launchad Ballistic Missila 

^ (SLBMlprogzaaatthapaeawadatenaiasi 

• Wa can contiaua to modamiaa our air- 
I breathing aystema, inchiding tha azploitatioD 
! of our air. ground and saa-laundiad ctuiaa 
! miMtlea. 

! The danger to tha United Stataa does not 
^ ariea from any spadfie limitations in the 
agraamant, but from potential oonsequences 
I of unilatei^ actions or inactiona in the past 
and, if wears not catafuL in tha future. - . 
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Our ability td take the neceaaary program* j 
matlc actions to ensure essential strategic! 
equivalence is the ultimate test for Salt ILi 
Our options and flexibility under the treaty I 
are adequate, so long as we choose to exercise 
them 

The most serious concern of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in this regard is the risk that 
SALT U could be allowed to become a trail- 
quilizer to the American people, in which case 
adverse strategic trends could well become ir* 
reversible. 

In 1972, our predecessors on the Joint ^ 
Chiefs of Staff endorsed SALT I with the as* i 
surance that certain follow-on actions would 
be implemented to safeguard our strategic in* i 
terests. Regrettably^ their advice was not ! 
heeded. Had it beeil followed, we would face I 
less perilous stratsgic prospects in the^lSSOs, I 
and we are coiivin(^ we could have aciuaved j 
deeper mutual reductions in SALT IL zz :zr i 

, We sre serim^ concerned lest the>iistiofi j 
repeat earlier mtokae through complacent, 
an incomplete usderstaiiding of the magni- 
tude of the Soviet buildup, or an insuff^ent 
appreciation of the broader consequent of 
S^et momentum in terms of stabiUtyr^bal 
power relationshipi and long term 
ests, "’T*:. 

Therefore, we consider it absoIutely*iBssen- 
tial that, if the nation accepts the SAITT D 
agreement, it does so with a full undentand- 
ing we will be inquired to undertakucae: 
ries of important strategic modemizsUos pnv 
grams in order to maintain strate^-paniy 
within the Umiu agreed upon. In this ^nxiec; 
tion, the decision to proce^ with the dwlop 
ment of the l>4X [niobtle] missile, capable oi 
carrying 10 re-entry vehicles and deployed in 
a survivable basing mode, is an importani 
step toward this end 

None of us is totally at ease with sU th« 
provisions of the SALT agreement I ex 
pressed our concerns on the Soviet MLSMs 
and Back&e earlier and we also have jMgniii- 
cant concerns with regard to our ai^ty to 
monitor certain aspects of the agreemuiCWe 
believe, thoug h ^ that the risks in this | 

acceptable, provided we pursue vtgorbuady | 
chalisnges to quesdonabie Soviet practices^ 
improvements in the capability of our moni- 
toring assets and modernization of our jtcate^ 
*gic forces. In this context, the Joint Chie£i.of 
Staff believe tha.sgrenm^&t.ia adequat^y 
veritable. 
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We believe it is essential that the nation 
and ita leadership view SALT n as a tnod^t 
but useful step in a long-range process’ Which 
must include the resolve to provide adW|uate 
capabilities to maintain strategic equivalence 
coupled with vigorous effoits to achieve fur 
ther substantial reductions 

If this can be achieved, history will xecosd 
SALT U as a step forward; without this gom 
mitment, we will find that SALT U made lit 
tie difference and may have been a net Ic^ 
Fortunately, our nation has the oppord^ty 
to make that choice. -v .* 

General David C. Jones is chairmaAdf the \ 

LT.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, This artieh'um 
adapted from We testimony on the strategic^ 
ams limitation treaty (SALT If) this month 
before the Senate Foreign Relations i 


Glossary 

Following i* a glowwiy of wlactad t a xm a 
used in th« stzatagie aims diacuMion: 

Fraedomfton— Tba division oi a.ini^ 
sile’s payload into a^wrata n^tiy v^* 
cles. 

MAV— Multipla Independantly tar-j 
getabla Ra-entiy Vehic^ a packaga of two 
Of mors ia*entiy vriiiclea which can b, 
carried by a single ballistic miaails and 
delivered on aeparaU targets. A misaile so 
equipped ia said to ba MlRVed. MIRVingi 
is a Und of fnKtionaUon. 

AfLSM— Modem Large Ballistie Nfis- 
sile; another term for Heavy Miasila. A 
heavy is on# wHfa a large peyloed of 
nuclear warheads capable of destroying 
fued, haidmad targets, such as U3. Min* 
utemen ICBMs in sika hardened, or pro-' 
tected, by concrete. 

Telemetry— The trensmiauon of ele^ 
tronic signals by missUee to earth. Moni- 
toring tbase aids in evaluating a 

weapon’s performance and provides a way 
of veri^g weapons teats undertake by- 
an adversary. Encryption of such signal s i 
means encoding them to cenceei the detaj 
thus transmitfaA 
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THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
31 July 1979 


Looking out for | 

No. 1 in SALT-2 ! 


By GEORGE M, SEIGNIOUS 2d r: 


I N THE LAST YEAR, Soviet missile sub- 
marines have been dismantled because of 
limits under SALT-1. We watched as they built 
these submarines. When they were fitting out for sea 
trials, vve knew it We watched as they put to sea. And 
we watched as the submarines were dismantled. 

The SALT-2 Treaty, signed in Vienna in June by 
President Carter, was painstakingly designed and 
negotiated so that we can adequately verify— by our 
own independent intelligence capabilties— that the j 
Soviets are living up to its terms. 

We use photographic satellites, other satellita- 
bome sensors, powerful radars and numerous other 
means, operating from air, land and sea,, to survey 
the Soviet Union on a regular, thorough and accurate 
basis. We do not depend on any one source exclusive- 
ly. If we have even the slightest suspicion of a 
violation we can raise it with the Soviets at a special 
commission that has been set up for this purpose: 
The ultimate sanction, if our concerns are not ^ 
satisfied,, is to repudiate the treaty and take whatever 
steps we believe necessary to protect our security.; 
The treaty itself provides for this. 

I find our inteU^ence capabilities truly astonish- . 

ing. especially since when I began my military 
career in World War II. we seldom knew what was 
happening 600 yards behind enemy lines, let alone < 
6,000 miles away. ; 

Today, it*s vastly different We know where Soviet 
missile subs are built We count their missile tubes 
as they are installed and can determine the type of 
missile they are designed for. 

We know the location and type of ail Soviet ICBM 
launchers. We carefully observe missile flight tests, 
and we Imow whether a missile is tested with one . 
warhead or with more than one We can.count the r 
Soviet missile reentry vehicles as. they reenter^ the 
atmosphere. , We monitor the conversioii of older ^ 


ICBM launchers. Well before conversion is finished, 
we know what type of missile it will contain. 

The treaty bans deliberate concealment which 
interferes with verification, and it bans interference 
with our verification techniques. It also contains 
precise definitions and special rules to aid our 
verification efforts. If SALT is rejected and we lose 
these provisions, it would be harder to collect 
information on Soviet weapons, although our need 
for the information would be no less. No military 
leader likes to plan with less, rather than more, 
information about a potential adversary— thafs one 
reason why rm for SALT. - 

As in any intelligence effort, we can monitor 
some systems with greater precision^ than others. 
But I know of no way the Soviets could cheat in 
SALT on a scale large enough to pose significant 
military, risk, or adversely affect the strata^ be-' 
lance, and not get caught The bottom line is that 
now and in the future we can safeguard the strategic 
balance and our security against Soviet violations of 
SALT V;.: ; r : .. 

(Retired Geru Seignious is '‘directer- of' the U.5. 
ArmeControl and Disarmament ApencihJ - 


J 
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AVIATION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY 
30 July 1979 

?* » 


Bali Vemcamn 
Begin to ~ 


By Alton K. Marsh 


'Va'.hin<::ton— Teslirr.oay in the third w 
hciirinus in the Senate indicates growing 
Fmphasis now is shifting to demands that 
:..>r support of the treaty. 

Opposition emerged during hearings 
before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. where Sen. Sam Nunn (D.-Ga.) 
Nuid his support for the treaty depends 
upon as yet undetected vigorous support 
for defense spending by the Carter 
Administration, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
chairman Gen. David C. Jones .said infla- 
tion has reduced the Fiscal 1979 and 
proposed Fiscal 1930 Defense budget 
increases to well below the 3% promised 
by President Jimmy Carter to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The next day, former NATO command- 
er Gen. .Ale.xander M. Haig, Jr. told the 
Armed Services Committee he agreed 
with Sen. Nunn. He urged that ratifica- 
tion of 5.ALT 2 “be held in abeyance** 
until serious flaws are corrected. 

“Like Sen. Nunn, I am not satisfied 
that the necessary commitments have been 
made, not only with respect to our strate- 
gic needs.” Gen. Haig said. “But I am also 
concerned that the Administration’s bud- 
gets for the past two years and the Presi- 
dent’s defense budget projections through 
Fiscal 1934 arc inadequate to meet our 
conventional needs, to say nothing of our 
already proffered commitments to 
NATO.” 

Asked by Sen. Howard W. Cannon (D.- 
Ncv.) for specific flaws, Gen. Haig cited 

the hard target kill imbalance, established 
in the treaty, the U. S. dependence on 
air-breathing strategic capaH»: tv which 
means a “12-hr. time sequence” before 
reaching Soviet targets, and L-e general 
lack of consensus on U- S. p*?Mcy which 
not only hampered SALT negotiations but 
also has been a problem for 1 5 years. Haig 
said he sees within the Carter Administra- 
tion “flirtations toward a mutual assured 
destruction policy and a minimum deter- 
ent.'* 

Sen. Nunn called for a 4-5% real 
increase in the defense budget as his price 
for support of SALT 2, but said he 
doubted the Carter Administration will 
take corrective action on inflation to make 
that possible. 


eek of Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
belief that adequate verification is possible, 
defense spending be increased as a condition 

“The President’s budget through 1984 
shows the Carter administration is not 
ready to compete with the Soviet Union in 
the military arena,” Sen. Nunn said. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) 
changed his opinion of last March when he 
announced last week that he finds the 
i treaty verifiable, but he still intends to 
* vote against it. Sen. Goldwater told Avia- 
tion Week & Space Technology his 
determination that the treaty is adequate- 
ly verifiable is based partly on his knowU 
edge of electronics. 

Sen. Goldwater has reviewed a 14- 
volume Senate Intelligence Committee 
study of verification, as has Sen. Joseph R. 
Biden, Jr. (D.-De!.). Sen. Biden has deter- 
mined in recent days the treaty is verifi- 
able. Sen. J. James Exon (D.-Neb.) has 
also announced his belief that the treaty is 
verifiable. 

The Senate Intelligence Committee 
report is described by one observer as 
presenting information on both sides of the 
issue that could be taken either way. Sen. 
Jdhn Glenn (D.-Ohio), who is considered 
the key senator on the verification issue, 
also has read the secret report and has not 
reached a conclusion. Sen. Glenn is 
considering the attachment of three “re- 
servations” to the treaty that would: 

■ Require announcement by both the 
U. S. and Soviet Union of all missile tests 
prior to flight, including those inside 
national territory not now covered by the 
treaty. 

■ Seek voluntary agreement not to 
encrypt missile telemetry. Failing that, the 
U. S. might encrypt whatever information 
the Soviets encrypt. 

■ Require notification of appropriate 


Senate committees of complaints by either 
side to the Standing Consultative Com- 
mUsion. the U. S.-Soviei group established 
under SALT 1 to deal with questions of 
compliance. It meets twice a year. 

Other clarifications may come from 
Sen. John W. Warner (R.-Va.), who noted 
durinz hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the Soviets do 
not recognize U. S. listening posts in 
foreign nations as a national technical 
means of verification. 

Outaoing U. S. ambassador to the 
Soviet' Union Malcolm Toon, like Sen. 
Goldwater. has overcome earlier doubu 
about verification to announce his support 
for the treaty before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. ] 

Sen. Glenn now agrees with the Joint j 
Chiefs’ testimony (awast July 16, p. 25) 
that SALT 2 is a “modest but useful” step 
forward in the SALT process. He has said | 
he will support the treaty if questions of , 
verification can be resolved. 

Sen. William S. Cohen (R.-Me.) joined 
in a call by Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D.* 
Wash.) for memos and cable traffic 
between the negotiators and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which would reveal mili- 
tary advice given on the treaty. 

Among other recommendations, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff called for lower ceil- 
ings on total weapons and multiple 
warhead launchers, and inclusion of the 
Soviet Tupolev Tu-22M Backfire bomber 
in the totals. 

Defense Secreury Harold Brown con- 
tinued to press the argument that U. S. 
land-based missiles will become vulnerable ; 
to a Soviet first-strike during 1983-86 with ! 
or without SALT 2. but SALT 2 will 
make that unstable period more predict- 
able since it establishes limits. Gen. Jones 
said the U. S. does not fear a period when 
the Soviets could launch an actual strike 
“out of the blue,” but rather, a period 
when the Soviet confidence for political 
adventurism is increased. 

. Brown said failure to count mothballed 
Boeing B-52 bombers in the weapons total 
would have allowed the Soviets to stock- 
pile uncounted bombers. The U. S. would 
have to destroy several of 37 B-52 hulks 
now in storage, while the Soviets would 
destroy 250 missiles and bombers built 
since 1965. 
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SALT II and U.S. Strategic Safeguards 


Washingtofu 

O NE OF THE OBJECTIVES of SALT is 
to regulatOt in a balanced fashion, 
ojpscta of two fundamentally diseimilax and 
^.symmetrical force structures. Not only are 
the force structures different in their compo* 
sition, but different features on each side’s 
f orces are viewed as more threatening by the 
other side. 

These differing perspectives have 
product a negotiating ptocaaa marked by 
v,srious comproffliaee and tradeoKi aa e a ch 
side seeks to protact the eeeential character of j 

By Gen. David C. Jones 

its own forces wfaila attempting to minimne 
the moat threatening upecU of the other 
aide's. 

, The reeult ia an agreement with soma 
provisions dearly favoring one tide and some 
clearly favoring the other. The quaetion of eq- 
uity, then, cannot adequately be evaluated by 
a narrow and eelective critique of portions of i 
the SALT II agreement Only a balanced ^ I 
praisal of the total will yield ea adequate ! 
evaluation. 

Two ieauea of particular concern to us with 
regard to equity have been the Sovieta’ unilat- 
eral right to deploy 308 Modem Large Ballis- 
tic Missiles (MLBM), which was allowed in 
SALT I [in 1972] and carriad forward to 
SALT n, and the exdusion of the Backfim 
bomber from the aggregate totale of strategic 
nuclear delivery vehiclea (SNDVe) allowed 
under the agreement 

Clearly, the desired reeult would have been 
a major reaction in Soviet MLBMs in order 
to have reduced their very significant throw- 
weight capability and attendant potential to 
carry large numbere of warheads. Having 
failed to achieve that objective, we aHi«4d ac- 
centuate our determination to obtain Hibetan- 
tial reductiona in future negotiatione. !n the 
interim, limiting the SS-18 [htavy —uiU] 
to 10 warheads achieves an impwMuit re- 
straint on their MLBM potentiaL 

The second major concern ia the 'mIuto to 
count the Backfire bomber in the SNDV ag- 
gregate totals. While we are well aware of its 
employment capabilities in pOTpfaetal and 
maritime roles, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
consistently recommended that the Backfire 
be included in the aggregate because it has an 


intercontinental range capability. , 

Nevertheless, the United Stataa did obtain 
some constraints on the Backfi^ the most 
important of which ia a production limt not 
to exceed 30 a year. Furthermore, the Umted 
States retains tiie right to buiM cmd deploy an 
aircraft with equiviiint capabilities. 

We believe that an iaaua of great impor- 
tance ia the question of whether the SALT u 
agreements can be verified adequately to pro- 
tect our national security. . 

The "»a"y quantiUtive and qimtativt 
Umitationa contained in the treaty will pose a 
stem challenge to our varied and highly capa- 
ble intelligence eysteme. Our review of thaee 
matters indicated that UE. ability to monitor 
Soviet compliance with the many 
of the agreement variei eubetantially. The dif- 
ficulty of this teak and the loss of important 
capabilitiet asaodatod with our collection sys- 
tems in Iran, maka it aeaenUal that 
ously pursut iiaprovtBwnto in tht cap^bilitw 
of our monitoring aaaeta. 

While recognising the difScultiee •*•<»* | 
ated with verification, aw must also mIo^I- 
edge the important aMistance the SALT u 
treaty will provide in this effort. With or 
out SALT, we will be required to keep track 
of Soviet military cepabilitiae ae the basis for 
our defense planning and ultimately our im- 
tional security. Certain proviaions within the 

treaty wfll make the task easier. 

• Counting mitt Ptovisione on ICBMe 

Ontercontinental Ballietic Miitllm) ^ « 
“once tested MIRVed, all counted MIRVed" 
and “look aUka, count help r^lve 

i potential verification ambiguities; eimilarly.i 
! requirements for various types of extorn^y 

y observable differencee assist in diatin^hing 

^ among various aircraft and cnia# miaeflefc 

• Non interfennce / non concealment 
mettsuree-Most important of all is insurii^ 
focesa to photographic and electronic mom- 
taring data; in the absence of such measuree,. 
there would be no restriction on m intelU- 
genca-denial meeeurea the Sovieta mi^t 
chooee to take, severely compo^dii^ our m- 
tfliigMica gathering difficultiee (e much 
greater problem for us than for the Soviete* 

due to the open U.S. society). 

In this connection, there hae been much 
discussion rejarding i^reemant or lack of 


agreement on telemetry encrypt^ The 
agreed Second Common Unders tanding to Ar- 
ticle XV of the treaty sUtae that . . neithw 
party shall engage in deliberate denial of tele- 
metric information, such as through the use of 
telemetry encryption, whenever such denial 
impedes verification of complianca with the - 
provisions of the treaty " Any Soviet attempt 
to deny or impede our ability to monitor j 
SALT limited parameters would be regarded 
by uaas e moat grave violation of the treaty. I 
Thus far in this discussion of equity and 
mutual interest, I have concentrated on the | 
key issuea of moot coooeni to us. There an < 
•inA a Bumbw of important rastriotiotts in 
SALT n which operate primarily to our ad- 
vantage. Among the most important provi- 
eiona having an impact on Soviet plane for 
strategic foicee ares _ . ? , 

• Aggregate limitB that wiU require the 1 

Sovieta to dismantle (or convert to non-offen- : 
sive systems) 2S0-plus operational eyetems; 
these are oUk and leas capable weapons but 
still a fraction of their total aye- i 

terns and msgatonnage. 

' « The various that will enhance 

the predictebili^ of the tenge of Soviet force 
developments, thus aseiating ua in our force 
planning. 

• The cap on RV (Re-entry Vehicle) free- 
ti o na ri«n rb** denlaa full exploitation of the I 
major Soviet throw-weight advantage for the • 
period of the treaty. 

• Testing, production and deployment of| 
the SS-16 [Soviet mueitej banned. 

On the other hand, tba spedfie limits on . 
the United Sutea are quite nominel and pro- 
vide the folowing optione in pla nning our^ 
I strategic forces: 

• Weean build an ICBM wfakb fully meets 
our security rsquirementa. 

• We can continue with the modernizatira 
of our Submarina-Laonefaed Ballistie Missile 

I (SLBM) program at the pace we detonnins. 

' • We can continue to modernise our air- 

I breathing systama, including the exploitation 
' of our air, ground and saa-Iaunchad cruise 

I The danger to the United Stetee d<M not 
' ariM from any spedfie limitations in the 
. agreement, but from potential consequences 
i of unilateral actions w inactioee in the past 

and, if we are not careful, in the future. 
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Our ability to taka tha aecewary program* 
matic actions to enaura emntial strategic 
equivaieoca is tha ultimata teat for Sait 1L| 
Our options and flexibility under the treaty! 
are adequate, so long aa we choose to exercise 
them. 

The moat serious concern of tha Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in this regard is tha risk that 
SALT n could be allowed to become a tran- 
quilizer to the American people, in which case 
adverse strat^c trends could wall become ir* 
reversible. 

In 1972, our predeceaeors on tha Joint 
Chiefs of Staff endorsed SALT I with the as* i 
suraoca that cartain foUow-on actiona would ! 
be implamentad to safeguard our strategic is« \ 
teresta. Regrettably, their advice waa not I 
heeded. Had it baad foilowacL wa would face I 
lesa perilous strategic proapacts in tha^lSSOs, 
and wa are oonvini^ wa could have aetuaved 
. datpar mutual raductiona in SALT IL zzz ' 

: Wa are seriously eonoamad last thainstion . 
repeat earlier mistakaa through complacency, 
an inoompleta understanding of tha magsd? 
tuda of the Soviet buildup, or an insu^fmt 
appradation of the broader consaquan^,of 
S^ai momentum in tarma of stability, ^gldbid 
power ralatumahipa and long term mte- 
esta. 't::. 

Therefore, we ooosidar it abaolutaly'eaiaii* 
tial that, if the nation accepts tha SAIH^ □ 
agraamant, it does so with a full undarstand- > 
ing that wa will be required to undartakajtaer 
riea of important strategic modamizatine pnv 
grama in order to maintain sirs ta^c- parity 
within tha limita ag r e ed upon. In this CQUoac.* 
tion, the decision to proce^ with tha d^afop' 
man! of tha MX |modiie| missile, capable ol 
carrying lO ra-antry vahiclaa and deployed in i 
a survivabia baaing mode, is an importani 
step toward this end. 

None of us is totally at ease with all tht: 
provisions of the SALT agreement I ex 
pressed our concerns on tha Soviet MLBMs 
and Back&a earlier and wa also havajiig^ifi* 
cant concerns with regard to our ability to 
monitor cartain aspects of tha agraamanCWa 
baliava, though, that the risks in this tfwafa 
accapt^le, provided wa pursue vigoroudy 
chalkmgaa to queationabla Soviet practical 
improvamanta in tha capability of our moni- 
toring aasata and modernization of our 
*gic forces. In this consazt the Joint Ch^«of 
Staff balievo tha auraamant.ia adequacy 
varifiablt. 


We believe it is essential that the nation 
and its leadership view SALT Q as a mod^t 
but useful step in a long-range procasr which 
must include the resolve to provide adequaU 
capabilities to maintain strategic equivalence • 
coupled with vigorous efforts to achieve fur i 
ther substantial reductions . 

If this can be achieved, history will secovd 
SALT U as a step forward; without this com 
mitment, we will find that SALT □ made lit 
tie difference and may have been a net toss. 
Fortunately, our nation has tha oppor^ity 
to make that choice. 

Generoi David C. Jones is chairTna/i of the | 
U,S, Joint Chiefs of Staff. This an icie-wM 
adapted from his testimony on the strategies 
arms limitation treaty (SALT II) this moalk 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Ceewm- | 
tee.' 


Glossary 

Following b a gloMary of tanas 

used in tha stratagie anna diacuaaioK 

Fractionation— Tht diviaion a.mi^ 
sila’a payload into aaparata la^tiy vahi- 
cles. 

AfffiV-Multiple Indepenckntly tsr- 
getable Re-entry Vehi^, a package of two 
or more re-entry vehicles which can be 
carried by s single ballistic missile and 
delivered on separate targets. A missile so 
equipped is said to be MIRVed. MIRVing 
is a kind of fractioostion. 

MLflAf—Modem Large Ballistic Mis- 
sile; another term for Heavy Missile. A 
heavy missile is one with a large payload of 
nuclear warheads capable of destroying 
fixed, hardened targets, such as UR. Min- 
utemen ICBMs in silos hardened, of pio-i 
tected, concrete. I 

Tetemetfy— The transmission of ele^! 
tronic signals by missiles to earth, bloni- i 
toring these ^>>^*1* aids in evaluating a 
weapoD^s performance and providca a way | 
of verifying weapons testa undertake by^ 
an adversary. Encryption of such si g na ls > 
means encoding them to conceal tha data i 
thus transmitted. 
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ARTICLS ^ 


THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
1 August 1979 


T .etters to the editor 


Needed: eyes and ears in Greece 


We must at once build supplemen- 
tary listening posts to monitor Soviet 
missile firings. It will be prudent to 
install imme^ately such facilities in 
northern Greece to insure against 
possible loss of our equivalent cover- 
age of the USSR from listening posts 
in Turkey. Additional monitoring 
stations in northern Greece will 
probably accord us surveillance of 
Soviet test launchings from Kapus- 
tin Yar and Tyuratam in the Soviet 
Union just as effectively as do our 
present installations in Diyarbakir 
and our other electronic facilities in 
Turkey. 

Greece is a secure ally. Turkey is 
practicing holdup tactics against us 
in its efforts to obtain massive sup- 
port for its tottering economy (while 
we do not begrudge our help, we 
find the forceful approach unaccept- 
able) by continuing prevarications 
over Cyprus and its repetitive ad- 
vices to us that our pre^nt monitor- 
ing operations within Turkey will 
depend upon future Soviet concur- 
rence. 

Turkey aims to obtain some $1.5 
billion of immediate aid to enable it I 
to cope temporarily with its acute I 
economic problems. Most of this sup- ! 
port will have to come from U.S. ^ 
sources, both directly and indirectly i 
— indirectly because a portion of the ; 
Turkish bail-out would have to be 
provided by international financial - 
organizations which we sustain. And 
there is no assurance that such mas- 
sive economic help for Turkey will ; 
not become a repetitive effort on our 
part over the coming years. 

Turkey offers us nothing in re- 
turn for onr cooperation apart from 
incipient denial of the use of our 
monitoring facilitieaon her soil and . 
her refusal tosolve the Cyprus prob- 
lem. If Turkey is to receive financial 
assistance, the minimum conditions 
must include the immediate with- ^ 
drawal of her approximately 30,000 * 
troops from Cyprus. I 



The trade-off, measured against 
the S1.S billion that is being so cate- 
gorically demanded, means that 
each repatriated soldier would be 
worth $50,000 more on Turkish home 

territory than on Cyprus. This would 

be an extraordinarily generous ar- 
rangement We, of course, wish to 
uphold and aid the present Turkish 
democratic government, but why 
must we do so at the price of cbntin- ^ 
uing Cypriot humiliation and 
tragedy? 

Should Turkey elect to go down a 
one-way street and collaborate with, 
the Soviet Union in preference to ob- 
'taining our help, this would make it 
' additionally imperative for us to 
have readily available monitoring 
stations in northern Greece at least 
as efficient as those we now operate 
in Turkey. We certainly do not wish . 
to be held to periodic ransom be- 
cause of Turkey's inability to bring 
its house in order, coupW with its 1 
. continuing intractability in terms of | 
a just Cyprus solution \ 

PaulA.Chadwell 

Washington. D.C. 

{NOTE — The miter is retired from 
the US £?e/ejBse Intelligence Agency.) j 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
1 August 1979 



By Laurence Stern 

ivashinztoa Port Swlf Writer 

Citizen Henry A. Kissinger finally 
spoke his long-awaited word yesterday 
on the SALT II treaty upon which 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
left so strong an imprint of paternity. 

He did not rush to embrace his po- 
litical foundling. Instead, he delivered 
a message to the Senate-Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, current forum of the* 


iVmrs dnalysim 


SALT debate, sprinkled with words of . 
Spenglerian gloom on the American- 
Soviet strategic balance and exhorta- 
tions to higher U.S. miliUry spending. 

Beneath hia carefully crafted,reser- 
vations, however^ Kissinger did supply 
the endorsement for the SALT II pact . 
for whiclt the Carter administration ^ 
had been sorely hopmg. ^ V 
The performance led , professional / 
^^em^nticist Sen. . 


“What has changed*’ Church asked I 
after Kissinger had painted dark vis- j 
tas of Soviet strategic superiority. Kis- j 
singer answered that what had 
changed was the abandonment of the 
military progrw he and Ford .were 
proposing as well as the acceleration > 
of Soviet technology. 

. T^ provoked new challenges from 
Churnh and Biden. 

: One major irony of. yesterday’s per- 
formance is that Kissinger found him- 
; seit jousting with the advocatev 
.rather than the opponents, of the 
i^SAL*^ process. In previous years when - 
he, iuK secretary of state, was pressing 
the-S.ALT cause, these were the sena- 
^ tors who formed his core of support- 
ers and admirers. 

. i Also, the same Henry Kissinger who--* 
Jwhen in power deplored congressional 


(R-Calif.) to exclium admiringly to ' encroachment in the foreign policy ^ 
singer , on youc' ^^rocesa yesterday proposett^periodic 

thought, the sUtidy'procesaion of youxf i two-year Senate reexaminations of the . 
sentences and paragraphs.” ^ treaty as well ,as any future SALT ue- | 

In his- testimony Kissinger -drew a ^ aotiations from the standpoint of So- 
picture of a united SUte^mena^ by. poutical behavior. It was i 

a proposal by Citizen Kissinger that ; 


Ambivalence was the political ^ey- 
* note of Kissinger’s overall testimony. 

Within the course of his appearanc^ 
yesterday he said no, that he would ^ 
not sign the treaty unless, it were ac- 
companied by higher military spend- 
ing and other conditions. He also said 
yes, he would sign the treaty if his 
terms were met The “no” was deliv-l 
ered to Sen. Jesse A;. Helms (R-N.C.m 
an opponent of the treaty. The-”yes” 
vm uttered to SarbaneS; a supporter. 

In fact President Carte has already 
accepted a higher ^leyel ,.of military 
spending-^ percent beyond inflation— 
to meet NATO needs, the commitment 
was reaffirmed Monday by Secretary of 
Stato Cyrus R- Vance before^ the Senate 
Armed. Services Owunittee. ’ * 

“ Kissinger carefully chiseled his res- 
ervations so that none would require 
renegotiation of the^'twaty, a principal 
objecUve of the “killer amendments 
being proposed by opponents of SALT 
iL ; 3 ; ; / : 


the “geopolitical offensive”^ of "a So- 
viet Union now emboldened by the , 
prospect of strategic superiori^ in^^ 
the early 1980Si It^wis a theme that;^ 
often had echoed from the lips of br-eaty.i; 
opponents in. the. Senate chamber the . / 
last few weeks.”yis--.^;^ . 1 *.; '-y 

It was a state of ^affairs for which' 
he said her sought. to ^ cast no blame, J. 
but could: be<^'traced‘ te the military 
doctrines of -the 1960s (Kennedy-John- 
son years), the political bar^fash of -• 
the Vietnam war and the Carter ^ad-'-| 
ministration’s^*' “unilateral” eencella- 
tlons or delays in strat^ie weapons 
systems started in the Nixow yearSv 
Doggedly, Kissinger pressed hlsven-^ 
sion of history thro ug h the challenges^ 
of Democratic interrogaton such as 
Foreign Relations- Chairman .4 Sen. 
Frank Church (D-Idaho) and Sen. Jo^ 
seph R. Biden Jr.'ntD-Del.). - i 


Secretary Kissinger would jindoubi^ 
edly have found abhorrent 
The most vexing mToments for Kis- 
singer came when* Sen. Paul S. Sar- 
haneo (D-Md.) tried to press him on 
the' point of whether he would have 
recommended signing the treaty now 
; before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
^ tee. ' . 

: “This is a difficult question. 

. er, er,. answer,” replied th^_Weaty*j 

cbi 5 ^ architect tobanes repeatedly 
, pressed and Kissinger hedged. 

^ ^Finally, under Sarbanes', battering 
attempt, Kissinger said, “Yes* I proba- 
bly would have signed the treaty and 
presented it to the Senate;” Then 
came the condition: “But I woidd 
'have- simultaneously asked for mili- 


Church reminded- Kissinger ot his * tary changes.' 
admonitionMn 1976 against “those who 
paint dark vistacof: looming U.S. infe- 
riority”* when he, as secretary of state,.. 
was still pressing for ’acceptance of 
the SALT II -principles he- and presi- j 
dent Ford had negotiated at Vladivos- / 
tok. ' ' * •; 7 


Kissinger kept his testimony from 
the Foreign Relations Committee un-j 
til shortly before his appearance ye»^ 
terday, a departure from Senate con- 
vention. But when it was ail over,, the 
administration’s^ Salt 
were understandably satisfied. They 
had every reason to be. ^ 

Despite :.Kissmger's^*hre 8 ervations’V 
and ambiguities, they that hV 
had come down^ ummistakaj^ly. for rat- 
iflcation—albeit a^ L^e >^Republican 
Party’s chief foreign 1 policy spokes- 
man and a potentially influential ad- 
versary in the 1980 pre^dentiai cam- 

pa^ V Zl.-- 

However complex and' tortuous his 
arguments, Kissinger in-.the end had 
to acknowledge his paternity of the 
SALT n treaty; He also had to act ao 
cordingly. 3 ^ 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
1 August 1979 


Links Approval of 
SALT II to Arms Increase; 



By Robert G. Kaiser 

WAiiUngtoa Post scarf Wrtur 

Former secretary of state Henry A. 
Kissinger said yesterday that he 
would have signed the SALT II treaty 
himself, thus endorsing its specific con* 
tents, but went on to warn the Senate 
that the United States has fallen into 
dire strategic straits. 

Ratification of the arms limltatibn 
treaty, Kissinger said, should depend 
on three conditions— a new American 
military strategy and an expanded de- 
fense program to fulfill it, three un- 
derstandings or reservations that the 
Senate could add to^the treaty with- ’ 
out requiring any renegotiation and a 
firm statement from the Senate link- 
ing future SALT negotiations to re- 
strained Soviet behavior around the 
world. ' 

The Soviet Union soon will have 
paioable strategic advantage over the 
United States, Kissinger said, and 
when other countries realize, thisy “we 
will face a crisis in^our relations with 
the rest of the world,” _ 

Recent years have brought ‘"revolu- 
tions” in the strategic balance — the 
end of clear-cut American superiority • 
— and thus in “the postwar security 
and geopolitical structure ” which he 
said was based on that American su-J 
periority. • 

“Rarely in history has, a nation'loT' 
passively accepted such a radical 
change in the military balance,” Kis- 
singer told the Foreign Heiationsi 
Committee. Although he foresaw 
“very grave dangers” facing the*'" 
United, States in the 1980a, Kissingcr*- 
sald that by the late *80e the situation'^ 
could become “really quite favoral)fe”1 
and that SALT II will permit, the.' 
United States to tgke brisk steps t^^ 
rectify its position. ' " ' 

In all, Kissinger spent nearly* 
hours at the witness table in the gran-; 
diose Old Senate Caucus Room, first^^ 
reading from the longest piece of pre^" 
pared testimony yet presented in the:, 
SALT hearings, then answering ques--^ 
tions. It was a vintage Kissinger per- 


formance, filled with intellectual a^- 
ity and studied ambiguity; 

Toward the end of the long hearing/ 
Sen.. Claiborne Pell (D-R.L) compli- 


".The statement also revealed a little 1 


administration sensitivity: “The SALT 
debate' has underscored the strategic 
problems which the. president has rec- 
ognized and has sought to -rectify 


mented Kissinger..:“You’ve got a. mar^r^l^cehe took office^* 

veloHS diplomatic ^nto^admlnlstraUon officials saii 

tooj)recise sometunes,' PeU fbserv^ .^,^^ Kissinger 

with a smile. ^ ^ in the SALT debate;^ 

acknowledged that meet. 

the^i^r^ dMl^ns_^« tbe Ca^r l^j^.^dit^ those of Sen. 


administration were largely to blame 
for the gravity of the situation he dt^' 
scribed. He said severid' times, that he 
was not anxious “to^ assess blame.*^ 
and he traced: the: underlying U.S. 
•problem back a decade and a half. But 
jvhen asked pointedly what had 
^changed since the days when he was 
in power and giving rosier descrip- 
tions of the U.S.. position, Kissinger 
listed mostly Carttf;. admin^atioa 
decisions. ' 

- Specifically, her said; thevFbrd ad- 
ministration had been counting on de^j 
ploying^tfa e B1 b om ber.v( cancele d by 
Carter) and on earlier availability* of 
thr iVDC. missile (now not deployable^ 
before 1986)^ and the Trident subma- 
rine (coming into service next year/ 
but at a slow pace)^ ^ 


;mgh|s; 

^ Sam Nunn (D-Ga.) and others who 
mand more defense spending in tao-^ 
"'. dem with SALT H— will require polit- 
IcaL agility. ... ' 

. - Kissinger siid explicitly he agreed 
- with Nunn. He said the Senate should 
^ delay action on SALT II until it hat 
^received a new, suppl^nental defense 
appropriations bill and a revised five- 
' year defense'-progr^ outUning an 
invigorated strategic.^ policy* .C , 
In his prepared testoony Kissinger 
said the Unit^^States should accel^^’j 
erate development of the MX. missile J 
and: Trident Il^submarine missile to 
give^the United States the ability to 
knock out* Soviet* land-based rockets 
in their silos; improve air defense 
abilities against the Soviet Backfire 


'r^oreover, Klasinger said, the Sov?etr ■ bomber; taly -immeyate rt^ to 
Utooisbas beeo-conducting a “geopoli- . restore the balance ^ 
tical' offensive" since 1975 that ^_add 

transformed the nature of world capacity to police 

tics to America's., disadvantage. HeSv: 


iSzllung 4 

corners of the worlds espedally.by 


^med the notion that a “small Car- e ' . k lA' 

ihbean country"— Cuba-could sand'Vi Kissinger said the Senata should, 
tr^ps around the world almost at will It dsmimd “obligatory commitment? 
While the United States could do noth- ^'r'frora ^.the'n administration for mi^e 
ing about it. ^ 

Setter- Joseph ■R?jvBklen Jr.-’‘(D-DeL).. 

vtold‘’Kisainger lie- didn't understand 
7“what you want? Biden listed, new 
ITS. strategic: and military programs 
??already under way»- and said, “We're 
moving rapidly to render the Soviet 
• arsenal in the late 1980s' much'^more 


Perhaps- ’ reflecting the : bizarre 
cotirse' cd the SALT debate thus far, 
the Carter administration last night 
iswed a statement welcoming Kissing- 
er's '^general approach to the SALT It 
agreement and his opposition to its re-* 
liegotiatioiL or rejection,” The state- 
ments said the administration docs 
“not agree with some' of the points 
made in Dr. Kissinger's analysis;' but 
that his comments ’ “contribute to a; 
ctmstructive debate on these vital for-? 
eign policy andldefense issues.” ; j > 


vulnerable to a. first strike than^^our 
forces"^ would* * 

The three treaty changes Kissingerrj 
proposed would declare that the ac%-j 
companying protocol, which cMtrols" ^ 


CONTINUSD 
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the use of cruise missiles that may be 
deployed in Europe, not be extended 
beyond its expiration date* 

would declare that the Senate's view 
that nothing in the “noncircumven- 
tion'" clause of the treaty would 
interfere with normal U.S. aid to its 
allies; and would establish as a con- 
dition for a SALT III agreement the 
principle that the United States be 
entitled to match any Soviet weapons 
system. 

xCissLnger said this last idea is the 
best way to deal with the 3G8 ''heavy" 
super missiles that SALT II allows 
the Soviets to keep but forbids the 
United States from matching. 

?^one of these changes would force 
a reopening of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, Kissinger said, and 
administration officials later said he" 
was probably right 

The one subject Kissinger raised 
yesterday that could upset the admin- 
istration's SALT'Selling program was 
linkage— the tying of arms control to 
general Soviet behavior around the 
world. This issue had aU but died 
out of the SALT debate until yester* 
day, when Kissinger revived it ener- * 
getically. j 

Kissinger said it was too late to tie 
ratification of SALT II to past' Soviet 
behavior, but he urged the Senate to 
accompany ratification with a firm 
declaration that future negotiations 
would depend on the Soviets and their 
allies and proxies following restrained 
policies in the future by avoiding 
intervention in other nations. If the 
Soviets failed to live up to this. 

declaration, Kissinger said, the Sen- 
ate could vote to suspend whatever 
SALT negotiations were going on at 
the time. 

Kissinger's remarks on linkage set 
him at odds with the Carter admini- 
stration, which has concluded that 
SALT must stand on its own as a con- 
tribution to national security. Kissin- ' 
ger, however, argued that the United 
States has both the duty and the op- ^ 
portunity to impose '‘political re- ' 
straint" on the Soviets as the price " 
for cooperation in arms control, - 
Kissinger referred repeatedly to bis - 
fear that the shifting strategic balance 
will embolden the Soviets to take 
more risks in regional ensee. Af one 
point, he said he had failed 'o analyze 
fully the consequences of ro«jgh stra- 
tegic equality on lower-lev^?! conflicts 
around the world. He acknowledged 
that the Nixon-Kissinger brand of de- 
tente had failed to restrain the Sovi- 
ets. ^ - ' - ■ - 


Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho), chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations panel, 
challenged Kissinger, observing that 
overwhelming U.S. , strategic superi- 
ority hadn't deterred the Soviets from 
building the Berlin Wail or turning 
Cuba into a military base. *T can't see 
how they'd be inhibited by our build- 
ing the >IX," Church said. 

“But they might be less inhibited if 
we didn’t," Kissinger replied. 

Kissinger said the NATO allies are 
deeply ambivalent about SALT II— 
worried on one hand about the insta- 
bility that would follow its rejectioiv 
but conc^ed also that the shifting, 
strategic balance means '*the basis of 
their security is eroding.” . 

’ Two Republican senators, Jesse 
Helms (N.C.) and Howard H, Baker 
Jr. (Tenn.) sought to extract tom KIss- 

| lnger< some encouragement for their:: 
views that the treaty might bMt be 
substantively amendM: before it is 
ratified. Kissinger gently- but firmly 
- rebuHed them. . 

On the issue of thS^- So vets'' 'Soa 
missiles, which Baker has called a 
fatal flaw” Ur SALT:: II, Kissinger 
I said there was no practical opportu- 
nity to do anything about them within 
the six-year V lifespan of SALT n,:.- 
so the issue weuld be better dealt with 
in SALT ITL ^ ' 

D^pite this rebuff,; Baker praised 
Klssingm** s " testimony * highly,^ jraising 
hopes among some. SALT supporters 
that the: minority leader might find a- . 
way Jo use Kissmgeris testimony ta" ' 
move back' toward approvak^ol; the i 
treaty.. 

:^singer“-told Heh^ ttot^trylng - 
Xo renegotiate the treaty now would 
probably require, a temporary decision 
JO recognize the -SALT Ur^tSvWhilr 
talks went on, ^d this: might?, pre-' 
vent the. UnitetfV States from .andep» 
taking the builduptKissinger said was 
necessary, ^ ^ 

^ SALT, Kissinger sai<L can. only pro- 
vide confirmation-v of ■ an.- existing 
power relationship* The Soviets will - 
never make unilateqg concession s, helL 

sai<l '<‘If we* want equality?, we must J 
bt^d^to equally” he told the com- J 
xnitteew ■■ ^ -• j 


r 
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fundamental strategic problems tbat most concern 
them are in fact beyond the powec of the treaty, as 
such, either to remedy or even make mncli worse; 
That is necessarily a foreshortened- and somewhat 
distorted version of the positions taken Iqr Henry Kis^ 
singer and Georgia’s Sen. Sam Nunn, as wdl as some' 
others on the skeptical middle^ighh A^ ^ch hasc 
sketched out certain special hesitations and rec^ 
ommendations and objections of his own.. But it is 


The SALT Argument 

I N AWAY, the administration has alreadysucceed- being able to have the SALT accords discussed in that 
^ beyond its wildest dreams in the effort to win detached, antiseptic, “no linkage” way soma of its 
Senate approval of the SALT II treaty. Here it is spokesmen or^inally seemed to be insistixig on. as if 
barely midsummer, and a growing chorus of impor- ' the ^ty and protocol were self-contained and self- 
tant voices (whose opposition had been most feared) • sufficient and s^'mfordng documents that enjoyed 
is saying that the treaty itself is no villain, that its rat- a clean and innocent life apart' from the conduct of 1 
ification is almost a matter of indifference, that the' the armed-tpthfrteeth and not-very-friendly parties i 

that had signed them. So it was always in the cards 
that tivt> SALT documents would be considered &t the 
context of larger Soviet-American i^ations and of * 
Soviet behavior. And once the administration (projK 
ttiy) enlarged the whole debate to inidude the dtang^ 
ing strategic relationship and its own plans (that is, 
the MX) for dealing with it— they could hardlyexpect 
to keep others, like Mr. Sssinger and Sen. Nunn. 

from pnrjniing this line of thought— to somewhat dif? . 

<tiii fair to say that in some unexpected and conse- ferent, or at least more stringent, conclusions^■ 
quential sense both have pronounced the treaty neu- ;^ou do not have to believe in all the improbable<o- 

tral— meaning that its significance and therefore its preposterous scenario warfare the arms specialists 
merit «**'" only be judged in terms of the use the ad*.- iset forth to believe that the conditions the w orriers . 
ministratiott plans to make of its relativdypennis-Pdescribe, starting in the Mriy 1980 b, are worth worty-- 
Eiveterms.' ■ . - “ - . 1 ^/* fagahont-ThatshoMidbea central focns of the arms 

debate. And even though the treaty is "neutral” in 
the sense of not ruling dot steps to change these coop 
ditions, there is nothing wrong with making the tree* 
ty’s acceptance contingent on certain undertakings : 
from the administrathm about how it wiU- act to - 
reduce the high risks inhraent in a.kttuation where: 
the Ameriom land-based ICBMs are imown to be. 
theoretically vnlnerable to attack by the other side 
anH of potmitial m^tary use only if they are pre^jv 
tively j&ed at the war-edge of an intonational mo- - 

~ We think'the critics are right to make evidence of . 
sqr autistic and active effort to reverse this situa^. 
tiona^i^tral' issue of.tr«ity ratification;! Our confi^ 
'dence dbes hot extend; however; to the parttcnlv ,7 
weapon system that has been selected to.'.do>the m a in , y 
/pyt of the job.-hi gaining the appfo^ of SALT L-o 
cohnhibnent to the Trident submarine— pr e ma tar e^ 
! and now conceded by many to have been -wrong— 
was. undertaken. The s^hem, along .with the hn* - 

plansible'basing modes being discussedfor it, has as 

countenance Ity the accords,! : wittj/ptovide; ’the.; many serious and impressive critics (on both ades of 
remedy.* * «i 3 !thedebate)asthe.Tridenthad;andtheMXcaselooks 

To the ^dent dhwm&nre of stOT tte treatys- :■ to beeven stronger. At the very least, the momentum 

toward acceptance Of this System should be slowed, 
and various proposed altomatives weighed. It is cor- 
rect to say that SALT n can only be reasonably con- 


In this they were accepting a line of argument the 
a(iministtatio& has been plying with ever greater fer- 
vor for months: that the SALT n accords neutral 
and harmless so far as the changes in the strategic 
balance that worry a lot of senators and others are; 
concerned. Yea, it M all too unfortunately true, fiiis 
argument goes, that for a period is the eariy'^ 
middle (or late) 1980 b the Am^can land-based ICBM 
force will be vulnerable to destruction by Soviet at- 
tack. But, in the context of ratifying the accords, the 
principal reply has not been that this isan nnrealistie - 
fear or that the United States would still have enough 
nuclear explosive power available ta counti^^ck^ 
merdlessty.i^and thus: to^deter in thefirst pilacerithe; 
standard anirsers). Rathw it-has bees that theityeaty;* 
under consideration did not cause the pendlhg;"sit-^ 
ting duck” status of the MUmmmm foree and.,mo8t.- 
important, does nothing to pt^eA our taking steps : 
to remedy this status. The argument runs that the 
proposed devdopment <d the new MZ'mobile landr- 
based missile and some other military initiatives, all 


supporters in mid out of the administration,' promi- 
nent critics such as Mr. Kissinger andSen. Nunn have 
now accepted this construction of the treaty’s -inher- 
ent meaning and merit— almostThe difference is 
that they are insistin g^ as a condition of support, on 
tougher military and political measures, and they 
want them in band before the SALT accords are ap- 
proved. ' V , 

The administration asked for this. There was never 
any prospect— nor should there have b^n— of its 


sidered'in the context of the changing .U.S.-Sovlet 
strategic relationship and how the American land? 
based n^ile force can be made more stable and se- 
cure over the next decades.. Thne are far too many 
question marks surrounding'tbeMX to suggest that 
it should have the principal part- in tl^ urgent 

prOjeCt._-_i ' 
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Kissinger's Revival of the ‘Linkage’ Issue 


By BERNAROGWERTZMAN 

Sptctol to The Htw York TlnM 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 1 — Henry A. 
Kissinger has dramatically revived 
'linkage** as a political and foreign 
policy issue by proposing that future 
strategic arms negotiations with the 
Soviet Union be halted if the Russians do 
not practice military re- 
_ ^ straint around the world. 

News testifflony before 

Analysis the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee yesterday, 
to be repeated before the 
Armed Services Committee tomorrow, 
the former Secretary of State gave grudg* 
ing endorsement to the pendi^ treaty on 
strategic arms, which he hel^ neg- 
ate and could hardly disavow now. 

But he provided an issue for the Repub» 
Ucans to campaign on next year the 
promise that it a Republican was elected 
President, the next round of talks on limi* 
tation of strategic arms would be linked 
to what the Russians and their allies do in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Specifically, Mr. lOssinger urged the 
Senate to state that **the absence of pollti* 
cal restraint*' by the Soviet Union would 
"seriously jeopardise continuation of the 
SALT process." He advocated that the 
next administration be required to sub> 
mit an annual report to the Senate on how 
; the Russians were conducting them- 
selves in the military field. The Senate 
should vote every two years, he said, on 
whether the Soviet Union was showing re* 

I straint, and if the vote was negative, it 
should take another vote on whether to 
continue the arms talks. 

Proposal Called Unrealistic 

Administration officials, who wel- 
comed Mr. Kissinger’s endorsement of 
the proposed treaty, scorned the linkage 
proposal as unworicable and unrealistic. 
Several officials also suggested that Mr. 
Kissinger, as Secretary of State, would 
have used ail the powers at his disjxMal to 
oppose such a plan* 

But the State Department, while as- 
serting that the strategic arms negotia- 
’ tions should stand on their own, unrelated 
to Soviet activity elsewhere, decided not 
to argue vigorously with Mr. Kissinger, 
whose testimony received more news 
coverage than that of Secretary of State 


Cyrus R. Vance. This was because Mr. 
Kissinger had carefully put the linkage 
issue in the future, freeing senators to 
vote for the pending treaty. 

**I recommend the apinoadi outlined 
here because it gives this country an op- 
portunity to address its dangers without 
abandonbg an important negotiation 
that has already extended over seven 
years," he said. 

By so doing, Mr. Kissinger provided an 
issue for the 1980 elections. Should SALT 
HI, as the next set of negotiations will be 
called, proceed aa the past talks did, 
without reference to other matters? Or 
should there be the kind of explicit link- 
age now advocated by Mr. Kissinger? 

Fund-Raiser for Republicans 

In a conversation today, Mr. Kissinger 
said that his views were strictly his own 
and that he had not consulted with the Ad- 
ministratlQn or any Republican figures. 
Although Mr. Kissinger has been an ac- 
tive fuj^raiser around the country for 
various R^wblicans, he has endorsed no 
candidate. He also says he has not de- 
cided whether to seek the nomination for 
senator from New York if Senator Jacob 
K. Javits retires next year. 

Mr. Kissinger also insisted that he has 
been consistent on the need for linkage in 
Soviec-American foreign relations. But 
the record is ambiguous. While it is true 
that the Nixon Administration came into 
office advocating the need for a connec- 
tion betwe en arms talks and ocher Soviet 
actions, by the time Mr. Kissinger left of- 
fice is January 1977 this was no longer so 
true. \ 

Prudent Ridhard M. Nixon, for in- 
staned, in his first news conference as 
President on Jan. 17, 1969, said: "What I 
want to do is to see to it that we have 
strategic arms talks in a way and at a 
time that will promote, if possible, 
progress on outstanding political prob- 
lems at the same time for example, on 
the problem of the Mideast and on other 
outstanding problems in which the United 
States and the Soviet Union, acting to- 


gether, can serve the cause of peace." 

In fact, the Nixon Administration did 
delay the start of the first round of strate- 
gic arms talks to await movement toward 
an agreement on Berlin. And in 1971, Mr. 
Klssin^r threatened to cancel a planned 
summit meeting in Moscow because of 
Soviet support for India's invasion of 
East Pakistan, now Bangladesh. 

Opposed Unkage With Runs 

But after the initial meettag ba twe sn 
President Nixon and LMnid I. Brezhnev, 
the Soviet leader, Mr. Kissinger foimd 
himself defending detente agiinst thoea 
who wanted to link trade and ocher con- 
cessions with Soviet poUdea on human 
rights. 

T he policy came foil circle in jaa. 
when tne Ifoni Atl^^ ^ed to 


ment in Ana 
without jeopS 
refused to sup 


f clandestfi 
g detent^'" 
tie secret iC 


nvolve - 

meana 


Moscow in January 1976 trvin: 
to negotiate a stratei^c arms accor 
while at the same time castigating th 


I Today, Mr. Kissinger said he almost 
canceled his trip to Moscow in 1970 be- 
cause of Angola and did not push for con- 
clusion of the treaty that year, in part be- 
cause President Gerald R. Ford was 
afiaid to risk losing the nomination to 
Ronald Reagan, but also because of An- 
gola. This was not apparent at the time. 

On April 22, 1976, Mr. Kissinger care- 
fully avoided linking Angola with the 
strategic arms talks. At a news confor- 
ence that day he said the Soviet actions in 
Angola were "irresponsible, inconsistent 
with the principles that govern the con- 
duct between our nations. " But he atkted: 
"The basic necessities of preserving 
peace in the nuclear age and of regulating 
the relationship between the superpowers 
remain." This "dual policy" will not * 
change, he said. 
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Mutual trust is key 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the chorus 
of American sui^rters and opponents of the Soviet-U.S. 
Strategic Arm s : Limitatic ai_Treatv tuis been joined by 
TOur newspaper, which pubiished an '«litorial "SALT II: 
Trust is the Key.” The thing that surprised me was the 
discrepanqr-between Us^tlUe and the content. The writer, 
seemingly admitting that mutual trust between the USSR 
and the USA is essential for implementing a new treaty, 
does everything to undermine his' readers' confidence in 
the Soviet Union’s Dolicy. . '7 

The first chai^ leveled against the Soviet Union is ’ 
that it is supposedly violating the accords reached in Hei^ ’ 
sinki. In our country, the article leads us to believe people ' 
are put into jail for "publicly expressing ui^)opular -v 
opinions." Facts? There is only an unsubstantiated state* 
ment totally contradicting the actual state of affairs, .\l 
which is that punishment in the USSR is meted out not fM" y' 
expressing “unpopular” opinions, but for criminal activi* ' 
ties. . ' ' 

I stress, acdvitiesi those directed against the politi- 
cal and social system of the USSR. I do not doubt that the 
writer coukfcite a dozen names of those sentenced under" 
Soviet laws. But in each case, to be objective, the newspa- 
per would have to admit that they received punishment 
not for their convictions, but-for their antigovemment 
activities. / ' 

For justice's sake, however. It should be said that the 
author of the article recalled several examples of what he 
modestly called the “duplicity'r of U.S. foreign policy, , 
mentioning the U.S. aggression against Cuba in 1961r«^, 
actions in plotting against Fidel Castro and U-2 intelli- ' 
gence flights over Soviet territory. This is the topic whiclH.^. 

. I think, he should pursue by extending the list of well- 'c 
known violations by the United States of international le- 
gal standards and saying honestly that such facts did take 
place and that they can justifiably cause Soviet people to 
have-doubts about the U.S. ability to observe international' 
commitments. 

The view in tlw USSR, however, is that international 
treaties are not concluded to; be- violated. It is believed 
that common sense, which dictates the need for s igning 
and rati^fing a SALT IF treaty, between our countries, w3 
triumph.ult is believed in the Soviet Union that mutual 
trust is indeed the key to implementing the new treaty-,- 
But is such trust promoted by attempts to discredit the 
partner in the treaty? The answerto this question has to< 
be left on the conscience of all- those who, at this cruciate 
moment, are trying to^ put in a bad li^t the important., 
understanding reached between the USSR and the United ' 
States of America. s . 

"v - DRUZHIl^ L 

r Novosti Press Agency (7 

MOSCOWJ^ 
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Within 3 Years, CIA Report Says' 


By Keith Richburg 

Wasinastoa ?os: StaXX Writer 

Oil production in the Soviet Union 
may be peaking now, and the Sovieta 
and their communist bloc allies who 
now have an oil surplus, may need to 
import up to 700,000 barrels a day in 
three years, according to predictions 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. .. 

The CIA figures on Soviet oil 'pro- 
duction are contained in a recent clas» 
sificd report. Unclassified parts of 
that report were released yesterday in . 
a statement by Rep. Les Aspin (D- 
Wis.), chairman of the House Intelli*'^ * 
gence Oversight Committee. • ; 

In the report, the CLA predicts that 
at best, the Soviets will be producing 
only 10 million barrels a day in 1985, 
but more likely will be producing less 
than that. The current production rate 
in the Soviet Union is 11.5 million bar- 
rels daily. 

The CIA reported decreases in pe* 
troleum production everywhere in the 
Soviet Union except in western Sibfr- 
ria: Production nationwide hit a rec-^ 
ord 11.73 million barrels daily in 
April, the report said, and has been 
declining steadily ever since. 1 = 

Soviet oil production could ‘"plum- 
met by a third in the next six years,” 
according to Aspin's version of the 
CIA report. - 

- The Aspin statement warned ob-- 
, servers not to “gloat over Moscov^s 
predicament,” because a decrease* in ' 
communist bloc oH production also- 
would mean *"a cut in worldwide fuel 
supplies^which in turn means more- 
upward pressure on prices.” ' 

Communist countries current^ ex- 
port about 1 million barrels daily to 
the West, according to Aspin. 

. . In 1977, a similar^ ClA: report-, be- 


came the subject of a bitter contrt> 
versy, and the CIA was chided in a 30- 
page report of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee for predicting that the So- 
viets would be importing 3.5 million 
to 4.3 million barrels of oil daily by 
1985. 

After those 19T7 predictions, critics 
charged the agency with playing with 
the facts to build domestic support for 
President Carter's ener^ program. In 
a televised speech April 15, 1977, the 
president used CLA statistics to an* 
nounce that there was less oil and gas 
• in the world* than previously was 

.thought. .. V . V - 

' Criticisms of that initial CIA predl» 
tion of Soviet oil production essen-* 
tially centered on the apparent failure/ 
to consider how much oil the Soviets^ 
could save through strict consarvatioa 
measures. ~ 

. .Clitics argued then that in a state 
with a planned economy, strict oil con- 
servation measures could be imposed4 
and consumption of coal and gas inf 
creased. ... -v ' y 

In his statement yesterday, Aspin 
said that after two years of “assessing 
a growing body of data..the CXA^ hjgiJ 
reached essentially the same conclu- 
sion as in 1977— that the Soviet Union 
in the very near' future will need to 
import oiL” 

Aspin said the CIA report suggests 
critics “have exaggerated the opportu- 
nities available to the Soviets”* for 
-conservation. • , 

For instance, Aspin said, “The Ru> 

‘ slans can't save fuel by switching to 
small cars since they have hardly any 
cars to begin with. They can't switch 
from trucks to railroads since almost 
all. their long-distance freight moves 
byrailaireedy.*’' - iL/- : ' - * 
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See Soviets 



Washington (UPD-^oviet oil pro* 
duction is peaking aiid*the Russians 
and their Eastern European^ allies 
will become oil importers within 
three years, the-ClA predicted in a 
new analysis released yesterday. 

A summary of unclassified portions of ., 
the report was made available by Rep.v 
Les~Aspin (l>*Wis.Vcliainiuui of the House 
Intelligence Oversight Committee. # 
“We may be seesng the- peak of Soviet ‘ 
oil production right now,” said Aspin. 
Soviet production was said to have hit a. 
record high of 11.7 million barrels a day' 
in April: and fallen now to 11,5 million 
barrels aday. . 


Soviets and their aiiies have exported an 
average of a million barrels a day to the 
West 

“The CIA now forecasts that as early 
I as 1982, the Communist nations could be 
I importing 700.000 barrels a day,**^ he said. 
[“That means that instead of adding 3% to 
; the oil in world trader the Communist 
; states would be subtracting 2%.” 

I In 1977, the CIA issued a controversial 
; report saying the Soviets would be im-** 
^ porting 3.5 million to 4.5 million barrels e 
I day by 1985. That report was^ widely ' 
criticized but two years later the agency, 
assessing a growing amount of data, has 
moved up the timetable for the develop- 
ing shortages. . > . : ‘ 


West shouldn't gloat. 

“TheCIA saysthatattho very best the 
Russians will be producing 10 million 
barrels a day in 1985, ” Aspin saiiL “But if 
luck isn’t with them, production of only 8 
million is very likely.” ^ ' 

The West shouldn’t “gloat over Mos* j 
cow’s predicament,” he said, because the 
drop in production also means a cut in j 
worldwide fuel supplies and more upw.ardrd 
pressureottpricesL u T' 

i^pijb said foi^ s^er^yeazs^the 


! ) 


) 
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Soviet oil pnxluction Is peaking and the| 

Russians will become oil importers within 
three years, a CtA study predicted. By 1982 
Russia and its Eastern European allies 
could be importing 700.000 barrels a day. the 
report said. 


AHTICLS APPSAM3 
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CIA says Soviet bloc 
wiil import oil in 3 years 

Washington > 
Soviet oil production is peaking i 
and the Russians and their Eastern 
European allies will become oil im> 
porters within three years* the Cerv 
trai triteHigence Age^ predictod in 
a new analysis released Sunday. 

Soviet p^uctkxi was said to have 
hit a record high of 11.73 mMion ber* 
rels a day in April, since falling to 
11 .5 million barrels a day. **TheCIA 
says that at the very best the Rus- 
sians will be producing 10 million 
barrels a day in 1966/* said Rep. Ljos 
Aspin (0) of Wbconsia who re- . 
leased a summary of the report 
He added, however, thtothedrop i 
in production could mean a cut in 
worldwide fuel supplies and more 
upward pressure on prices. 




I' 
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C.LA. Sees Soviet Importing OH Soon i 


By RICHARD HAU.ORAN 

SpKttl » IteNMT York Tlow 

Washington, juiy 29 — ti» cto- 

tral InteUlgeoca Agancy is again pre- 
dicting tbat tbe Soviet Union wUl soon 
be lorced to stop exportlBg oil and start 
importing it,, t^ opening up posaibil- ^ 
itia of serious intemetionai economic 
and Strategic disruptiaDS. 

'rae agency, in its latest assessment ‘ 
of Soviet capacities to produce oU, as* 
serted that output is currently stagmutt 
or declining everywhere except in the 
western Siberian fields. That would ap^ 

pear to be a ternument of CIJL pxoiec* 
tions made two years ago. 

Therefore^ ' tbe< agency said, tbe 
Soviet Union may soon reach out to the 
. same sources of oil that are already 
being puxsosd by the United States^ 
Western Europe and Japan. The C.I.A. 
estimated that Moscow would be im- 
porting 700,000 barr^ of oU a day by 
1982. It now expo rts about one miinnn 
barrels daily.. 

Report StUl dassilM 

The C.I.A. report is still classified, 

but parts of it were disclosed over the 

weekend by Representative Les Aspin, 
Democrat of Wisconsui and 
of the House inteUigeoce oversight sub- 
committee. ' * 

The probable consequences of Soviet 
competition for oil, should it develop, 
would appear to intiude the following: 

^Pressure on supplies would in* 
crease, as would prices, as the Soviet 
Union switdied to being a net importer. 
Available suppUes would drop about 5 
percent, acoonUn^to tbe report. 

4The issue of "'whether the United 
States should assist thw Soviet Union ia 
developing its oil r e serv e s , particularly 
in permit^ the export of American 
driUing equipment,, would be reopened: 

Advocates argue that such exports 
would lead to increased Soviet produc- 
tion and less pressure on the market. 
Opponents contend that those exports . 
would strengthen tbe Soviet Unian mili- 
tarily. 

^Rivalry b e twee n the Shetet Union 
and the United* States in the Middle 
East would increase, possibly resulting 
in an increased mlitary presence for 
both and a shift in American policy 
away from Israel toward the Arab oil 
producers. 

qguestlon s of .Soviet mntmi over 


Eastern Europe, the primary market 
forits current oU exports, would be re- 
vived. 

In 1977, the C.I.A. got caught in a 
swirling controversy when it predicted 
that Soviet oil production would peak in 
1979 or 1980 and that the Soviet Union 


would be importing 3.5 million barrels* 
of oil a day by 1985. 

When that prediction was made. 
President Carter used the projections 
as pan of his argument that the United 
States must declare the **moral equiva- 
Contiaued on Page D4 



An sR^aaker at port in Batumi, a Soviet exixirt thm RisM«e s«m 

coiTiirni^ 
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! Ientofwar'’on thea>rgysl»rtage,coo- 
I ttw entrance of tbe Soviet 

Union into tbe world market as a buyer 
would tighten oil supplies even more. 

Tbe d.A.’s analysis, however, drew 
considerable hre from oil specialists In 
the United States, Western European 
intelligence agencies and the Soviet 
Union itself. Generally, they argued 
that the C.I.A. bad underestimated tbe 
extent of oU reserves within the Soviet 
Union and the capacity of the Rtis^ans 
toproduceoiLv .. 

But later tfaati^ year. Moscow tah V 
formed its c ust om e ta in Eastern Ea> 
rope that.tbqr- should- seek additioiial- 
oO supplies .i eiaewbsta' becansa thw - 
Soviet Union was beginning tofaustaeod 
itsownsuppilas.- , : 

In its new report, the C.LA. said that 
Soviet oil proAictiaQ hit a record high 
of 11.73 millioftbarrels a day in April : 
but had fallen to II JBmilliao barrels a 
day in May. **We may be seeing the 
peak of Soviet oil-, pmductian right 
now,” Mr. Aspinaaid. 

The agency also estimated that the.'- 
huge Samotlor lield.in western Sibette-- 
was nearing^its peak of production and 
would start to decline in 1980 or 1981 
and go iiit»a.staep dive after 1983. It 
provides naatly hall of Soviet oii ouu 

Overall PraifaMaiewDnp" 

Over aH the CIjV^ said, Soviet oU 
production is e x pe ct ed to fail to 10 miK - 
lion barrels a day at most by 198S-, and 
possibly to dip as low as right miiHnw 
barrels aday. That is tiie same projae* 
tion the agenqr made in 1977. 

The agency also contended that tiie. ' 
Soviet Union jvouid . be importing 
700.000 barrels a- day by 1983 even if it^ 

increased iteuse of other fuels and im- 
poses conservation. Some'crttics had - 
argued that the ClJL failed to take ^ 

that intoaccountlBilslSTT report, 

The CLA. specialists said that oav-. 
versions to oori on natural gas in. tbs ' 
Soviet Unhwt'haveibeen' flrustrated-lwv-' 
what they called 'lbe^“severeMlisap‘^< 
pointment'fover coal output since ISOS* 
and the risiageostof natural gast - . .tir i!CJ I 
Moreover, they saiil, the Russians do > 
not have. the leeway to- c ons e rv e that" 
Americans or Europeans wSght- have;. • 
They baveffew cars; msse long-<Q^'r 
tance freight'klready m eras by traiit' 
rather than truck, and heat for apart; 
ments in the cold winters comen from ‘ 


r ■' , ’ . ' 

Other fuds, such as coaL ' 

There is, of couxse, the possibility of 
a major new oil find. But even if that 
were to come tomorrow; Mr. Aspin 
noted, it would take at least into ^e 
late 1980*s or early 1990*s to develop it 
sufficiently to ease the pressure on 
Russian f uel suppiies. 


The agency declined to predict bow | 
the Soviet Union might adjust to the | 
combinatianofalossof tbeforeigxMx- ; 
change earnings it currently realizes - 
fxom oil exports and the increased out- i 
flow of foreign exchaxige that would be ! 
seeded to pay^ for expe nsi ve imported ; 
oil. I 
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'Oil. y 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
31 July 1979 


International News in Brief 


The CIA bciitTes that the Soviet i 
Union will be importing oil within j 
three years. 

Soviet oil production will begin to 
drop next year and the nation will no 
longer be able to export oil, said Rep. 
Les Aspin (0.« Wis.), chairman of the 
House intelligence*^ oversight sub- 
committee. may be seeing the 
peak of Soviet oil production right | 
now/' he said, but he warned against 
gloating because 'this also means 
more upward pressure on prices.” 
Soviet oil production hit a record of 
11.7 million barrels a. day inr. April 
and slipped to lU million barrels a 
day in May. Soviet production of all 
goods has been dropping, and Soviet 
leaders fear that the. economy will 
get worse. 
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ALEXATIDRIA GAZETTS 
16 JULY 19T9 




CIA Scores One 



Chalk one up for America's Central Intelligence 
Agency ( CIA >. Two years ago it predicted that the 
Soviet Union would not be able to produce as 
much crude oil as it would need, even though it is 
the largest single producer of oil in the world. 

At the recent three-day 30th anniversary 
meeting of COMECON, the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, whose nine minor 
members dance to the tune of the 10th. the USSR. • 
that tune had some sour notes. In the first five 
months of this year, Soviet oil production has 
fallen three million metric tons short of its goal, 
or 435.000 barrels a day. The plan had been to in- 
crease production to 393 million metric tons in 
1979 and to between 620 million and 640 million 
metric tons in 1980. the equivalent of 12.4 million 
to 12.» million barrels a day. Last year and so far 
this year, that hasn’t happened. There is nothing 
to indicate that things will get better for the 
5k)viets and the COMECON countries, all of which 
except Romania depend on the Soviets for most of 


their petroleum. I 

The evidence from public sources like Tass, the j 
Soviet news agency, and the Soviet Communist | 
Party newspaper. Pravda. is that the COMECON | 
nations will have to buy more crude for the oil ex- j 
porting.nations' cartel. Even the USSR may have 
to start importing oil. That’s. what the CIA said. 
Skeptics called the predictions a seif-serving, 
attempt to ingratiate itself with President Carter 
by supporting his warning of a world energy 
crisis. ' - . 

' Actually back then it didn’t take a crystal ball 
to realize that the world is running out of oil. just 
the ability to accept objective facts and reach 
rational conclusions from them, instead of living 
in a dreamland of wishful thinking. The CIA’s 
prediction should restore some of its lost 
credibility. But we wouldn’t bet on it. It is too con- 
venient a target -for self-proclaimed liberal 
defenders of privacy and freedom, who would 
rather win votes and be wrong than be honest with 
the public. •... . .. : 
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es PAG E 1 AUGUST 1979 


Carter Expects Rise in Joblessness; j 

Believes G.O.P. Will Pick Reagan \ 

_ ) 

By LEONARD SILK | 

special to Th« N«w York T^aMV 


i WASHINGTON, July 31 — President 
Carter expects unemployment to rise 
during the rest of this year and into 1980, 
when he is determined to make a fight to 
hold onto the Presidency, he told a visitor 
‘ to Che White Houm last night 

He accepts the diagnosis of his own 
economii and the great majority of pri- 
vate economists with whom he has met 
that the economy is already in a reces- 
sion. But he intends to keep his Adminis- 
tration’s policies focused on arresting the 
rate of inflation, which he regards as the 
most serious problem facing the nation 
economica^—and himself politically. 

In last night's discussion, the President 
ranged from the economy and energy to 
Midde East peacemaking and Presiden- 
tial politics. At one point he likened the 
Paiestinian cause to the civil rights 
movement in the United States. He pre- 
dicted that few Palestinians would actu- 
ally choose to reoim to the West Bank, if 
given the chance, and doubted that other 


Arab states genuinely wanted a new 
Palestinian state. _ i 


EXCERPT: 

CoocemtdoQ Soviet Oil Report 

He is oQocemod about the repwt of 
the Central Idtailigenca Agency that 
that Soviet Union will be forced to start 
importing oil soon, and may be turning 
tq the Middle East to satisfy its needs. 

He sakt the C.LA. was correct two 
years ago in projecting that the Rus- 
sians were exhausting their ability ta., 
export oil. The Soviet Uniem, added Mr. 
Carter, has problems of getting oil into 
southern Russia with so much of its 
I own production concentrated in its 
nortbeasL 

In this situation, he regards Israeli- 
Egyptian unity as more important than 
ever. He does not take thatisnicy as al- 
ready accomplished, but''''^giizdK the 
present di^wte over the United Ns- j 
tions Emergency Force as **very seii- f 
_ous.” ■ 1 

He does not thinlTtharscable peace ] 
can come to the area without a solution 
to the Palestinian problem, and hopes 
urgently chat American Jewish leaden 
— here he named Sol M. Linowitz and I 
Robert S. Strauss ^ will support and ! 
help to sell his efforts to woii out ar- 
rangements chat will give autonomy to ; 
the Palestinians on such issues as 
schools, police, housing arid immigra- 
tion on the West Bank. Mr. XJnowitz is a 
Washington lawyer who helped negoti- 
ate the Panama Canal treaties and Mr. 
Strauss is Mr. Carter's spemal Ambas- 
sadorfortheMiddleEast. j 
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'ARTICLE APPEARED WASHINGTON POST 

ON PAa p . 4-1 ... - 2 August 1979 


[/.S. Debates Aid 
To Latin Rightists i 


To Bar Takeovers 


By John Goshko 

* Wtshixifftoa Post staff Writer 

Fears of further leftist guerrilla takeovers in Central 
America as a result of the Nicaraguan revolution have 
triggered a major debate within the Carter administra- 
tion about whether the United States should resume 
'military aid to the rightist regimes in El Salvador and 
Guatemala. 

Reliable sources said yesterday that at a recent high- 
level White House meeting, representatives of the De- 
fense Department and the intelUgence community argued | 
strongly that both countries, but particularly El S^va- i 
dor, are in imminent danger of increased, Cuban-assisted 
guerrilla warfare. 

The spokesmen for the Pentagon and the intelligence 
agencies contended that the United States should help 
the armed forces in El Salvador and Guatemala to coun- 
ter the threat by resuming the former U.S. role as their 
principal supplier of arms and tr ainin g. 

The sources said that, largely because of objections 
from the State Department, it was decided not to pursue 
the idea now. But, the sources stressed, although the 
military aid proposal is in abeyance, it still is under con- 
sideration as a policy option and is scheduled for an- 
other White House review. 

The main thrust of current administration policy is to 
seek friendly relations with the Sandinista-dominated. 
government in Nicaragua. But, the sources said. 
Defense Department and Central. Intelligence Agency 
officials remain concerned that Cuba will^ use the 
momentum generated by the Sandinisto victory in 
Nicaragua to try and breathe new vigor into the guer- 


csNumim 
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rilla movements stirring, in £I Sal* 

I vador, Guatemala and Honduras. 

£1 Salvador and Guatemala are 
among a group of military*dominated 
Latin American countriM that two 
years ago rejected U.S. military as* 
sistance on the grounds that Washing* 
ton’s pressures over human-rights 
questions were an interference in their 
internal affairs. 

More recently, fears about the spill- 
over effects from the Nicaraguan civil 
war have caused both countries to in* 
quire about reestablishing the old ties 
that saw them receive from th« 
United States almost alFof their mill* 
tary training and sizable credits, for 
the purchase of military equipment. 
But efforts to move in that direction 
have been blocked by liberals in Con- 
gress. 

The sources said U.S. military and 
’ intelligence officials are most immedi- . 
^ ately concerned about the situation in 
El Salvador, where a long period of 
civil war between President Carlos 
Humberto Romero's government and 
leftist terrorists recently erupted, into 
widespread rioting and killing. 

According to the sources, one result 
of the White House meeting was that 
Viron P. Vaky, assistant secretary of 
state for inter-American affairs, was 
sent last week on an unpublicized 
visit to assess the situation in El Sal- 
vador. Although Vaky visited several 
countries in the area, the sources de- 
scribed his stopover in.El Salvador as 
the most important part of his mis- 
sion. - 

Vaky is understood to have con- 
cluded that the situation there is 
rapidly becoming a carbon copy of 
what happened in Nicaragua— that the 
polarization between the ultra*ri^tist 

: -..W- ' ■■"'X: 


Romero government and its opponents, 
is becoming so intense as to make un- 
likely a moderate solution involving 
middle-road forces acceptable to both 
sides. 

Yet, the sources said, Vaky, who has 
great influence with Secretary of 
State Cyrus K-. Vance, is understood 
to be among those cautioning agains^^ 
a jump back into close U.S. ties withv 
the Salvadorean , and Guatemalan^ 
armed forces. i 

. . Although some State Department,^ 
officials .ar»> known to advocate 
/more hard-line approach, the depart^f 
menfr basic position is that such.a^ 

. move could undermine the effort to 
gain the confidence of the Sandinistas 
in Nicaragua, create suspicion and 
hostility among Latin America’s dem- 
ocratie governments and provoke 
fierce new opposition from congres- 
sional liberals. 

In addition, the sources said, Vaky 
and other ranking State Department 
officials are understood to have ar- 
gued that renewed miUtary aid should 
be extended to El Salvador and the > 
Guatemalan regime headed by Gen, 
Romeo Lucas only in exchange for ef- * 
forts to disarm the- tensions in their 
countries by easing up on repression 
and denial of political rights. 

However, according to the sources," 
Vaky, on the basis of his trip last 
week, came away with the impression 
that the Romero government is suffer- 
ing froior a "sieg^ mentalitr* and is 
unwilling to make any concessions to- 
ward liberalization. 

On the other side, the sources said,' 
the dominant view in -the- Pentagon 
and the CIA is that the risk of Nicara- 
gua becoming a Cuban satellite and a 
springboard for exporthig revolution i 
throughout Central America is tooi 
great to be ignored. > - v ^ 

As a result, the sources added, pow- 
erful: forces in these agencies are ar- 
guing that the administration should 
hedge its hopes for good relations 
with the Sandinistas by moving, to - 
prevent the’ Nicaraguan experience 
from beiflg repeated in the other 
countries — even if that means revert- j 
ingto the discarded policy of close U. 4 
S. ti^s with rightist n^t^ regimes, 
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cautions 


on Cuba 

By Wlillam Beecher 
Globe Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The puzzling emer- 
gence in Cuba of a Soviet army brigade 
headquarters has triggered both a warn- 
ing to ^he Soviets from President Jimmy 
Carter and a charge of an Administration 
whitewash. 

Carter, it was learned yesterday, re- 
cently sent a letter to Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev cautioning against a 
buildup of' Soviet military activities in 
Cuba. 

His warning was revealed in a letter 
from Secretary of Suie Cyrus Vance to 
Sen. Richard Stone ID-Fla.), which del- 
cared that no significant Soviet military 
buildup had been discerned over the past 
year. Stone labeled that letter a ‘‘white- 
wash.” 

The preliminary intelligence assess- 
ment of the recently discovered head- 
quarters near Havana, sources say, is that 
the military contingent appears engaged 
in training Cuban and possibly ^viet 
personnel in advanced jungle warfare tac- 
tics. employing tanks, artillery, rockets, 
helicopters and jet fighters. 

But no one is sure why. 

Might the Soviets be preparing Cuban 
units for jungle combat in Africa or Latin 
.\merica? Might they betaking advantage 
of the environment to prepare Soviet offi- 
cers and noncoms for military advisory 
roles in such places? j 

The American intelligence community 
has been directed to determine the mis- 
sion and likely purpose of the uniL 

The jungle warfare training, combined 
with the supply by the Soviets to Cuba of i 
modern MIG23 jet^ aDd,a.jIoxtroi,cJa;»J 
diesel submarine, is raising some serious j 
concerns here. Comments one senior offi- \ 



“Cuba is being turned into a military 
outpost. But for what purpose? What do 
they need a submarine for, to sink an air- 
craft carrier? We've got a lot of questions 
but few answers.” 

.idininistration officials are reluctant 
to talk about developments in Cuba, for 
fear that could have a negative impact on 
the Senate as it debates whether to ratify 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SALT II). 

Stone has been trying to get the Ad- 
ministration to declassify what it knows 
about the Soviet brigade headquarters to 
determine whether its presence runs 
counter to an assurance Stone got in writ- 
ing from Carter before the Panama Canal 
treaties were approved last year: Thai the • 

United States would not countenance the j 
establishment of Soviet bases in the West- 
ern hemisphere, 

US officials say Soviet training units 
began to set up shop in Cuba in 1976 after 
Cubans were bloodied by South African 
military units in the Angola war. 

More units came in as the Cubans ex- 
tended their combat activity to Ethiopia, 
against well-equipped Somali forces. 

There are thought to be upwards of 2000 military ad- 1 

visers in the country now.. 

“What appears to have happened recently,” one 
source- said, “is that the Russians have combined their 
various training units into a bri^da headquarters, 
perhaps for eaae of administration.** 

The heart of concern is that the Soviet Union and 
Cuba might be setting up a more sophisticated interven- 
tion force, trained and equipped to mix it up with well- 
armed foes in Africa or Latin America^- 

For example, as Briuin and the United Sutes edge 
toward improved relations with the new government in 
Zimbabwe Rhodesia, might Moscow want to push the 
Patriotic Front guerrillas into a major stepup in the war 
there? The Rhodesian armed forces are relatively well- 
equipped, and if they run into serious difficulty. South 
Africa’s even better forces might enter the fray. 

Also, the Cubans helped train and arm the Sandinis- 
ta guer riilas who overthrew the Somoza government ini 
Nicaragua. 

Might Moscow and Havana be emboldened by this 
success to step up efforts to topple the regimes in Guate- 
mala, El Salvador and some of the small nations in the 
Caribbean? 

Do they want an intervention force trained ana 
available to move if needed? 

Washington officials do not know the answers to., 
such questions, but are making a high-priority intelli- 
gence effort to find out. ^ 
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NATION 

Soviet compietes^ | 
Cuba plane deal 

Washington (AP>— The Soviet Union 
has completed delivery of 20 new turbop- 1 
rop transport plenes to Cuba, replacing I 

older models and giving Cuba a somewhat j 
improved troop-carrying capabili^. Un- 
ited Stales intelligence sources said i 

yesterday. I 

Delivery of the AN-28 Curl transport 
planes began last fall and was completed * 
last week. Intelligence officials said the 
replacement represents no significant } 

threat to any nations in Central and j 

South America. 1 
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Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 

i-iatin Dominoes 


A few houn before President Carter, 
declared over primetime televisioa i 
July 24 tliat“I do not attribute at aU ttae-j 
change in Nicaragua to Cuba." teletype j 
wires into the Penugon clattered out 1 
another link in the dialn of evideoceM ! 
thecontraiy. - . 1 

The pilot of a UA Air Force C130 iii' ' 
Maxugua that day transmitted to Wadi> 
ington this moat Interesting travel note: 
Memben of the Sandinista juntt goe^ 


Canro’s. smiles in 1959, an effort to 
shake down Uncle Sam tefore the true 
colors are shown. • .*- ^ 

Nor is there any doubt about what’s 
next on the* agenda: extension of the 
Sovtet<Cubaa thnist:lnto El Salvador, 
.Guatemala and Honduras over ad unde* 
lined but; probabli^ protracted period. 
However dowly,. Central Amnican 
domlnoesarelalllngr.';,..''/^- 
Havana's aims weredescribed July 20-' 


cming Nicaragua were seen piling inut iby Ramon Sanches, Cuba's top envoy to 
a Cubanr^^irlineB plane enrottte. t» :-.Waahingtoain an;exix)sidon of chilling 
Havana.; y v > . ’^^- -T^r 'tdmdor that has deceived tod, little at* 

A few days MrUer, a U.S. intelligence^ tention. He told a breakfast sponsored 
report teletyped into Washington nK -by Foreign Policy magatine that Cuba 
ported an even more fascinating detaiU ' will send aid "of all- sorts''— including 
A ranking official of.DGI— the Cubas Weapons— to guerrillas in El Salvador, 
secret police— played a key role in mas*- Guatemala and Honduras just as it had 
terminding. the .Sandinisu takeover : juNicaragtia. / £</.^ 

Julian Lopez, DGPs chief of covert y v: Sanchez isued no denials about Soviet 
operations for Costa Rica, was present ' /military reinforcmnents in Cuba. Ties be 
in- the SainMniwa command bunkw lie- ^tween Moscow and Havana, Castro’s man 
cated over the border in Cosa Rica) /hr Washington proclaimed, :‘^n]l con- 
during the height of Nicar^imHght' ltinueta increase in all fields^ Including 
ing. - > - ■ v.^/:/:y.jgBi flittiy«oyah oratmi k'‘ .: - 


This bunrcMed a deuiled CIA report 'vTomu BorgeSi -interior minister and 
of May 2 on Cuban military aid, to the-- Marxist strongman- of the Nicaraguan 

Sandinistaei. tt also fim anotherpiece of junta,' ius- beeir similarly - candid. In 

intelligence that the Carter administi»/ - leaflets that, appeared in Honduras im- 
tion has not publicized: Command elei mediately after the Sa ndin ista victop^, 
ments of a Sovlecbri^de hive been hi' t Borges pr(»nised to join forces "with 
trodueed into Cuba, In additio% some^ the. . revolutionary organizations of 
2,000 Soviet. mBitaty perM)Bitel-bri*;;.|atin Amwica’’ and hailed ."dev^p* j 
gadeeised. thongh there is no informant ' 


-tioo Oat they; are formed hito an oRr 


ganie milhary unit— ere in Cubii.i^^5^ photb' diows Borges £Mv^ witt 
While itttenaifleation of Soviet3Cuba^^Castro/^--*H~";^^ /’f 

interests-htthe Caribbean is either ^igi-.'-^ Panicky leaders brtheta^^ted Ce^ 


pent of Oie Central American revoiu* 
tloiau'^ Cta the leaflet's first, page, a. 


nored or overiooked by Jhntiiy Carter^ 
iu meaning irwell underaeond by his 
own professional analysts hb national 
security :; and intelligeneai Central 
America is going red. .Only the- time;: 
not the eventual outtomet is in qa» : 


Pal Ammrican countries fix VS. visitors 
with- one question: WUl you help us? 
One-indlfect reply came from Carter 
6July 24- wh«r be seht “We worked as 
/• 'closely as we could without Intervening 
in the internal affairs of Nicaraguans" 


tion. unless there is a revtrsai of GS/iV-to Ittthem. decide . “what form of gov* 
policy. . i .V c.f .v 

Specifically, the presideiu’s most so* Jn.that;.Carter adminis«tion policy 
pbisticated advisen do not doubt that,. J was^^decidedly interventiooBt against 
sooner or later, the -Sanritniwa regpie- 1 Anastasio Somoza's regime- and for the 
will be overtfy communist Present coe-~J Sandhiistas,U,S. pressure stopped mill* 
dialiiy Ina Fid^j taiy tad for Somoza’s N a tion al Guard 


from Israel and Guatemala. UA offi- 
cials refused to supply weapons to the 
National- Giiard-r even, in return for 
Somoza’s^ resignation; . The National 
Guard ultimmely gave up, not for » 
lack of will but for n lack of arms. 

The rationale for Carter’s pottey is| 
the view, long cherished by revWoOf 
ists, thatCashro, Ho. Chi Minh, Mao Iw 
tung aiid..maybe: 'evett Luin would 
have been fmut friends of the United 
Sates bad not. Washington rebuffed 
them. 'The theory M now being put to 
petestinNicaraguai^/’h'tv-- • ' ' ' , 

To a worried 8egm«t of U.& offl*j 
cials, in<»iutHng some* In sraiw pod* 
tions, this is madness: They bMieve the 
United Sates should have braved the) 
propaganda barrage* from the left at| 
home and abroad,, .held- la nose and 
supported the unsavory /temoza. Nica- 
ragua Is gone, but there vhll be furthei 
demands., for. vtough-mindedness- Ini 
Washington, as the Central ^sncuj 
dominoes slowly falL ^ ^ , j,' | 
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How The Washington Post 

jNews of 




s 


Role In Nicaragua^ tf. 



dltvInB 


WASHINGTON— The Washington Post, the 
most influential newspaper in the nation’s capital, 
recently put out a booklet about itself. It included 
this quote from Eugene Meyer, the father of Kath- 
arine Graham, who is now the chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post Co.: "The first 
mission of a newspaper is to tell the truth as nearly 
as the truth may be ascertained. The newspaper 
shall tell ALL the truth so far as it can learn it, con- 
cerning the important affairs of America and the 
world.” 

It is ironic that this statement should be reprinted 
just when the Post’s editors have blatantly flouted 
this noble principle in the reporting of the com- 
munist drive to overthrow President Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua has been taken by a group of com- 
munists who have been trained, armed and supplied 
by Cuba, with help from Panama, Costa Rica, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, and Venezuela. 
There have been unconfirmed reports that Cuban 
troops were actual participants in the fighting in 
Nicaragua. What is perfectly clear, according to a 
secret CIA analysis that was leaked to the Chicago 
Tribune, is that Castro was up to his ears In not 
only training and arming the rebels, but also in 
giving them strategic and tactical advice. 


f Cuban involvement in Nicaragua. It reported his - 
speech, to be sure, but it omitted any mention of 
I that passage. 

, • ■* • ■ ■ H 

Equally hard to believe is the fact that this great I 
'■ newspaper has to this day told its readers nothing . j 
about the revelations in that secret CIA memo of ' 
specific Cuban aid to the Nicaraguan rebels. This 
: was front-page,' banner-headline news in the Chi-- -j 
cago Tribune on June 27. It was blacked out by The 
Washington Post. Post pubHsher Donald Grahani' 
was asked about this when he appeared on a WRC 
radio talk show in Washington on July 18. Mr. 

tell ^fie truth' about what" w a§ ‘Ka ppehihg in * 
Nicaragua, but he claims hbrtb know thT^details j 
of editing of specific stories. 

Asked if there had been a deliberate coverup of : 
this story by the Post, Graham said “no,” but he I 
added that they couldn’t cover everything. "We are ■ 
a newspaper, not an encyclopedia,’.* he said. He 
said the important question was not whether they i 
had reported on a particular memo, but “have we 
given the reader all that he ought to know about the 
details.’^ Graham . added: ‘ ."I do think we’ve 
done our job of giving oiir jreaders ail the sides of 
the story that we had access to.” 


i what o™ Crahant kn,* but najlecled lo 

told thtf Or 5 iniz.nion of An- an Slates on Junc^ 

;; :. * .u was that he had received a letter from me 

21 that there was “mountifMi 'vidence of the in- 


volvement by Cuba and o‘^<rs In the internal 
problems of Nicaragua.” V:h’cc did not specify the 
evidence, but Col. James C. Thomas, USAF (Ret.) 
has testified that the government had more numer- 
ous intelligence reports . on th^ involvement of 
Cuba. Thomas was responsible for Latin American 
matters in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
until his retirement on May 1, 1979. 

The Washington Post was perfectly well aware of 
all this, but it withheld the information from its 
readers. Incredible though it my seem. The Wash- 
ington Post did not even report Secretary Vance’s 
statement to the OAS about mounting evidence of 


two weeks previously calling his attention- to the 
important revelations in the Chicago Tribune about 
the secret memo and to other evidence that his 
editors were suppressing information about the role 
Castro was playing in the Nicaraguan fighting. 

I had received a reply to this letter. Ir called my 
attention to two articles that had recently appeared 
in the Post. Amazingly, neither of these articles 
dealt with the aid that Cuba was giving to the Nica- 
raguan rebels.!. One of them was part of a story that 
had iriin .in the Chicago -Tribune. The Post had 
edited out everything in it that dealt with Castro’s 
^dio-the Nicaraguan rebclsl So much for ALL'the-^ 
truth:’^-’''''"" ' . . ' ■ ' ■ 
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Iran Asks 
U.S. to Help 
Probe Savak 

Agency Apparently 
Spent Millions Here 

By Bruce van Voorst 

Time-Lit# News Service 

TEHRAN. Iran — Iran has asked 
the United States to help it investi- 
gate the American activities of 
Savak, Iran's secret police, Iranian 
Foreign Minister Ibrahim Yazdi 
says. 

The Savak was disbanded by the 
new Iranian government following 
the fall of the shah. Iranian students 
attending American universities fre- 
quently claimed that, under the 
shah, the secret police harassed and 
spied on them. 

Yazdi. in a wide-ranging inter- 
view. said the FBI is investigating 
the transfer of millions of dollars 
from Tehran to the Iranian Embassy 
in Washington. 

“We are determined to track down 
huge amounts of money that went to 
Washington/' the foreign minister 
said, “and we have asked the FBI to 
help us. 

“Some S19 million was spent by 
the ex-shah’s secret police in 1976- 
77/’ he continued. “The FBI wants to 
know whether the Alien Registra- 
tion Act was violated, and we want 
to know what Savak chief Mansur 
Rafizadeh did with S8 million in 
1976. 

“There’s no record of how it was 
spent or who got it.” 

Yazdi also noted that his govern- 
ment has asked the FBI to Ichik into 
the transfer of Sll millioii *o the 
embassy during the shah’s 197^ visit * 
to Washington. 

“We gave the FBI consiaerable 
evidence on both cases sotue six 
weeks ago and are waiting for re- 
sults.” the minister added. 

(In Washington, the FBI con- 
firmed that the request for assist- • 
ance had been received and said it! 
was still investigating.) | 


Wants to Sell Back F-14s 

In the interview. Yazdi also con- 
firmed that his government has 
begun negotiations with the U.S. to 
sell back the F-14 tighter planes pur- j 
chased by the shah. ! 

“We have started talks with the • 
intention of selling all of them, the 
whole system,” he said. “We have no 
problems with the other (weapons) j 
systems and will not be trying to sell • 
off other military hardware.” 

Throughout the interview, \a2di 
appeared distressed by what he feels 
is the failure of West and the West- 
ern press to grasp what is now occur- 
ring in his country. 

“There has been a revolution. 58 
years of dictatorship are over,” he 
pointed out. “Our transition to 
democracy is no easier than was 
yours — after the American Revolu- 
. tion there were years of turmoil. 

“We are in a period of transition/’ 
Yazdi continued. “There are no text- 
books on running a country after a 
revolution. We have no experience.” 

Yazdi defended the recent expul- 
sion of New York Times Tehran 
bureau chief Youssef Ibrahim. 
“Every country in the world has 
controls.” he said of the explusion, 
“and if a correspondent doesn't act j 
responsibly, he must leave,” 

But Yazdi would not cite anything 
specific in Ibrahim’s reporting to 
justify the expulsion, criticizing in- j 
stead the “general tone.” I 

Mildly irritated at a suggestion 
that correspondents will now be is- 1 
sued visas only if the “general to- ! 
ne“of their reporting is acceptable i 
to the Ministry of National Guid- j 
ance, Yazdi replied “We’re having 
visa problems of our own with the 
States.” 

U.S.-based Iranian students who ‘ 
returned to Iran foe the summer 
cannot gel back into the United 
States. “We even have sick people 
who have appointments for surgical 
operations at the Texas Medical Cen- 
ter who can’t get visas,” he said. 

There is.. Yazdi conceded, a good 
deal of confusion in Iran. “There are 
overlapping responsibilities. But 
when we sit down, we resolve the 
problem. Take the row over Gen. Az- 
zizoilah Rahimi, chief of the. army 
military police,, who challenged his 
military superiors and was fired, 

“You had the same problem with 
Gen. George Brown, who said things 1 
about the Jews in America and Zio-i 
nist pressure forced President Ford 
to apologize for the general's com-| 
ments,” the minister argued. 


“I believe in the power of the peo- 1 
pie, and I am confident that the | 
extremists will finally come to the j 
middle of the road,’* Yazdi contln- ! 
ued. “This is the most natural way to ^ 
react to it. If we respond to such 
agitation measure for measure, then 
there will be a chain reaction and 
we will not get anywhere. . . . 

' “The people made the revolution.” 
he added. “It is -up to the people to 
correct our course. If the- people ; 

were powerful enough, to overthrow 

the shah, txhey have enough power to j 
stoD these wrongdomgs.” 

Asked about his claims that the 
Israelis, and possibly the Americans, 
are responsible for the unrest m 
Khuzistan and Kurdistan. Yazdi said, 
“That depends on what you mean by : 
‘Americans.’ We know there are Zio- 1 
nists in the United States. We know t 
ex-President Nixon visited the shah j 
and stayed with him 15 hours. j 

“They were not playing chess or | 
telling jokes. They were talking busi- j 
ness. What could that be if not Iran, ! 
the fate of the shah, and the revolu-. i 
tion?” - 

Yazdi took sharp issue with refer- 
ence to a “parallel” clerical 
government alongside the provi- 
slonal government of Prime 
Minister MehdlBazargan, . 

“There is no ‘parallel* govern- 
ment.” said Yazdi. He insisted that, 
after the election of a president and 
a parliament, the revolutionary ! 
councils and other semi-religious or* i 
ganizations will “disappear/*^ | 

The forei^ minister was particu- 
larly sensitive to suggestions that I 
the draft, constitution, which will ! 
probably be approved pretty much i 
as it is, provides for an Islamic theoc- 
racy. a clerical state. - ! 

“Your vocabulaiT does not apply 
to our revolution,” said the forei^ 
minister. “Islam is not a religion in ! 
the Western sense, that is, a private * 
faitb between an individual and . 
God. We do not have clergy, as dis- I 
tinct from lay citizens, and therefore j 
under Islam there can be no clerical- ^ 
ism. i 

“But I tell you there is no room ei- : 
ther under Islam for secularism. You j 
are seeking to*^ define a conflict -4 
which doesn’t exist.” ' i 
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U.S. Aides 
liked Shah's 
Army Rule 

By Bruce van Voorst 

Time-Life N«ws Service 

TEHRAN, Iran — Several promi- 
nent Americans enthusiastically 
praised the establishment of a mili- 
tary government by the shah last 
November, and even cautioned 
about returning too rapidly to civil- 
ian rule, according to a highly confi- 
dential document 

They included President Carter’s 
national security adviser, Zbigniew 
Brzszinski, CIA chief Stansfield 
Turner , Henry Kissinger ana .Neison 
Rockefeller, the document said. The 
paper’s authenticity has been con- 
firmed by Iranian Foreign Minister 
Ibrahim YazdL 

In the document a 24-page, metic- 
ulously prepared handwritten re- 
port to the shah by the then-Iranian 
ambassador to Washington,. Arde- 
shir Zahedi, the envoy quotes 
Brzezinski’s reaction to the estab- 
lishment of the military regime. 

”At 4:30 pm yesterday . . . 
Brzezinski called me and said, *My 
congratulations, it was a very good 
decision, and it came at an oppor- 
tune time. I understand from read- 
ing the (message) traffic that the 
British ambassador has warned the 
shah about some consequences. 

» It 

In his report Zahedr quoted Brze- 
zinski as asking, “Do you want us to 
make a statement?*’ Zahedi reported:* 
that he had suggested that ’•perhaps 
after his majesty’s scheduled mes- 
sage (to the nation) the U.S. could 
express the view that after 'this 
chaos it was a necessary and useful- 
measure.” 


Ail of this was a reaction to the 
establishment of a military govern- 
ment under the former armed forces 
chief of staff, Gen. Golam Reza Az-. 
hari, after a series of demonstrations 
and strikes and a night in wh^ch 
throngs burned theaters, banks, res-t 
taurants and government minis- 
tries. 

Zahedi’s report, which is undated 
but from internal evidence was writ- 
ten Nov. 5, has circulated in. Tehran 
for some time hut was not widely 
quoted because of doubts about its 
authenticity. 

After expressing his- satisfaction 
at the shah’s decision. Zahedi wrote 
that Brzezinksi continued. ‘T hope 
you won’t fix a definitive date to re- 
place the military government with 
a civilian one because in that case 
your hands will be tied. 

“This is good news,” Zahedi quotes 
Brzezinski as saying. “We shall in- 
form the president immediately.” 

Though the British ambassador’s 
comments are not discussed in de- 
tail, that meeting also was men- 
tioned by Rockefeller who, accord- 
ing to Zahedi, ..“telephoned 
personally to congratulate me on the 
establishment of the military gov- 
ernment.** Rockefeller said the 
British ambassador emphasized to 
the shah the need for a coalition 
government and “lectured on 
history.” 

Independent reporting confirms 
that immediately- before dissolving 
the civilian cabinet and establishing 
a military regime, the shah called in 
U.S. Ambassador WiUiam H. Sullivan 
and British Ambassador Sir Anthony 
D. Parsons to ask their views. Par- 
sons was widely considered the most 
able analyst in the diplomatic corps. 

According, to unimpeachable 
sources here. Parsons told the shah, 
'T would nothave commented, but 
, . .-precedent shows that a military 
solution, after a revolution is as ad- 
vanced as this, does not work.’,*: 


The American ambassador, on the 
contrary, told the shah that ‘‘the op- 
position has failed to seize an excel- 
lent opportunity in your generous 
offer, and deserves a takeover by a 
military government.” The shah had 
offered his critics several relatively 
minor concessions, which were ; 
treated with ^om. 

Further in the Zahedi document, ; 
which was passed to the shah by his 
Special Bureau chief, NosratoUah 
Moinian,. Zahedi reports that, “I - 
talked witn Admiral lurner tcinex. 
of the CIA). He believes tne iNahonajl 
Front lanumorgua poimcai 6 T gra -l 
izahon ' Qr ' gfiygran r Mra r dgmbraTO g 
parties) has Denaved stupiaiyrHe! 
said the tfbnt leaders were a bunen 
of snobs to turn down tne snan s 
generous offer. ” > 

Zah^i then records that ‘T talked 
with Kissinger on the phone** and 
Kissinger was “happy at the news.** 
Zahedi quotes Kissinger as describ- 
ing the establishment of a military 
cabinet under Azhari as “the best 
decision his majesty has made, and if 
he had made it earlier perhaps there 
would have been fewer difficulties,” | 
Asked recently about the Zahedi 1 
‘ comments reported in this docu- 
ment, Kissinger did not question its 
validity, but challenged the accu- 
racy of Zahedi’s reporting. ^ 

Zahedi concludes his report by 
saying that he had been at a “private 
dinner** with a Senator “Wasser- 
man’*' (the transliteration from 
Zahedi’s writing in farsi is unclear). 
Carter administration official Rob- 
ert S. Strauss end Sen.. Abraham 
Ribicoff. Zahedi continued, “Ribic- 
off said Sen. (Howard) Baker . . . 
asked Ribicoff to inform his majesty 
that he would be a hundred percent 
at his m^esty*s service and would 
not spare any effort to help. - ' 
“RiblQoff talked a long time on the 
personality of (the shah), his leader- 
ship, the measures he has taken and 
the importance of Iran. He dchber- 
ately did so for the benefit of 
Strauss, special adviser to the presi- 
dent.” ; ^ ^ 
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Another Hopeful: Some people close to the CIA 
arc predicting the Shah of Iran will get back on the 
Peacock Throne. . . 
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Radical Iraq Decides i 
Its Old Marxist Allies i 


Are Now the Villains 


ByDcanBrelis 

TlmMift Ncwf Stnrica 


BEIRUT, Ubanon — Iraq, supposedly the arch- 
radical nation of the Arab world, is waffins a 
major assault against communism inside its bor- 
• that could portend a major shift 

ur the balance of power in the Middle East 

Last weekend. Radio Baghdad described an antl- 
allegedly led by Commu^stt 
withm the government It said five people had 
been arrested, including the deputy prime mtni^ 
ter. Sources here say, however, that as many as 34 
Communists have been arrested, tried and exe- 
cuted by firing squad. Another 2S0 Communist 

dissidents are reported to be in JaiL ’ 


In 1972, the Baath Socialist Party, which rules 
Iraq, welcomed Communists into the National Pro- 
gressive Front But in. May 1978, the marriage of 
convenience ended with the execution of 21 
Communists for agitation within the army. In 
December, Communists charged with bombings 
were executed. 

, Then, in Fe^ty, nearly 2,000 Iraqis accused of 
having Marast leanings or sympathies were ar* 
r^ed, and in short order. Communist representa- 
tion in the National Progressive Front was offi- 
cially ended. 


The crackdown and this past- wMkend’s events 
are of far more than passing interest to the West. 
Iraq, which produces 3,milllon barrels of oil a day. 
has reserves that are the equal of, and may even 
exceed, Saudi Arabia’s. 

These oil fieldaare in the area along the bor» 
ders with Iran, Turkey and Syria, which is 
traditionally also the Kurdish area of Iraq. For 17 
years, Iraq fought Kurds seeking autonomy. They 
were aided by the CIA and the Israeli intelliffenr* 
agency, the Mossaai ' > . 

Supplies for the Kurds came through Iran, and 
in response, the revolntloniwy radicals of Iraq 
gave aid, comfort and sanctuary to those who were 
hellbent on destroying the sben. 

But in March 1975, the sbatt cut off the Kurds’ 
supply route. In return, Baghdad promised it 
would no longer support .Marxist and Islamic 

insurgents inside and outside Iran. | 


Last year, Iraq expelled Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, who for 17 years had been allowed to 
use Iraq as a base from which he inspired Iran’s 
th ® ri A^, shah, in turn, persuaded 

_ With tne revolution in Iran, however, Iraq’s 
warpath, this time. Irlq 
says, with the encouragement of Iranian Marxism 
who are awaiting an opportunity to gain control of 
the Iranian revolution. 

j Marxist Islamics, once.the darlings of the Bagh- 
dad regime, have thus become today's v illain, 

oil firi^^flra<7*” *** would be the 

■ Leaders in Saudi Arabia as well m Iraq consider 
the threat immediate and pressing. The result ac- 
cording to some unconfirmed reports, has been an 
overnight, secret military alliance between the' 
conservative Saudis and the formerly radical and 
pro-Marxist Iraqis. v«auu 
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I E^-agent says 

i 

CIA covertly ' 
recruits at UT 


By CAROU THURSTON ? . 

Ameriean-StarMman staff 

Former CIA agent John Stockwell of Austin said 
Friday that the CIA is covertiy recruiting profes- 
sors and students on the University of Texas cam- 
pus and other major schools inTexas. 

Interviewed on “Texas Weekly,” a local public 
television program, Stockwell said six case offi- 
cers operate undercover from an attorney’s office 
in Dallas to recruit professors and students on the 
campuses of Southwest Conference universities 
and Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge. 
He said no single operative works each campus, 
because “they would be too likely to become 
known. 

“They travel around with a bunch of business 
cards, each carrying a different identity,” Stock- 
well said. “One will meet a professor, who will in- 
troduce him to students under one name. A few 
days later, he works with other targets, using a 
different name and cover story.” Stockwell said 
he does not think the UT administration knows 
about the recruiting. 

Stockwell said the students are recruited prima- 
rily to spy in other countries. Prime targets, he 
said, are foreign students who^ might be “mas- 
saged” for a year with favors, gifts and small re- 
tainers from people they are led to believe are 
American businessmen planning to invest in their 
countries. By the time the student is told of the 
CIA connecUon, StockweU said, he’s usually in so 
deep, be signs up as an agent 

Stockwell was a CIA agent in Angola before he 
resigned in 1977. His book, “In Search of Enemies, 
A CIA Story,’’ condemns the agency for its role in 
the Angolan war, a conflict in which be says he 
wasa major operative. 
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CIA recruitment 


By LYNNE NIEMIEC 
- Six CIA operatives are: 
working out of a Dallas at- 
torney’s office to covertly 
Tecruit students to act as in- 
iormants, a former CIA agent' 
^id last Friday. 

I John Stockwell, a 12-year 
member of the CIA. and" 
former chief of the Angolan 
Task Force, said the 
operatives cover all 
Southwest Conference schools 
and Louisiana State j 

University. 

Professors working for the 
CIA set up interviews with 
students, Stockwell said. 
While students are unaware 
the interviews are with the ! 
CIA, Stockwell added that ! 
nearly all' the professors in- I 
volved are aware of the pur- j 
pose of the interviews. 

“Third World elite students 
and students about to study in j 
foreij^ countries” are prime 
candidates for CIA recruit- 1 


ment, Stock weil said. ' 

Students are told by 
the operatives that they will 
be acting as consultants for a 
large company planning to in- 
vest large amounts of money 
in the student’s home country. 

Students who agree to act as 
‘ consultants are not told they 
have been acting as infor- 
mants until they are too in- 
volved to get out of- the 
arrangement, Stockwell add- 
ed. 

./ 


Stockwell quit the CIA in 
1977 and was offered a job as a 
covert student recruiter 
before quitting. 

Stockwell said the 
operatives rotate campuses to 
keep from becoming known. 
Various cover stories and 
business credentials are used 
in each visit. 

STOCKWELL SAIDj 
Money is no problem in CIA j 
operations and some I 
professors who deliver top 1 
candidates are paid as much 
as $1,000 per month. 

Stockwell said, however, 
that the “Walter Mitty fac- 
tor” is the main reason 
professors become involved in ; 
the recruitment program. I 
“What can be more satisfying : 
than to have a real secret | 
life,” Stockwell said. “People ' 
like to feel a little more im- t 
portant than they are.” 

Dale Patterson, chief of 
media relations for CIA: 
headquarters in Langley, Va., 
said Tuesday, “I have no com- 
ment whatsoever about the 
program.” i 


criticized 


KARL SCHMITT, chairman i 
of the government depart-; 
ment, said he had never heard 
of the program, as did other : 
University professors, and' 
department spokesmen. j 

Stockwell said he bdieves 
the CIA should be shut down 
because “secrecy doesn’t] 
breed quality. Secrecy breeds 1 
mistakes.” * -i 

“It is common for the CIA. 1 
to be off in its intelligence in- 1 
formation,” Stockwell said. 4 

Stockwell said he believes in i 
what he calls the “Allen | 
Dulles school of intelligence.” ! 
That school holds that “the i 
operative should be known by ; 
the people so the people know I 
who to tell secrets to,” he add- i 
ed. : j 

. . ; f 

Stockwell said he does not; 
believe the oath of secrecy 
that CIA agents take is valid 
and said it is “used to in- 
timidate and suppress by the 
CIA.” 


“It is preposterous. It*s im-) 
possible. You can’t sign « 
someone at 25 and then expose > 
them to crimes and then wave j 
a piece of paper at them. It/ 
wouldn’t stand up in court’..’ / 
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Charles R. Babrnck 
WastUntioa >o»t s< w, lur 


• The need for expanded FBI pow^ 
ers to make “investigative demands'* 


_ siaii wi ... . ^ « .............. 

The Carter administration mustered -**"»“«'• ‘o administrative subpoenas ; 
an e u* ai — phono, Insurancc and credit rec- 

♦ ^ * -j ‘ bipartban sup- to investigate terrorfsi active, 

port yesterday. for the official unveil-; itles that violate state but not federal 
ing of the flfst legislative^ charter for laws.*;;;: •!! ; : ^ k] 

f*'' t •* , .a. ^ • s Cfeation of bcoad cxemptidhs 

FrfwfiM M ^*" 0 *" provisions of the Freedom of Ifi- 

nev formation Act if the FBI director de- 

the proposed legislation as a careful - 

balance designed to protect American * specify enforcement pir<K ; 

citizens from a recurrence of past FBI visions for violations of the charter/ 
abuses while at the same time ^ vague section outlining the ex- 
strengthening the nation's top investi- tc”t of congressional oversight, 
gatfve .agency. The bill introduced yesterday Js the^ 

Despite the litany of praise.at-ycs* product of more than a year of delib-r 
Icrd ay's, ceremony at FBI hcadquar- erations by Justice Department, FBir. 
tors, it seems clear that several pro- White House and congressional * lead-^ 
visions of the; proposed charter will ers.' * 

be sharply debated. ^ pgj Director WMlliam H. Webster i 

Senate emphasized that the charter Is not 
’Jc^Snn^Tn being fbrcbd 01. the bureau, but is be- 

when S i"U%ced th?bm ^ ^ document, that j 


said later 'that ‘Kennedy* agreed to 
sponsor the troublesome provisions 


clearly outlines the’ powers and limits 
of an agent's authority. - 


sponsor me (rouoiesome provisions «ia ei6ca,%0 ^ i 

for now to **focua debate " bn t the Is-j . / The ehaAer establishes a swies bf;j 
sues.'* : - ■ ’^principles'* which say the FBI 

Rep. Ddrt fa'^s; ^b calld' ehalriOuS its ;attentlon oii criminal condu^_ .| 
man of a HOusevJtxdiclary Subtmmmlbiiljnotli lawful reUgfousvvo*^^|i 
tee that alsO will hold* Heiliilngi on thei f* Woupsl^and- will liSe ‘‘ihlnlnial; intr^ | 
bill, said he pUni-soine ehen^vtooi maioy; inlts investigattoM '*/*•;! 

The Amerlcah'Clvil tIbeirflc?.tJnioW^ llie linguage ihbh spells out how > 
and several other groups monltorlngi ? the broa^l “principles'* will be applied. ; 

e*t*fn%an4l ttllc will hff bV ' 


criminal justice activities also aP-'V’ In many instances, this will be by ' , 
nounced- opposition to parts of the ■^.“guidelines'* drawn' up by the attorney j 

^ ^ p ■ ■^general. ^ > U* ■ i;. /r ' r : j 

. Among likely areas of controversy: ' ^ 'Attorneys Involved In drafting the 1 . 

• Whether the “cnmi .i : tandard" bill said a sectloh-by-sectlon analj^ls | 

required for triggering in' **stigalioh 5 also will be important In establishing ; 

is adequately defined. *--.'ccially in?, the intent^ of the framers. | 

cases involving suspcct^i terrorist A chuter would replace the sin- 

groups. i .. A ■* f ^ ; *gle paragraph of federal law that nbw^J 

The charter would the. the FBI .with its ' Operating^ 

authority to conduct'^lnvestigations authority ^ p ^ ^ 

“on the^basls of Vfacts '"president Carter saW in i'statertient ' 

stances that reasonably Indicate that a .^at “the contro- 


person has engaged, is engaged Or will 
cngageiin an activity in ^oiatioii of a 
criminal law^of the United States’' Vv 


" President Carter said in a statement 
to the ^ Congress that .“the contro- 
versies of past years>'’ such as spying 
on fDrilf Martin LuthetT .King Jr- /«nd * ^ 


other actlrisU, "are .In; some degree ] 
attributahle to this ’lack of , statutory 
dlrectton."'*' ‘r' 

/Carter added that enactment of the 
Charter* fwlll. enable * FBI agents to 
carry out their*' duties 'wlth* greater, 
certainty, conflience** and •'eaectlv^ 
.ftesa."' 

- Bert and hla successor: Benjamin R. 
ClvIletU— who was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate Judlclery Com- 
mittee -and Is expected to be con- 
finned as early ai today, gaw pe^al 
credit to the groundwork laid by for- 
mer attorney generrt Edward H. Levi. 

Levi, who returned to the Uiilver 
slty of Chicago Law School after shrv- 1 
ing Ih the Ford administration, said i 
with a smile that he assumed he was 1 
invited “as kind of a gracious token ^ 
that the problems of law enforcement 
continue in succeeding adrainl«i» 
tions. The internal guidelines the FBI 
now operates under were first set up 
by Levi in 1878. r 

Keii.'rPeter’*R<Hllno ,(&NJ.Jl .chair*, 

. man of ^e Houso Judidary Cpmmit- 
iee. Slid Sem^StrWin Thurmbnd (R- 

T ■ S.C.X ranldng mlaoritir, meint^ ofi^e 
■\ SenateVjttdlciiary .ciofflmlttoe alap .pn- 
f dorsed the charts bin yeetwrda^i'ltrTr 
" John Shattneki dtra^ of the A(XU‘t 
. TF.ashington offict,'r^lasned i* sUte- 
■ ‘ ' ment commending* the administration 
for introdndng ■ the bill,' hut he said 
the FBI .charter shottld;idlrectly,ad- 1 
■dress!’ igsud raised by ^st riplatlpns | 

’ Of civil rights. For tlnsUhce, hd ssld,] 
"the cherter* doesn’t* speCMtcallj^pro^l 
; hihit sp^g bn poiitleil groups,,; t 
■ ' Sen. ' Joseph Biden . (Dd)el.}, { a'^iP' 
i sponsor df the bllL also expressed res - 1 
' Nervations Ibout a lack of Enforcement ; 
< provision^ and .said the standahl for 
1 investigating, alleged >teitprlsts w«»J 
; , too loose: But: Tike several other crit- i 
' Ics of specific provisions, he said he’ 
welcomed the draft charter as' a well-* 
develpped starting point for. debate, i 
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EARm • ^ IlSW YOaX TIMES 

jT-lr 1 AUGUST 1979 

Proposed Charter Governing - |:3r; 
'Unveiled fy Carter Adminishratiorti-^- 


ByPHIUPTAUBMAN 

Tpirtit Yart Ttimm 


WASHINGTON. July 31 — The Carteri 
Admiziistratioii today formally unveiledi 
its proposed governing charter for thei 
Federal Bureau of InvestigatioiL The 
charter, which would be the first tor the 
bureau, r e stri c ts but does not prohibit 
such^ controversial' investigative tech- 
niques as Che use of informers, under- 
. cover agents and covert criminal activi- 
ty. _ . 

President Carter, la a message sent to 
Congress with the legislation, said, **Tbe 
public must be assured that Che F.B.L is 
acting properly under the law. This char-i 
ter strikes the proper balance between 
assuring that the civil liberties guaran-j 
teed to Americans by our Constimtion are 
protected and that the F.B.L can fully 
pursue its appropriate functions.** 

The charter specifies the p owe rs and 
duties of the bureau;^ establishing precise 
standards and procedures for the conduct 
of investigations. It creates safeguards 
against h a r ass m ent of citiaens, break-ins 
and other past abuses. 

The safeguards take the form of gov- 
erning prixidplee for the bureau, guide- 
lines for conduct to be laid down ^ the 
Attorney General, and specific restric- 
tions on some investigmttve work. The 
chaito’ also contains extensive list of iiv> 
temal procedures to- bs followed by 
agents and informers. > . 

^ Allows Ceotf i Mie d Sttrvelllaiice ' 

At the same time, it allows the contin- 
ued use of electronic surveillance with 
court approval, it authorizes ille^ ac- 
tions in certtin circumscances, and it in- 
creases the bureau's access to such confi- 
dential information as bankreoords witb- 
out a grand jury subpoena;; ; 

The charter sent to Congress today con- 
tains no major changes from an earlier 
draft that was obtained in May by several 
news organizations^ ischkUng The New 
York Times;.. « . ^ - - v ‘ .-Ovr , :. 

The charter i» an outgrowth of disdo- 
sures about abuses by^tha bureau under 
J. Edgar Hoover. Thesa included bur- 
glarie8;mafi tlmfm and dm use of inform- 
ers and illegal surveiUance againsr such 
groups as tbs Blaclr Panther Party, tba 
Weather Underground and. tba SodaUst 

The tawau hnaibm opermting for 
three yeers under guidelines esublished 
by former Attorney General Edward H. 
Levi to pr aee n t the continuation of such 
abuses. Tha charter is anreffoit to go one 
step further^asd pur. tba* bureeu under; 
permanent, statutor y c o n tro t T^ifv^^Vw 

Mr^ Levi endorse d the darter today ar 
a ceremony at F3.1^ headquarters, as 
did the chairmen and ranking Republican 
members of the Senate and House Judid- 
ary Committees, Attorney General Grif- 
fin B. Bell and his designated successor.^ 
Benjamin R. Qvtletti; F.B.L Director 
William H. Webstar and Stuart £..£lzen- 
stat, assistant to the Pr»dent for domes- 

Senator^Edwertf M&^Komedy, chair-; 


man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, I 
who played a major role ui preparing the | 
draft, said, **The charter symbolizes thei 
fact that the bureau has learned from its 
mistakes and come forward with a charr 
ter which will insure that the chronided 
abuses of the past will not be repeeted.*** 

Senator Strom Thurmond of South 
CaxtHlna, tba senior minority mem ber of 
the committee, said he planned to sup- 
port the charter, indicating that it will not 
faca major conservativeoppoeitioa. 

But the charter faces serious obstades 
to enactment in its present, form, pri- 
marily from liberal criticv Dozens of 
dvil liberties groups oppose spedfic 
provisians, induding those that permit 
the continued use of dectnmid surveil-. 
lance, gtve the bureau access to private 
finandai records, and approve the use of 
lawyers and journalists as paid iafona- 

ers^ 

civil liberties groups are also om- 
cemed that tbecbarter would exempt the 
bureau from provisions of the Freedom of 
Information Act and would allow the de- 
struction of bureau records that critics 
say detail past abuses. They also contend 
> that the charter fails to provide for suffi- 
dent Congressionai oversight^ - 

Jerry J. Berman, legislative'ifounsel at 
the American Civil Liberties Union, said, 
*‘Wa support the cooc^t of^ an F.B.I. 
charter and believe that this draft does 
recognize prindples essential tecontrol- 
Ung the bureau, but we think that a great 
deal of change is necessary to insure that 
the prindples axe fully embodied/*: 

PlansfoRsvIewChaftar 

senator Kennedy, aware of these con- 
cerns, said the Judlciaiy: .Committee 
^wouid carefully review, and probably r^ 
vise, sections of the charter. Hearings 
are scheduled to begin on Thursday, 
though serious consideration of the char- 
ter is not expecti^ to begin until Septem- 
ber^ ■ . -- -V 


ACTOTding te Cmutresdonai sources ; . 
t he F.B.l. dnarter sta^ a better chance 
oi pa^ge than a proposed charter to 
govCT agencies involved in lorein intei- 
Bgence qperauona, indud^lhe caatm 
I nteiliy^ Agency and me^ationat Se - 

The foreign intelligence chary 
bogged down m the Senate lastyear. Its 
^appy ers have been negotiating wttn 


tion of a new charter in the 


iteinse^ 
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appeared the WASHINGTONIAN 

August 1979 



By Vic Gold 


(EXCERPT FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM SAFIRE) 


Safire: “Nobody around here tells me 
what to write or not to write. Tm my own 
man, limited only by the laws of libeU 
which don't concern me because I know 
that I harbor no malice, and even more 
important, I have a high regard for the 
truth. Before I turn in a piece, Tve 
checked it out thoroughly, and w^orking 
for the Times I’ve had the benefit of 
watching the best in the business, pros 
like Sy Hersh. I have a lot of respect for 
Hersh, but I doubt if I'll learn to use the 
teleph^^ne as well as he does. He's one of 
the best badgerers in town, and to be 
successful in investigative reporting you 
have to know how to badger, to stay after 
people in positions of power who want to 
stoiv-wall on stories. Take Stansfield 
Tur- ' Now Turner, there's the guy w'ho 
wa‘ pposed'to open the doors and let in 
fre- ^ 'tr at the CIA, and he won't even j 
re(v calls. I interpret that as a sign of j 
\vej> ess, a sure indication that what I'm ’ 
de:il g with is a public official who can't : 
staiKi ihe heat." 


It is 2 PM and Bill Safire, having lunched 
on a chef s salad at Duke Zeibert's, is 
back in his office, waiting for ihe one call 
that will wrap up his day. On schedule, 
the phone rings. It is not Stansfield ^ 
Turner, but the coiumnisfs source on 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, “the one guy," as ; 
he describes him, “who hasn’t been 
talked to by anybody else," But now j 
he'll talk to Safire, as, sooner or later, ^ 
will Stansfield Turner, if he stays in the 
kitchen long enough. It's inevitable, 
given Safire's talent for being in the right 
place at the right time: Jimmy Carter's 
CIA director will either call him back or 
one day find himself trapped in the 
barber's chair at Milton Pitts's estab- 
lishment, with Bill Safire there to pull up 
a stool. ^ • 
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THE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
23 July 1979 


Documents Reveal CIA 
Probed U.S. Students 


WASHINGTON 

Newly released documents reveal 
that Walt W. Rostow commissioned 
a Central Intelligence Agency inves- 
tigation of domestic student dissi- 
dence in the I960's while he was 
President Johnson's national security 
adviser. 

The diKuments, known within the 
agency as the “Family Jewels” be- 
cause of their sensitive nature, were 
prepared in response to a 1973 re- 
quest by James Schlesinger, who was 
then director of the c.i.a., for reports 
on all activities that might be consid- 
,crcd beyond the agency's legislative 
charter. The charter limits the 
C.I.a/s activity to conducting foreign 
intelligence operations. 

1968 R-^port 

The 1973 documents were ob- 
tained last week under the Freedom 
of Information Act by the Center for 
National Security Studies, a private- 
ly financed research group whose 
purpose is to reform activities of the 
intelligence agencies. 

According to the Family Jewels, a 
report on worldwide student unrest 
entitled “Restless Youth” was com- 
missicn-d in 1968 because, “con- 
fronted by tumult at campuses like 
Columbia and mindful of the vio- 
lence accompanying student out- 
bursts at Berlin's Free University 
and ••Dewhere, Rostow sought to 
learn -heiher youthful dissidence 
wa> rconnected.” 

O section of the “Restless 
report “drew heavily on 
ovc:- eraiure and f.b.i. reporting 


on Students ‘for a Democratic Soci- 
ety and affiliated groups.’* the docu- 
ment said. “Because s.o.s. was a 
domestic organization, the full paper 
‘Restless Youth,* including the essay 
on worldwide dissent, went only to 
nine readers.” 

The Center for National Security 
Studies said, “The documents reveal 
for the first time that satellite photog- 
raphy was used by the c.i.a. to 
analyze domestic disturbances.” It 
reached that conclusion because sat- 
ellite spying was mentioned along 
with other reports of c.i.a. spying on 
U. S. dissident groups, including 
statements that: 

► “D.c.s. (the Domestic Contact 
Service) collects information on for- 
eign students studying in the U. S.” 

► “D.c.s. collects information on 
physicians practicing in the U. S. 
who have studied abroad (mostly 
foreign nationals).” 

► “o.c.i. (the Office of Current 
Intelligence), in 1%7 and 1968, pre- 
pared intelligence memoranda on 
possible foreign connections with the 
U. S. anti-war movement and world- 
wide student dissidence (including 
the s.D.s.) at the request of the White 
House.” 

In the same section, the report 
said, “n.p.i.c. (the cj.a. National 
Photographic Interpretation Centerl 
and CO.MIREX (the National Foreign 
Intelligence Board's Committee on 
Imagery Requirements and Exploita- 
tion] “review satellite imagery from 
N.A.s.A. programs to identify photog- 
raphy too 'sensitive' for public re- 
lease.” —CATHERINE MYERS 
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ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
18 July 1979 

Further CIA Abuses j 

Another apparently illegal activity by the i 
Central Intelligence Agency has come to light | 
with the disclosure that the agency used intelli- 
gence satellites in the late ISfiOs to spy on Amer- 
ican students engaged in anti-war demonstra- 
tions. Although the 1347 law setting up the CIA 
explicitly forbade it to exercise law enforce- 
ment or internal security functions, the agency 
undertook its domestic spying on the prete.xt 
that it was looking for "possible foreign connec- 
tions with the U.S. anti-war movement." None 
was found. 

Whatever the excuse was for spying on citi- 
zens, the operation — ordered at the request of 
the Johnson White House — was clearlv not a 
proper one for the CIA. It represented an inter- ! 
ference with what was supposed to be a consti- 
tutionally protected activity. This undermining 
of citizen rights is only the latest example of 
many such CIA excesses. It was exposed 
through documents obtained through a suit 
under the Freedom of Information Act. 

Yet the CIA is trying to get itself more 
broadly exempted from compliance with the 
FOl law. And it is resisting more stringent re- 
straints in a projected new agency charter. 

Since the public still does not know how many 
law violations and other abuses (compiled in a 
693-page internal document) have not been 
revealed, this is no time to weaken the FOl act. 

And a great deal of evidence already points to 
the need for a strict charter. 


STAT 
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ST, LOJIS ?0ST-DI3PATCa 
23 JULY 1979 


Assassmation Committee HeportSj 


The recently completed investigation by the 
House Select Committee on Assassinations has 
not resdved, once and for all, the questions ' 
surrounding^ the murders of President John F. 
Kennedy and the Rev. Or. Martin Luther King 
Jr. On the ctsttrary, it has raised new ones, by 
suggesting that both crimes involved conspira* 
cies. Heretofore, the nation had been assured 
that Lee Harvey Oswald and James Earl Ray 
were “lone assassins.” >•. . 

The committee suggested that the conspira« 
cy to murder President Kennedy may have 
involved the MaHa or anti-Castro Cubans, and 
that the King murder may have stemmed from 
an offer by two St Louis area men to pay $50,- 
000 to anyone who murdered the dvil ri^ts 
leader. Although the idea that James Earl Ray 
acted entirely alone has always beat suspect, 
the evidence connecting him with the St Louis 
offer is only circumstantial. 

Ultimately, the committee left it iq> to the 
Justice Department to sort out vdiich of many 
possible con^irades may have actually fig- 
ured in the Kennedy and Kuig slayings. But 
insofar as there are leads to be pursued, they 
should be. * * - - 

If the sometimes controversial Investigation 
came up short of condusive proof, it did devel- 
op new evidence in both cases. In the process it. 
has also ea^osed the defidendes of the Warren 
Commissian and Federal Bureau of. Investiga- 
tion inquiries into the killings and revealed 
numerous, bistances of the- abuse of official 
power,, intergovernmental' in-fighting and cov- 
er^ips. In particulac it shed new light on fim 
sordhl coimectioMi betwm the CIA and atjp^ 


nized crime in a joint ^fort to murdir Cabn 
Premier Fidd Cattro, aad fqqiaad pdaiic atteiv 
tion, if only brtefiy, on file HA's tortun a 
defectiiig Soviet agM who waa thoafbt to have 
information about'LeeBaivqrOswaUk - 

The deadly seriousness of the committee's 
work was underscored by the deaths of three 
Mafia figures linked to the anti-Castto plot In 
some instances, executioners struck just prior 
to their victim’s giving testimony to the cmo- 
mittee. There were other deaths associated 
with the investigatimi. as well, indwhiig the 
apparent suidde of George de Mdirenscfaildt 
an exiled Russian aristocrat vdm had befriend- 
ed the Oswalds in Dallas. He died shorfiy after 
allegedly telling a Dutch journalist that he 
played a role in the Kennedy murder and only 
hours after a member of the conunittee’s staff 
tried to reach him about testifying. 

The committee also showed that the FBI, 
charged with investigating the lOng murder, 
had been involved in a conspiraqr to discredit 
him and other black dvil ri^its lelMiers and 
“militants.” It identifed the FBI’s smear cam- 
paign for what it was— “morally reprdiensi- 
ble, illegal, felmiious and unconstitutionaL’-'.' 

Perhaps the the most important recommen- 
dation the committee made was tiiat the House 
give “early consideration” to legislation outlin- 
ing the “proper foreign and domestic InteiB- 
gence fonctions of the intelligence and investi- 
gative agotdes.” It may never be possible to 
completely protect a president and other lead- ‘ 
eis from private conspirades, but it should be 
possible — indeed, it is essential— to bring the 'r 
CIA and FBI under the rale of law. H 
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PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY 
23 JULY 1979 


THE BUREAU: My Thirty Years in 
Hoover's FBI ^ 

William C. Sullivan v^(th Bill Brown, 
■Norton. SI 2.95 ISBN 236-0 

Certain to be widely discussed, this 
devastating expose of the FBI under J. 
Edgar Hoover packs all the more ; 
punch because Sullivan, who died 
shortly after completing this book, was 
the number three man in the bureau 
when he was forced out in 1971. Joined 
by Brown, best Icn^own as a television 
writer, he lays bare many secrets to 
document his claim that the long-time* 
director was a danger to his agency and 
to the country. Concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the images of the FBI 
and himself. Hoover, according to the 
author, was only secondarily interested 
in crime and subversion, which, the au- 
thor adds, explains why he never went 
after the Mafia and why he never gath- ; 
ered data about terrorists until forced 
to. Hoover is presented here as anti- 
Semitic and antiblack, sympathetic on- 
ly toward those w^iih power and dicta- 
torial toward those without. Sullivan 
convincingly debunks the Hoover 
myth, a regime he himself worked un- j 
derfor 30 years. [September 24] [ 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
30 July 1979 


Administration Orders FBI to Find Leak i 

to N.Y. Timesi 


By Jeremiah OXeary 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

The Carter administration has 
ordered the FBI to findihe scarce of 
a national security leak to The New 
York Times that has been described I 
as “much more serious!Vthan gener- 
ally believed. 

The leak, according to informed 
sources, involved a Times report 
Xhat the United States plans to use 
eliktronic surveillance equipment 
already in place in Norway to help 
verify Soviet compliance with the 
terms of the SALT II treaty. 

“What we are trying to do now is 
throw the fear of the Lord into some 
people/* a high-ranking government 
official said, but he admitted there 
seemed little chance of apprehend- 
ing the sources for the Times arti- 
cles. ' ' • ' 

In fact, a well-informed official! 
said, the leaked story is incorrect, . 
and this fact coulctonly have been; 
known to a handful of people in the | 
U.S. government. I 

This official said'in reality there i 
are geographical factors that make it j 
impossible for electronic listening 
posts in Norway to take the place of 
the American “ears’* that once moni- 
tored Soviet rocket and missile ac - 1 
tivity in central Asia from the lost 
bases in Iran. At best, the Norwegian 
listening posts can only pick up te- 
lemetry and radio signals from mis- 
siles being tested in the USSR. 

The United States for years has 
made use of facilities at Bodo and 
other bases in Norway for certain 


types of electronic monitoring of the 
Soviet Union. 

But officials said Washington 
never had any intention of trying to 
convert the facilities in Norway to 
more sophisticated use because of 
the loss of the Iranian sites and the 
possibility that Turkey might refuse 
to permit the American U-2 recon- 
naissance planes from Turkish 
bases. ’ 

“The geography is all wrong,’* an 
official said. “The real problem is* 
the extreme sensitivity of Norway 
about any finger-pointing about 
their role in watching over what 
goes on inside the Soviet Union.’’ 

Only a limited number of Norwe- 
gians have any idea of what goes on 
up there, an official said, and the 
United StatM has never advertised 

that there are various types of facili- 
ties in place in Norway. 

Earlier this, month, however, 
Norwegian Prime Minister Odvar 
Nordli himself said Norway would 
be willing to let the United States set 
up listening posts for monitoring 
Soviet compliance with the SALT 
tf eaiy if boibL the .United-States and 
the Soviet Union agreed. 

The Times reported on' July 13 
that the FBI had begun an investiga- 
tion at the request of CIA Director 
Stnnsfield-Turn^rrTurner was re- 
ported to be furious at the leak and 
demanded an investigation in a let- 
ter to Anomey General Griffin Bell. 
FBI officials declined to discuss the 
matter, but it has become evident 
that an investigation by FBI agents 
is under way. - 
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PHILADELPHIA INQUIPER 
30 JLI.Y 1979 


APTICIS ATPZARSD 


CIA informer j 

Dooley: 

Was he 
a saint? 

By Patrick J. Buchanan' ' 

WASHINGTON — The resident 
“ombudsman** of the Washington 
press was transparently shaken. 
“The press/* he wrote* “is used to 
being the messenger bearing bad 
news ... Blit of late it has been 
obliged' to be .as- well the messenger 
bearing news that defies belief/* 

“Item: A doctor, now dead* so ad- 
mired for his good works that he is 
being proposed for Roman Catholic 
sainthood* rums out to have been a 
regular informant of the CIA.’* 

The “doctor, now dead,” is Tom 
Dooley, legendary figure from the 
*S0s* being considered for canoniza- 
tion for having given the best and 
last years of an abbreviated life min- 
istering to the victims of poverty, 
disease and communism in Southeast 
Asia. 

‘ . Though he “soared swiftly to fame 
as a paragon of brave* compassionate | 
works . . . the late jungle doctor left j 
a record that has become clouded.’* i 
So led the Associated Press report. 

An “ambiguous .legacy-*^ concluded- 
one contributor to the Religious 
Newsservice. ^ - 

And what crime against decency | 
did Dooley commit that “defies be- : 
lief.’* that left his record “clouded,** ' 
his legacy “ambignous^**? 

Well* documents- recently un- 
earthed reveal that during his six 
years of service to the persecuted - 
peoples of Indochina* Dooley regular- 
ly informed American intelligence 
on the movement of Communist 
ammunition and troops. 

Presumably* siding with the Unit- 
ed States iir the twilight struggle j 
against commohism has bmme a 
disctualificadon for the communion 
of saints. Appiremly* one can no 
longer be both an American patriot 
and a soldier of Christy - ^ 


Was there ever any doubt as to 
where Dooley stood in the struggle ! 
between freedom and communism? | 
There should not have been. Doo- j 
ley’s first book, “Deliver Us From • 
Evil.“ contains a foreward by Adm. > 
Arleigh Burke and is dedicated: “To -i 
the men of the U.S. Navy and the j 
courageous escapees of North Viet- j 
nam who, together, have shown me j 
the true nobility of life.” ! 

In that book* Dooley recomits 
numerous episodes which might-- 
help us understand why a man can 
be both a committed Christiaa and a . 
hater of communism. 

1 “Now., the'two Viet* Minh guards 
) : went to each child and one of them 
' firmly grasped the head between his 
hands. The other then rammed a 
• wooden chopstick into each ear. He 
’ jammed it witl^ all his force. The 
stick split the ear canal wideand tore 
the ear^’ drum.- The shrieking of the*; 
children was- heard all over the vil- 
i lage. ■ . 

“Both ears were stabbed in this 
i fashion. The children screamed and 
I wrestled and suffered horribly. Since 
j their hands were tied behind them* 
they could not pull the wood out of 
their ears. They shook tljeir heads 
and squirmed about, trying fo make 
the sticks fall out. Finally, they were 
able to dislodge them by. scraping 
their heads against the ground.*’ ; - - 
■ The crime these children had 
committed was secret attendance at 
religious classes, learning the cate- 
chism. Their teacher -r whom Doo- 
ley treated as well as the children — 
had his tongue tom out by a pair of 
pliers in front of the children. 

Surely, a merciful God wiU forgive - 
Dooley telltng the CIA the: where- 
abouts of the troops who committed 
these atrocities ^ even if his moral 
superiors among our capital elite 
cannot absolve him for being an 
American petrioc ^ ^ 
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INTELLIGENCER (WHEELING, WEST VA.) 
10 July 1979 


Going Too Far 


The American penchant for 
over compensation is obvious in 
the shenanigans of something 
called th« Covtrt Aetiqa tafOrma' 
tion Balletin. * 

The publication, which says it 
is out to destroy the Central 
Intelligencer Agency' has been 
periodically publishing the 
names of persons it alleges to be 
CIA agents working under diplo* 
matic covef in foreign countries. 

Its latest “hit list’’ — that could 
be an apt description since in 
some instances the publication is 
jeopardizing the very lives of 
some of the people they identify 
as U.S. spies — has 20 persons, 
including, three women, named^ 
as alleged CIA agents. 

The publication adds these 
names to scores of others it has 
identified throughout the world 
as CIA or National Security 
agents. It is also promoting a 
book by renegade CIA official 
Philip Agee which names 
hundreds of alleged agents. - 

This is, of course, a carryover 
"Xrom the Watergate days in 
Washington when most exten- 
|ions of the executive branch .of 
government were being looked at 
^ith a jaundiced eye. 
j Congress delved deeply into the. 
abnses being worked on toreign* 
ers .nd Americans by the intel- 
iig<*oce communities and took 


some drastic steps — too drastic 
mimy contend — to see that the 
questionable practices were 
halted. 

Even the Congress, which 
tends to get carried away in the 
heat of passion and public. opin>, 
ion, did not contemplate doing 
away. with with the CIA. 

We simply cannot function in 
today’s rapidly changing world 
without our leaders being privy 
to information on movements 
and actions in foreign lands 
which threaten to have a pro* 
found impact on our lives. 

What has been described as our 
shocking lack of information 
about tl\e true situation in Iran 
and the consequences the Muslim 
takeover there held for us is often 
cited as one of the factors 
involved in our current gasoline 
crisis. 

Of course, if we wish to present 
ourselves to the world as a 
civilized nation, there must be 
limits beyond which our intellig* 
ence and counter-intelligence 
forces cannot .go, but the Con- 
gress has, and is. monitoring this 
closely. 

What we don’t need is a group 
of citizens who have taken it upon 
themselves to be the conscience 
of. this nation by trying to elimi- 
nate our intelligence gathering 
forces and in doing so, jeopardize 
the future of every American. ' 
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sssBaBaBasssBBaaBBBBBasBaaBaBKaBHBEBaatsagaaaBsasaasBaBi 

Sharp Problems at Soviet Bankas Branch 
I InSingaporeAreDescribedinCIAStudy 


By JtM Drinkhali* 

sht// uf Thk WaixSTRKKT JOCUXAI- 

“Coiiiidttabl» UMses" by SovM buds 
c^eratlaf outsidt tht 13,SSJL lad (»a So- 
viet govarnmant dinetiT» in 1977 orderinr 
tha institutions to curtail “drasdcally” tbeir 
commcrdst baaicinf activities, a report by 
the U.S. Central inteUifnca Aguicy csh 
tendad. 

One of tbt major causes of that dadstat 
tha CIA said, was a savtro niwnelal pro^ 
lent at tba Singapore branch of Londowboaed 
Moscow Narodny Bank. And the proMam at 
the Stngvors hraaeh was much wocae and 
, began mnch earUar than tte Sodas piev 
' iousiy stated. ^ , 

Those asseasmcms and other details are 
contained in a series of documsns prepared 
, by tha OA between 19R and 1977. The doen- 
; ments provide a rare gliinpse into the Mg^ 

I secretive world of Soviet banitiac; - : 

Moscow Narodny Bank, owned by'a 
group of Soviet banks and regtstcred in Brit- 
ain. was set up in 1919 to flnanee Saet-West 
trade, but has since ventored Into all inn<*t 
of banking activities. R has two brancho; 
one in Beirut and the one sec up in Sbun«' 
pore in. 1972. ' -/ r,. ■ 

Loud, dotbes and Maimers 

When the SIngapote braaeh opened in 
March 1972. one CIA repor t sMd. stmapif 
bankers dcsciibcd Che Soviets "as aettiir 
more boisterons than the wiMeat Americam. 
complete with loud clothes and maiuats. 
While provUiBg some amusamenl, chaae ae~ 
bona wereiL’t endearing them to the Orfental 
banking community." ' • - 

Also, the OA said;rtht.braadi's Sovier. 
manager. VX Byahkev, waa buying aSlbed' 
room heuae for the current egutrakat of ssit* 

COOL"**-' IK:--, 

While the CIA- asipe^ the Moscow Igh 
rodny Stngqxxe branch to oparito in an an 
“thoroughbr capitauaoe" manntr aa its ton* 
don parent, it atee^aotedasoureeassudnf 
the bank would (id "the fondinf mechanism 
for inteill g e n e a eea mto oa in Hang Kong and- 
indoneaia." 

Bankfog souteea as welt as the OA siii‘ 
the branch's “pnmary asaat" was its loeil 
opoating manafcr. P.K. Teot a banker 
with an "excelleat reputation" and “cx> 
ceUeot credentials." . , 


Serioos DlfBcnltles 
But in a June 1973 intell^enee report the 
OA was s^g that the bank was In "SW' 
rious financial difficulties bersnsa of anor> 
erextansiflo of credits.” - 
. Anoihar report said that because of its 
"extnmdy liberal” lendinf policy; Mboeow 
Narodny was said to be making loans "as if 
its supply were unfimitsd. mainly to cusnuh 
eta who- had bean tumad away as poor rUn 
othar- banks." Con tinned anodiert 
"Moeeow Narodny borrows money from Iw- 
cal banka (In SIngaporcl at UW and lands 
fits same monay at 9%." 

Loans waran’t tha only pnUam at thn- 
bank ittl973, the documents said. A January 
1974 OA report spaeiflad how the Sovitis dfo‘ 
covered that two sanior enqd oya a at the 
bank saeretty honored SA fflUUan in bnd 
checks isntd by n friend. The Smtais fifsd 
the two, the r^iort said, hnt apparently 
never recovered the money. “TUa swindle is. 
the most recent and meet serioas of large tK 
nandal losses’* at the bank, the report said..l 
Also in 1973. another Moeeow Narodiqr 
borrower, the Vaahi department store dtaia 
in Singapore, went out of busiaaa, acocrdu 
ing to one document, and the baidc "was 
caught fiat'footcd and loit its enfiit invess 
menu"' -.5. 

^ About the same fime. aabdier report 
said. "Soviet banking auihorttta are very 
concemed" about the bulk, "eoileedar jon 


loana of over SM mUBen. ^ 
moot 99% of this was loaned to a graip of 
test, din » local (Stagapue) 

‘^”l97S; conaiderahln 

the faaak whui foo huataimm of one M its 

borrowcis. angapm ^n* #*****^. 

Dawn, began 

said its loans to him tot a le d M 

while Mr. Dane snid ihey 

million. A 1979 OA report id then fia t tte 

bank "lost an mUUM nttMT than thn pnbi 

Ucty stated » 

Mr. Dure, who 

OA, la holy mjndfloed fo * 

CIA deenmenta. though c enit tec eriji 
tte afeacf btt BBmtfw itports M 
PufaUshod c eport i have duottad Nfc 
Daws as Moscow Harod^a tigm * 
nwer. hut s March 1974 CU report glve e 
that title to another Stngnpare l uiliiumjm- 
Ng Tee Fong, who reportedly honoil 84# 
iniuion and was la flnu ict il tronblt than. * 
Moeeow 'Narodny's London" offles hai 
never dlsclosod financial data for its S^v 

pore branch, hnt a CU te^Ruod^fr^ 

the branch's financial records. ^ 
giving any details that at yearel IW A 1 

bank had aueis currently eqplvalant to SL38 

« 


milUon. 
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